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Welcome soiree. 


On Tuesday evening, April i2ih, 1870 a Soiree was 
held at the Hanovet-srpure Roon\^, for tl/e purpose of 
giving a welcome to Hahu Keshub Chunder Sen, the 
distinguished Indian reformer. An enthusiastic and 
biillunt auditory, c mipnsing ministers and lay repre¬ 
sentatives of all religious denommations, crowded the 
Rooms and the platbum. Amongst those present weie 
Lord Lawienre (late (lOVernor-Cienei.'iI of Indiaj, Lord 
Houghton, the Vety Rev. the Dean of Westminster, Sir 
James 1 . I'Mencf, M 1 *., the Rev Siopford Brooke, the 
Rev. Dr (’hippel, Sir Hirrv Vernev, M. Arthur 
Russell, M 1 ’. the Rev. James Martineaii, the Rev. Dr. 
Marks, the Rev Dr. Mullens the Rev Dr. Brock, the 
Rev Dr. I’lestrail, the Rev Dr I'lvlev, the Rev. Dr. 
^Vrrdl I'v, the Rev Dr Robins, the Rev Dr Davies, the 
Rev. M.ilthcn Wilks, the Rtv. H. Marten (S<cretarv nf 
the Bafitisi Union), the Rev. Robert T.iUlei, the Rev. 
Ale.xander Hininv, the Rev, J, Pill.ans, t’u''Rev. C. 
Geikie, the Rev | W Coombs, and I/uiis Blanc, and 
otheis. The ch nr w.as taken bv Samuel Sh.irpe, Esq., 
President of the Biitish and Foreign Unitarian Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The Ch.airman briefly explained the object of the 
meeting, and lefetred to their eminent guest’s successful 
efforts to lecall his countrymen from idolatiy and 
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polytheism to the worship of the One undivided God. 
He had also been busy In promoting education,in raising 
the condition of women, in checking the too early 
Tnarnages, which so much retarded the prepress of the 
Country, and in trying to bre.ak down caste. 

'I'lie Sijrretary (the Rev. R. Spears) said he had 
received letters from about forty of the most eminent 
ministers in I^ondon who were not able to he present. 
He had also received letters of synipithy from the Duke 
of Argyll, Sir J. Bowring, and Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
Mr. J. S. Mill, Mr. Grant Duff, Sir Bartle Frere, and 
Ibofr'sRor Max Miiller. Amongst the ministers who had 
writlon, were the Rev. H AUon of Islington, the Rev. 
S. H. Boolli, the Rev. W. Roberts, Dr. Fisher, the Rrv. 
Baldwin Brown, the Rev. Dr. K'gg, the Rev. Binney, 
tie Very Rev. the Dean of St. Paul’-, and the Rev. F. 
Maurice. He st.ited that they Ind present on the plat¬ 
form ministers from ten diffeient denon'iuations. 

The De.an of Westminster, who was received with 
loud applause, movevl the following resolution Diat 
this meeting, compo^ed o^ members of nearly all 
Protestmt (’hurches, offtirs a heaitv Welcome to Reshub 
t'hundcr Sen, the distinguished religious reformer of 
India, and assures him and his fellow-labourers of its 
sympathy with the.ii in tlteir great {ind praiseworthy 
woik of abolishing idolatry, bre.iking ilown caste, and 
diffusing a higher moral and inielleotu.al life amongst 
the people of th it vast empire.” (Cheers.) I feel less 
hesitation than I otherwise should have felt in under¬ 
taking «o arduous a <luty, because I am reminded of one 
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Who Was onited by ties of common foendship with our 
distinguished guest and with myself--! mean the late 
lamented Bishop t»f Calcutta. Bishop Cotton In tntro- 
dticing that name, I will venture to inentton a circum¬ 
stance which may serve as an introduction to the few 
remarks I am about to make. On the day on which 
Bishop Cotton was called to his office in India he did 
me the honour of consulting me as to whether he should 
accept it, and if I advised him to do so, why ? I replied, 
“Accefrt it by all means, and for these two reastms— 
first, because I believe that you will act impartially by 
the various Cliristian Churches with which jou will be 
brought into connection; and secondly, because you 
will be able to understand and to do justice to the old 
religions {jf India.” fCheers.) Those hopes were more 
than fulhlled, and but for that du|)lorable catastrophe 
which cut short his beneficent career, he would have 
been in England this very year to discharge the duty 
which I am now endeavouring imoerfrctly to fulfil. I 
feel that I am now doing what he would have wished— 
I might also say, though here I cannot speak from the 
same personal cons-irtion, I believe I am doing what 
his successor would wish ; at any rate, the two grounds 
on which I urged hiN entrance on that career may give 
the tone and framework to the few words 1 shall offer. 
First, as to the attitude of the various Christian 
C'liurcbes on this occasion. We, the members and 
ministers of widely divergent churches, are most anxious 
to impress upon Keshub Chunder Sen, that amidst and 
Athwart ail the diviwons which ha may find amongtc u< 
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m England, there is still a common Christianity to which 
he would look with reverence. We feel that every 
Church, then, is great and nt>ble only in projxirlion as it 
is able to recognise what is great and noble in other 
Churches. (Cheers.) We feel tliat we approach most 
nearly to the siririt of the Founder of our faith in propor¬ 
tion as we are enabled to recognise His traces in everv 
form and shape of human excellence wherever it miglii 
be seen. I am tempted to quote on this occasion son>e 
words that fell, some years ago, from the eminent states¬ 
man, Mr. Gladstone, who now sways the fortunes ol this 
country. (Loud cheers.) In a lecture which he deliver¬ 
ed at Edinburgh, he impressed upon his hearers that 
“it is our duty, above all things, to avoid the error of 
seeking to cheiish the t'hristianiiy of isolation. The 
Christianity which is now and hereafter to flourish, and 
through its power in the cirrlHs of inner thought to 
influence ultimately, in some manner more powerful' 
than now, the mass of mankind, must be filled full with 
human and genial warmth, in close sympathy with every 
♦nstinct and need of man, regardful of the just title of 
eveiy faculty of his nature, apt to associate witl> and 
make its own all, tinder whatever name, which goes to 
enrich and enlarge the pratrimony of our race.” (Clieers.) 
This is most true. One o( the strongest claims put 
forward in the New 'I'estament as a ground for the 
leverence due to the Founder of Christianity, was tliai 
“He was the light that liglueneth every man that coineth 
into the world.” One of the highest aspirations breathed 
concerning this by the ancient Fropbets was falmosi iu 
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the very words with which our eminent guest has made 
Us familiar), that He was to be the inheritance alike of 
Europe and of Asia. It was always said to be one of 
the most striking proofs of the heavenly origin of our 
religion, that, having sprung from the East, it was able to 
c<jnqiier and assimilate the West; and that proof would 
be redoubted if, having become European and Western, 
it is enabled to win back unto itself the higher intel¬ 
ligences of the remoter East. This can only he by fixing 
oui minds on tliat common element in the various 
tjihiiiches of Christendom which presents our faith at 
once in its most sublime and its most aurartive aspect. 
The day, thank God, has gone by in winch the idea of a 
common Christianity, independent of the differences 
wijich separate the various (Churches from each other, 
was regarded as chimerical. It stands acknowledged in 
the most striking form in the practical field of national 
education. It has always been known to exist, both 
amongst tlie simplest and also amongst the most culti¬ 
vated intelligences of Cliristendoin. It has been known 
to exist amongst the viry poor, and little children, who 
care for nothing beyond the grand and simple outlines 
which form liie basis of all Inic religion. “Of such is 
the kingdom t>f Heaven for the kingdom of Heavi-n 
is the kindom of the childlike, the genuine, and the 
truthful. It has also been long known to exist in the 
gifted spirits who soar above the nanow distinctions of 
sect and party, aiul who have been able to sec the 
meaning of ttuths be-bind the forms in nhich they haw 
often been shrouded. The Chnsiianiiy of Bacon, -of 
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Shakspeftre, and of Walter Scott needi no special decrees 
and no special confession of faith to recommend 
it. fCheers.) It is this which goes to the minds and 
hearts of all; and it is this which I venture to recom¬ 
mend as the Christianity of England to our distinguish¬ 
ed guest (Cheers.) And if I may speak for a moment 
of myself, 1 will add, that if there be anyone ecclesiastic, 
who by virtue of his office is bound to take this view of 
Christianity, it is myself, because the great nntiunal 
sanctuary is committed to my care, which enshrines the 
virtues and the genius of every sect alike—that Temple 
of Silence and Reconciliation, as it has well been railed, 
in which the enmities of twenty generations lie buried 
and forgiven. (Cheers.) In turning to the second point, 
viz., the hopes fur India and for England, excited by the 
presence of Keshub Chundcr Sen, it is in strict con¬ 
formity with those common principles of our faith, to 
which 1 have adverted, that we hail the rise of a new 
light in those regions in which it has hitherto h*en so 
difficult to find points of contact or communication. 
When the first preachers of Christianity set forth on 
their mission, they cast right and left in every direction 
to find such {K>iiits between themselves and the tinkown 
world on which thev were entering. St. I'aul, at I.ystra, 
addressed himself to the natural conscience of the 
I.ycaonian tribes, .wd at Athens to the .Miar of riie 
Unknown God, and to the verses of the heathen poets. 
St John sought from the philosophical schools of 
Alexandria the metaphysical phrase in which he einhodi- 
«d tb« sublimest thought of Christianity. -So. tvei> in 
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later the great Roman Pontiff, who stnt the first 

missioiiaries to converl our Anglo-Saxon forefathers^ 
entreated them not to proceed by precipitate leaps, but 
by gradual steps ; and another Pontiff, still more emi¬ 
nent, when he sent his missionaries to found the Church 
of Northern Germany, implored them, in the words of 
their Master, not to pour new wine too hastily into old 
vessels What we hope and desire for India is not that 
it should take without change or modification any purely 
European form of Christianity, whether Anglican, 
Presbyterian, GrMc or Roman, but that, in the same 
way R<fman Christianity planted itself in the Latin 
nice, and Teutonic Christianity in the race of England, 
fjcrmany and America, so there should arise some 
native form of Indian Christianity (Cheers.) The first 
dawn of the native form is seen through the religious 
refi>rmerH of whom the guest of the evening is the lead¬ 
ing repiesentalive. In looking loiw^rd to the future we 
might gather hopes by reflecting on our own part how 
diffeient Aould the fate of European Christendom have 
been if its religious teachers had always been confined 
to tito^e of Jewish or Alexandrian lineage ; or of English 
(Christians, had its pastors continued to be drawn, as 
they were for the fnst bundled years, from the ranks of 
Italian and Greecian prelates. We see, adimst what¬ 
ever differences between ouiselves and our guest, in his 
aspirations after moral excellence and Divine love, 
apledge that he will receive more and more, for hiitiself 
•and his country, what we bold to be the best and [nirest 
light, and also tl>at he will enable us, iiy witnessing tl>e 
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approach to that light from a point of view not our own, 
to comprehend nmre clearly those aspects of it which the 
tulncss t)f time, from age to age, is evermore unfolding. 
Arid let us rememher, that as our distinguished guest 
cannot but feel an interest in coming to this, the cradle 
of our race, the focus of our national life, so mysteriously 
interwoven with the fortunes of his own country, so we 
also can assure him that no serious Englishman can 
regard without peculiar emotion that distant country 
which i.s not only endeared to tlmusands of English 
households by the closest family tics, ami the memory 
noble lives spent in the varied labours of fhat bound¬ 
less vineyard, but also which has, by a marvellous power 
of fascination, always attracted towards itself the specula¬ 
tions and studies of some of our profoundest thinkers— 
of Colebrooke, Sir \V. Jones, ami Dean Milnian in 
philoso[)hy and literaiurc ; of Macaulay and Kinke, in 
their splendid oratory ; of Southey, in his beautiful 
though now too much neglected [lOeni, in which was 
drawn almost a second ('hristian Pilgrim s Progress out 
of the heiglits and depths of Indian mythology. With 
these remaiks I ask the audience to welcome in this 
week, dear t(\ the large jiArt of Christendom, the 
tia%eller from the shores of the Ganges to tin- sliorcs of 
the ■i’hnnies, {Cheers; What those thoughtful inciuiiers 
after truth, whom he represents, have done or propose 
to do, I leave to be set before you by himself, or by that 
illustrious person (Lord l^twrencc) who honours oui 
meeting this evening, and wbi>se profound ac(|iiHintaiT‘;e 
with India is only e<iualled by his dee|> intciesi in tiir/se 
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great subjects which form the bond and basis of our 
mutual sympathy on this occasion. 

Lord Lawrence, in seconding the resolutiop, said he 
was in some degree instrumental in indue ng Keshub 
Chunder Sen to undertake what, to a Hindu gentleman, 
was a mtist serious, indeed a most tremendous, under¬ 
taking—a voyage across the sea to England. Their 
guest was a Hindu gentleman of respectable and well- 
known lineage. His grand father was the associate and 

t 

coadjutor of one of the most profound Sanskrit scholars 
in this coiintrv, the late Mr. Wilson. He belonged to 
the section of the Hindu cotnmnnitv which renresetited 
the physician cAste. I^eft an orfjhan in his ycMilh. lie \vas 
plftced by liis uneJe in an KnuHsli school, and afterwards 
praduated in the Collece at ('alrutta, where he pained a 
thorcjugh knowletipe of !inuli<li lanpnaize, literauire, and 
history. It was imnossible that with tliis knowledge he 
could remain an idolitor. (Hear.) Earlv in his career 
he learned to despise tlie w<irsl)i|) of idols, and l>v 
degrees, by tliouyht. by reflection, and praver, he learned 
to l*»e]ieve in otu* CbnU He tlien joined a |)arty lfnf)wn 
in Lower Bengal as the Brahmo Somaj, who worship 
Brahma, the Oeator After a short time he became 
the head of a reforming partv among those reformers, 
50 that in Keshub Chunder Sen they the represeti- 
tfltive of the most advanced section of tfie sreat reform- 
inc party which was rising in Bengal. He could not 
well express the importance of this mos'ement even 
though it was now in its infancy. He l>elieved it wonid 
have a leavenioc effect over wliole masses of the Hindus. 
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AlreRdv, m C'Aicntu and the adjacent couinrv, a 
numbei of the nuelityent middle classes of the country 
had tho^ou^hiy imbibed a kimwledi^e «»f the Eni>lisb laii- 
guaire and literature. It was impossible tint those men 
could anv lonfi-er adhere to the tenets of their oan reli¬ 
gion. The tendency hitherto among tliem hid been to 
aplit into two classes—one class believine r.uumthstic 
doctrines, and the other who had become a great bndv 
of I'heists. But lie believed It was equally impossible 
that these men should remam in their present belief. In 
the course of time, year by year, day by dav, that class 
reinfoiced by large numbers of the educated vouth of 
the country, would progress in divine knowledge, and 
at no very distant period a Urge number might be 
reckoned among their fellow Christians It whs very 
ditfii uUfor any one who had not resided in India and 
niixed largely among the different classes of that immense 
country, to appreciite the enormous difficulties which 
attend anv man <»f the Hmd” rue ind belief who 
secedes from the tehgion of his anci stois (Heai, Heai ) 
In the eves of those nearest and <leaiest to him he was 
consnlered a leper, an oiiti ist fiom their communitv. 
Individuals were onK resolute enough to break through 
such ties when allied to the strongest and most assured 
conviction ihat what thev were doing tvas rigiit and just 
in the ev'Cs of Cod .Almighty (Hear, hear ) 

Tlie Rev. James Martineau said tiiere was one cir- 
cumsiance which alwavs stiiick him as characteristic of 
the religions of Tndm, and vvlui'h made the problem of 
religious reform, la one sense, more encouraging, and m 
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another more difficult, than in any other country with 
which England stood in national relntionship. Else- 
Wh«v«, idolatries were the palpable manifestation of 
ignorance, prior to the life of civilization ; in India they 
were rather the product of a very ancient and complex, 
though somewhat exhausted, civilization. It was well 
ItnciWn to Indian scholars, that in the early period of 
their literature there existed philosophers who construct¬ 
ed systems of the utmost possible metaphysical rehne- 
ment. The extreme subtlety with which they reduced 
theolouical truil) to a species of in)palpab1e essence, 
rendered a personifying reaction necessary to bring the 
religion witliin the grasp of popular apprehension. The 
rich imagiiution and the quick uffections of the Indian 
race, niiiible to bear the cold solitude of the Infinite, 
let in tlie sunlight of fancy into this vast and impalpable 
abyss, dividing it with shadows and with colouis, till 
linages shaped iliemselves forth, and personal semblances 
appealed in tlic nnineiisity, and the universe became 
populous with gods. Thus was India the victim, in 
spiiitiial things, of her keen intellect and flexible iinagi* 
nation; tlie one thinning away the substance of religion, 
the other repamng the wasted form with Illusory crea¬ 
tions. As hei dramas were allegories in which abstract 
qualities appeared upon the stage, made love, fought 
buttles, and performed all the mimicry of life ; so did 
her religion pass from poetry into mythology, crystalliz¬ 
ing at last iiiio idolatrous worship. The tendency thus 
originated became ixed through two causes, both 
operative only in civilized comniunieieS’—/iVkrtif«r’tf and 
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(aste When fioxtinsj fancies were taken up by Lan¬ 
guage, atid delivered into the hinds of Tradition, they 
rose into pfisitive agencies m life Just as our dreams, 
when often told define themselies upon the lips, and, 
in emerging from silence, pass from ghostly vestiges 
into acted <lramas , so in a nation gilted with imagi¬ 
native speech <lo the piciiirts and panbles of thought, 
invented to relieve the m>stery of 'eligion, slip into 
solid foim in thtj stereoscope of popular faith, and cease 
to be distinguishable from leilities And so the people 
might inh(nt whit most degrades them from the men 
of letters who should most guide them And still more 
must this fixity be given by the fatal institution of ciste, 
which dnndonid the mithnlogies to the lower orders 
of the people nd kept the interpretation to the higher, 
which rut oti', in dioit, the acuter intellect of the Indian 
people from the popular w(»rship, 1'iving the 1 ittei a 
faith without light the former a light without faith. 
Might It not hive been evperted tint tins countr>, 
bringing the fiiiits of the Westein ci\ili?iiioii into the 
East, and ni iking itself icsponsilile for the Government, 
and ediuition, and futnie tondition of the Indian lace, 
would also have succeeded lit imparting ,i higher gift— 
the religion whu h is the root of ill thit most ennobles 
the life of the West >* .M.is ' what had England taught 
her Indian suh)ei ts about her religion'—not, indeed, 
through her missionaries, whose only weakness was in 
then complex and divided doctrine, but through that 
■which left the deepest impression—the snint-of her early 
rulg. Who could say that Uie conquerors t»f India 
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exhibited an embodied Christinnily—the inflexible 
veracity, the setise of right, the considerate care of a 
dependent }>eople, which were demanded of a Christian 
conscience ?—that they borrowed no arts of intrigue, 
imitated no crimes of vioIence,funniiar to the civilixation 
on which they presumed to look down ? No wonder 
that the Indians turned away from a religion so little 
able to conquer insolence and pride as the Christianity 
exemplified by the early occupiers of jhe land, and, 
accordingly, notwithstanding the unquestionable fact 
that the English ?tate had long awakened to its re¬ 
sponsibilities, and was anxious to do the fullest justice 
to the claims cjf India, it had been left for the spirit of 
religious reform to arise from the native mind itself, 
borrowing, apparently, but little from the religion of the 
rulers, .^nd it merits especial remark, that the reform 
I'F which llieir distinguislied guest was the representative 
was no restoration, appealing to recognized historical 
authority, but a movement creative of faith dt novo. It 
It <li«l not derive itsell from the ancient religion of the 
country, nor from the Christianity, but commenced 
afresh from the native resources of the human heart 
and soul. (Applause,) There were times when the 
religious sense, clogged with unrealities, bad absolute 
need to clear itself of the tangle of traditional and 
inherited beliefs, and instead of struggling for the truth 
by merely thinning away the thicket of difficulty in 
which their minds had lost their way, to begin afresh, 
and to see what could be done with the native resources 
of humanity reverting to th^e Living God. Such crises^ 
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no doubt, severely tried the souls of men. Bvit as it 
was often ennobling, though painful, to individuals to 
be wrenched from their habits, stripped of external 
reliances, and flung into the deeps of some terrihle 
exfierienci*—and never, perhaps, till then, did they know 
what Divine light mav remain in reputed darkness, svhat 
strength be perfected in weakness ; so might societies 
and churches be first brought, by the crumbling of 
customary fai,ths, to the real bases of spiritual life. Was 
it not so with the Brnhmo Somaj ? Here were a teacher 
and a people who had left their popular religion, and 
had not made themselves dependent on any other; 
but who yet so realized the life of man with God as to 
dedicate themselves to justice, purity, and piety towards 
men, and a tender piety and saintly trust towards God. 
The result had been what he believed it ever would be 
—that God and the human soul had found each other 
out. The experiment had shown what was left for 
humanity in loneliness and isolation ; that, when the 
floods of doubt had spent their power, and the wrecks 
of tradition had been swept away, there abode beneath 
the foot the Eternal Rock against which the tempest 
beat in vain, and above the head the glorious Heaven 
which survives every passing cloud. (Applause.) The 
noble lesson read to them by this Indian reformer was 
destined to react upon themselves. Many a time had 
the Divine interpretation of the world—many a lime 
had successive religions come to the West from the 
East. He believed it was destined to be so again. 
The European mind had a pertain hardness in it, in 
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virtue nf which intellectual force was gained at the 
expense of spiritual depth ; and the larger the scientihc 
universe becatme, the more did it shut us up in a 
materialist prison, and disqualify us for passing from 
the laws of things to their Divine Cause of Life. It 
seemed in our own time as if there was to be again an 
apparent ho.stility between Science and Religion. With 
the Indian genius he believed it would be otherwise. 
While quick to absorb and appropriate all modern 
science, it would do so without sacrificing at the same 
time the Divine interpretation of the universe. It 
would put our hard and ■ gross philosophy into the 
crucible under a more refining and intenser Rre, and 
save many an element which we had Tost. With subtler 
thought and gentler affections, it will go behind the 
phenomena which stop our way, and bring back the 
flood of Divine light upon the world. It was said in 
one of the Indian dramas that the external creation and 
God had been separated from one another in the human 
mind by the action of the demon Illusion, and that 
whenever that demon was destroyed they would again 
re-unite. That Illusion was a demon lhat had ever 
haunted the Western mind ; and again and again had 
Eastern prophets set us free. So, perhaps, it would be 
now; and if their Eastern friends could restore to them 
something of that tender mind, and of that sweet 
affectionate humanity of which they had an example 
present that evening; if they could show the way to 
consecrate afresh the world without and the soul within, 
and renew Divine relations in both, they would be 
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rotuphrng perpetufti good *<ir transitory lU; and, 1:^ 
redeeming tlieir Western brethren from the European 
hardness, would give the*n the best foim of forgiveness 
for the oiTences of a Clive and a Hastings, and (he 
truest gratitude f<»r the benevolent justice of a Bentinck 
and a I^wrence. (Loud cheers.) 

The resolution was also supported by the Rev. 1>r. 
Mullens, Secretary to the Ivondru^ Missionary Society, 
and the Rev. Marks, a Hebrew clergyman. 

The Rev. 1>r. Mullens said he had been requested 
to join in expressing the welcome of that meeting Co 
their distinguished fiiend, because hi had been a 
resident in Calcutta for more than twenty years, and 
had the pleasure ^ his acqtMintance ilnring the latter 
part of his work thert. Tory welCcjined htm as a 
reformer. who had had a |m urn cal acquaintance 

with Indian life, and bad seen the extent and depth to 
which idolatry in its lowest foims had taken h(»ld of all 
the lower classes of the |>etiple, would understand what 
a great work any one had to do who took the position 
of a reformer. Within a mile of the city of Calcutta 
was one of the inosc sangitrnary the Hindu temples. 
Mr. Sen and his friends who were present Would know 
the festivals, and the worship and the sacrifices of*the 
temple of Kalighat. Tliey kntnr tl>e condition in which 
the women in (he most respectable as well as the com* 
moncr families of Bengal had been kept down to a very 
recent period. l*hey knew the small extent to which 
vernacular education had been carried among the 
people. They knew that the friends of the uaiive race, 
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those who wishW to enlighten them and lead them 
onward tti education and religious truth, had been 
comparatively few in number, and had a hard battle to 
Hght. He had to say with pleasure that amongst those 
natives of India, gentlemen of education, who had 
always spoken gratefully and kindly of the work of 
evangelical missionaries, their friends ot the Theistic 
school had always taken a prominent position. 
(.\pplause.) They had had their controversies, as the 
Baboo well knew, hut they always treated each other 
with very great respect The missionaries had never 
had to com{)lain of any hard terms that he or any of his 
friends !iad uttered against them, and it could also he 
said that the missionary body had'always treated Mr. 
Sen a!id his colleagues with the same extreme respect. 
On many occasions during his life in Itjdia he had had 
the pleasure of meeting with him and his companions, 
and of sharing in their worship. Many an English 
visitor coming to Calcutta and asking for one of the 
.sights of the city had been taken to see the hall in which 
they worshipped. Any one who had seen Kalighat and 
its worship of sacrifices, and had then gone to the 
building in which the Brahmolsts worshipped, must have 
been astonished at the contrast: and it was because 
they knew the great difficulties that men of advanced 
opinions, practical men as Mr. Sen and his companions 
were, had to contend with, that they rejoiced greatly in 
their success ; they saw their advance with the deef)est 
interest, and earnestly wished that their numbers might 
-increase, that the light of truth might come more 
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coinplately into Ibctr hearts, and that the practical 
Measures which they had been led to devise miaht meet 
with sttll wartnet and more complete succeu than in the 
days gone by. (Applause.) Amongst those practical 
measures the question of female education bad occupied 
» conspicuous place. The ladies of their household 
were permitted to take a special and particular share in 
the public worship at their religious nieetings; tl>ey 
had a place in their assembly and joined in the worship. 
I'bis was a thing which, he believed, the ladies them¬ 
selves earnestly desired, and It was felt right that their 
wish should be attended to. And iheru again, great 
questions of morals, great questions of social life, the 
degree and extent to which caste had held them, and 
tn which its rules should be broken through, these had 
all had a very practical share in their attention, and not 
only so, but they were amongst the prominent native 
gentlemen who stood by the side of the mis«:ionaties 
when they sought to advance the education of the pool, 
and were anxious to see not only the progress <if 
English institutions and schools, but vernacitiar educa¬ 
tion spread widely amongst the villages and the people 
at large. He thought that any one who came before 
Englishmen, who were reformers, and were always 
trying to improve the institutions of their own country, 
any man who came before them as a reformer in an 
.empire the institutions of which had been settled and 
stereotyped for sn many centuries, must always meet 
with a hearty welcome. He for one was rejoiced to see 
hi* old acquaintance and friend. He bad been telling 
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hWn how plad he should be to introduce him to the 
portion of the philanthiopic vnrk of England with 
which he was best acquainted, and wu quite sure thet 
all ht$ brethren and the Ministers and members of all 
CKtirches would only be loo gted to do the same. 
(Applause.) 

The Rev. Dr. Marks said the only object he had in 
presenting himself that evening was to Utow by bis 
bodily presence, and nothir^ more, how deep a sym¬ 
pathy and Interest he had with the work orhich had been 
undertaken by their distinguished guest. He was not 
even sure that those who drew the resolution contenv- 
plated the possthility of a Jew taking part in the 
meeu’ng. It is said “that this meeting, composed of 
members of nearly all Protestant Churches,” &c. 
(l^anghter.) He assured them he was not going to take 
exception to that; he should ill deserve the name of an 
Israelite, and would be a very unworthy representative 
of that race to which it was his di^inguished honour to 
belong, if he and his race, whose mission lay in the very 
fact that thev were to know God and to make Him 
known, should hold back fora moment their sympathy 
and support from any brother whose object was to 
diffuse a knowledge of the One and Only God in any 
part of the world. (Loud apnUuse.) What that dis¬ 
tinguished gentleman had effected in India he knew but 
very partially; what he was intended to effect would no 
doubt be great, and he prayed Almighty God to crown 
his efforts. But he (Dr. Marks) was not indifferent to 
wbat he bad effected here, (Hear, hear.) He bad 
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only to look round to see how their guest had been the 
means of bringing men honestly differing from each 
Other to put aside all their dillbrences, and seeing what 
bad been done in that respect, he was almost inclined 
to throw himself back upon what his Jewish fathers, 
ages ago, set forth as an evidence of the advent of 
Messiah, when men should be more attracted by those 
things upon which they might agree in common, than 
they should be repulsed by those things on which they 
honestly differ. • (Applause.) As a Jew, and on the part 
of Jews, he hade their guest God speed. He hoped that 
what the Bible records of the King Ahasiieriis, who 
extended his kingly power over 127 provinces, from 
India to Cush, or Ethiopia—he hoped that the same 
influence would rittend the moral and spiritual exertions 
ol this distinguished gentleman, and that he would aUo 
Carry his influence far and wide ; and how glad .should 
he be as an Israelite, when he learnt that his success 
tended to promote what he, in common with every Jew, 
loved, and taught their children to love—to bring about 
that glorious time when "the earth shall be filled with 
the knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover the sea.” 
(Loud applause.) 

Baboo Keshub Chunokr Sen, upon rising at the 
Call of the chairman, was received with prolonged 
cheering. He said :—I.adies and Gentlemen, the cordial 
Welcome accorded to me to-night excites in me profound 
feelings of gratitude which almost overpower me, and 
which 1 cannot sufficiently express. When 1 left India 
1 did not in the least anticipate, and could nut for one 
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moment expect, that there would be such a gathering as 
this. The kiiid speeches which have been delivered, 
and the enthusiastic cheers with which I have been 
received make me feel as I never felt before, that 
Knglatid is deeply interested in me, my Church, and my 
great country. You are perhaps aware that I have not 
come to England for the sake of business or pleasure ; 
it is not to satisfy idle curiosity, or make money, that 
I am amongst you. A most sacred- duty brings me 
here: I have an important mission to fulfil. I come 
from India to tell you English men and women what 
you have done in my country. I bring to yt)u the 
heartfelt thanks of one hundred and eighty millions of 
my connlrvmen for the creat work which you liave 
commenced there, and which you have carried <>n for 
some years past. Wliat that great work is you can only 
appreciate when you see it with your own eye«. It is 
not the opening of railways, nor the conversion of forests 
into smiling fields, to which I allude. It is no partial 
reform to whirl) I draw your attention. 'I'lie great work 
which is going on in India, under the au.spices of the 
British Goverement, is a work of revolutionary reform 
—of thoriiugh-acong radical reform. ''Cheeis ) You 
are not lopping off the branches of corruption and evil ; 
you have laid the axe at the root of the tree; you are 
carrying on a crusade against all the evils from which 
India has been sutfering for man> centuries. This is 
not man's work, but a work which God is doing with 
His own hand, using the British nation as His 
instruments. When In^ia lay sunk in the nitre oC 
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idolatry and superstition, when Mahometan oppression 
and misrule had almost extinguished the last spark of 
hope in the native Indian mind, when Hinduism, once 
a pure system of Monotheism, had degenerated into a 
most horrid and abominable system of idolatry and 
polytheism, when the priests were exceedingly powerful, 
and were revelling in their triumphs over down-trodden 
humanity, the Lord in His mercv sent out the British 
nation to rescue India. (Cheers.) In obedience to 
God’s injunction, England came and knocked at the 
doors of India, and said. “Noble sister, rise thou hast 
slept too long.” And India rose. The invitation was 
providential, and the response too. India rose from 
her letharpy of ages, and saw the degraded condition 
into which she had sunk, and asked England for helr>: 
and the help so much needed has been given. Certainly 
the earlier British rulers in Hindoostan were corrupt, 
certainly the means often employed bv the early settlers 
were questionable, hut I look not to the human agency 
that was emoloved, but dive beneath it, and see the 
finger of the All-wise Providence working for the 
redemption of mv country. I forget and forgive all that 
individual Englishmen did to injure the cause of Indian 
redemotion, and, standing upon the universal basis of 
humanity, see how in historv God employed special 
agencies to elevate and exalt my countrymen. (Cheers ) 
England and India became thus connected by an 
overruling Providence. I am one of those who have 
profound respect for the doctrine of God in History. 
As He takes care of individuals, so does He take care 
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of the interests of nations ; and when impoverished 
India, degraded spiritually and morally, looked with 
tears in her e>es towards the Omnipotent Father, He, 
out of the riches of His inexhaustible mercy, came 
forward to relieve her—even as in times gone by He 
had rescued other peoples. In the course of time 
England felt the responsibility of her position as the 
ruler of India, and became connected with her in the 
closest ties of political and moral •relationship. A 
stream was opened which connected England and India, 
intellectuallv, socially, morally, and religiously, and all 
the refined and liberal ideas of the West came through 
this great channel into the East, into India. It is 
beginning to work wondrous changes. There are signs 
of new life on all sides in India, from the Himalayas to 
Cape Comorin. You see a new nation, rising up, as it 
were, with new aspirations, holier and loftier thought!, 
piirstiiis, and speculations. When we came to receive 
English knowledge in our schools and colleges, we 
learned to respect your Shakspeare, Milton, and Newton, 
and now I may say that in some measure they have 
become our own. We can now sympathise with you in 
all your intellectual pursuits and speculations. Your 
philosophy and science are ours. Thus we are one in 
thought. It is not merely the same Government that 
rules us, it is not merely the same generous-hearted and 
noble sovereign whose sway we all acknowledge, but we 
are at the same time one in heart and thougiit:— 
politically utiited, we are also intellectually united. 
(Cheers.) When I say,.“Long live Her Most Gracious 
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idolatt^ and superstition, when Mahometan oppression 
and misrule had almost extinguished the last spark of 
hope in the native Indian mind, when Hinduism, once 
a pure system of Monotheism, had degenerated into a 
most horrid and abominable system of idolatry and 
polytheism, when the priests were exceedingly piowerful, 
and were revelling in their triumphs over down-trodden 
humanity, the Lord in His mercy- sent out the British 
nation to rescue India. (Cheers.) In obedience to 
God’s injunction, England came and knocked at the 
doors of India, and said. “Noble sister, rise thou hast 
slept too long." And India rose. The invitation was 
providential, and the response too. India rose from 
her lethargy of ages, and saw the degraded condition 
into which she had sunk, and asked England for help : 
and the help so much needed has been given. Certainly 
the earlier British rulers in Hindoostan were corrupt, 
certainly the means often employed bv the early settlers 
were questionable, hut I look not to the human agency 
that was emploved, but dive beneath it, and see the 
finger of the All-wise Providence working for the 
redemption of my country. I forget and forgive all that 
individual Englishmen did to injure the cause of Indian 
redemotion, and, standing upon the universal basis of 
humanity, see how in history God employed special 
agencies to elevate and exalt my countrymen. (Cheers.) 
England and India became thus connected by an 
overruling Providence. 1 am one of those who have 
profound respect for the doctrine of God in History. 
As He takes care of individuals, so does He take care 
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of the interests of nations; and when impoverished 
India, degraded spiritually and morally, looked with 
tears in her eyes towards the Omnipotent Father, He, 
out of the riches of His inexhaustible mercy, came 
forward to relieve her—even as in times gone by He 
had rescued other peoples. In the course of time 
England felt the responsibility of her position as the 
ruler of India, and became connected with her in the 
closest ties of political and moral ^relationship. A 
stream was opened which connected England and India, 
intellectuallv, socially, morally, and religi«>usly, and all 
the refined and liberal ideas of the West came through 
this great channel into the East, into India. It is 
beginning to work wondrous changes. There are signs 
of new life on all sides in India, from the Himalayas to 
Cane Comorin. You see a new nation, rising up, as it 
were, with new aspirations, holier and loftier thought#, 
pursuits, and speculations. When we came to receive 
English knowledge in our schools and colleges, we 
learned to respect your Shakspeare, Milton, and Newton, 
and now I may say that in some measure they have 
become our own. We can now sympathise with you in 
all your intellectual pursuits and speculations. Your 
pliilosophy and science are ours. Thus we are one in 
thought. It is not merely the same Government that 
rules us, it i.s not merely the same generous-hearted and 
noble sovereign whose sway we ail acknowledge, but we 
are at the same time one in heart and thouglit:—• 
politically united, we are also intellectually united. 
(Cheers.) When I .say,.“Long live Her Most Gracious 
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Majesty Queen Victoria," I feel that niy words are 
reverberated throughout the length and breadth of India, 
and that all my educated countrymen j(»in with me in 
wishing prosperity and health to that great Queen from 
whom we have received so many and such rich bless¬ 
ings. (Applause.) England has already achieved 
wonders in correcting prejudices and dispelling the 
fgnorance of my country. England’s intelleclual con¬ 
quests in India ^re of a remarkable character. Just ns 
on a hn6 morning the mists are gradually dispelled by 
the rising sun, so in India the mists of ignorance and 
prejudice are being scattered away by tlie dawning 
light of English knowledge. Western literature, and 
science. The work of material prosperity hns also vastly 
advanced. The railway and rhe telegraph, those great 
pioneers of civilization, have already commenced their 
vfork, and are showering upon the people advantages 
and blessings of which they could foim no idea a 
century ago. On all sides the inexhaustible physical 
resources of the country are being developed; and 
although India is rich, and has made many rich, there is 
a great future before her of vast material prosperity and 
aggrandisement. Nor has India been inactive in the 
raacter of social reform.aiion. Ht*r great curse is caste : 
but English education has already proved a tremendous 
power in levelling the injurious distinctions of caste. 
The Indian who lias received a liberal English educalion 
finds it morafty impossible to retain his allegiance to 
cif^te. and although many, through fear of man, do not 
practically carry out their ptiticiples, their convictiotis 
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ire deep. The customs of premature mardage, and the 
practice nf polygamy, had long been acting banefully in 
India: but tlic intiueuce of Knglish education has 
Tended to operate most unwerfullv in turning away 
public opinion from these baneful customs. It is nov 
beginning to be felt that if India is to be reformed, 
■early marriage and polygamy must be abolished, and 
the marriage customs mu**! be improved and refornted 
The material, social, and intellectual improvements 
already acliieved by England m India ar# lasting monu 
rnents of her rule. “ These are thy trophies, Queen ol 
many Isles l'’*Tiie grandest achievement of all, however, 
IS the iuomI Riicl religituis reform ition of the country. 
When Eiighind cmbaTked in the woik, she, of course, 
went out with the Itible in her hands. (Cheers.) I'hal 
wonderful book has been received and studied, and ni 
uuiny r.ises, I am happy r<* say, apnreriated by the 
educated natives of India. Wnatever their religions 
denominations may be, wbateve*’ their peculiar [jrejii 
dices, I am certain, and can conidently say in this large 
public assembly, that if any of my countrynren feel a 
real hungering and thirsting after spiritual comfort, they 
must now and then open the pages of the Bible. How 
ever proud we may be of our orvn religious books, 
however great the value mat be which we attach to 
those ancient hooks inculcating ptincipljss- of pure 
'Theism, beque.athed by our forefathers as a precious 
legacy, it is a fact which must be admitted by all candid 
men that India cannot do without the spirit of the 
Bible. CCbeers.) India must read the Bible, for there 
3 
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are certain things in the Gospel of Christ wliich are of 
great importance to my country in the present transiti(»ti 
stage through which it is passing. Tne spirit of that 
wonrierful book must come into contact with the Indian 
mind. Honour, alJ honour, to that sacred band of 
energetic and self-sacrilicing mi:>sionaries wiro went out 
to India on a sacred mission, in order to reform and 
regenerate that great country { (Loud cheers.) Honour, 
all honour to them! for they did actually, in many 

cases, go through euornaous self-denial for the purpose 
of bearing witness unto the truth. Their lives are still 
before the Indian public, and often has many an Indiiin 
heart lovingly looked on these great inuiuiinents of the 
past, in order to draw encouraging, cheering, and life- 
giving lessons therefrom. Thus, through liiat book, 
and through the examples of miny honest, indefatigable, 
God-fearing nfissiemaries, India has received a large 
amount of spiritual influence, wbicb ha.s helped her to 
go on and career nobly forw.ird in the path of nationul 
religious reform. As ■rooii as this spirit went to w>i;k 
into the very heart the n-ation, India rose and said—• 
'‘Railways and telegraphs will not satisfy me. Mere 
schools and colleges cannot supply all my wants, cannot 
meet all my requirements. 1 must sati.sfy the spirit . 
the immortal spirit within me must be satisfied—all the 
noble aspirations of 'the soul must be gratified.” And 
it is very striking that irure English education and pure 
religious reformation coniinenced almost at the same 
time in Bengal, and have since gone on in parallel lines. 
Nearly half a century ago two remarkable men met 
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together in Calcutta to consider the best means 
reforming Ittdia. These men were David Hare, who 
proposed to reform the country by means of education, 
and Rajah Ram Mohuii Roy, who said that schools and 
colleges were not enough, but that the influence of a 
purer faith was also needfuL The result of the con¬ 
ference was that while on the one hand was established 
the Hindu College, followed in time by other similar 
educational institutions, there arose on tj>e other hand 
the Brahmo Somaj, or the Hindu Monotheistic Church. 
This reformetj church has gradually extended its opera¬ 
tions on all sides. The object of its founder, Ram 
Mohun Roy, was to revive the primitive Hindu religion, 
and, in spite of persecution and threats of excommuni¬ 
cation, he effected his noble purpose. He, however, 
shortly came to England, and was unfortunately pre 
vented by death from returning to India to complete his 
work. The cause of reform suffered a temporary 
collapse, but it subsequently received fresh impetus, 
and prospered in worthy hands. At first this Brahmo 
Som*j, to which I belong, was simply a Church 'for the 
worship of the One True God, according to the doc¬ 
trines and ritual inculcated in the earliest Hindu 
Scriptures. The members of the Brahmo Somaj, in its 
infancy, were simply Revivalists, if I may so say. Their 
object was to restore Hinduism to its primitive state of 
purity, to do away with idolatry and superstition, and 
caste, if possible, and to declare once more throughout 
the length and breadth of India the pure Monotheistic 
worship prescribed ic tb« Vedas, as opposed to the 
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idolatrous teacHinfj of the later Hindu Scriptrrres. The 
ft)iinder of the Brahmo Somaj had for hi? «»le reject 
the Festoratioi> of the primitive fornD of Hindu Mono¬ 
theism. numerous quotations fru«n 'the Hindu 
Scriptures he succeeded in convincing a large number 
of his nusguided countrymen that true Hinduism rttcft 
not to be found in the later Pnmnns, -which tauffht 
idolatry and superstition, but in the earlier books 'wliich 
taupht the worship of the One True God. Unformitately* 
however, either as the result of his teachings or froru 
their own independent judgment, his c9adjutors and 
followers for some time maintained the doctrine of the 
infallibility of the Vedas. IVenty yeats elaiwed, and 
the great mistake 'ras e\iK>sed. It was ascertained after 
careful, honest, ami disp-isvionate inquiries and 
researches, that the Vedas emtid irot be accepted as 
ct^ntaining ‘‘.til truth, and nothinc but the tnith,” but 
that they contained, along with .some very high truths, 
some of the worst forms of nature-worship, some absurd 
doctrines and ritual. And so the Brahnie> Somaj, 
because it was tlic work of God, could not but break 
with the Vedas- as soon as they were found to contain 
errors. fAppIause.^ In spite of the inevitable conse-- 
quence of forfeiting the sympathy of a large number of 
their countrymen, the Brahnws eventually threw the 
Vedas into the background altogether, and took up the 
bolder position of pure Tlieists. Siifce that time the 
great tide of true Theisiic reformation has been setttng 
in in all directions. From that time we date the lise in 
India of the true Munollkenitic Cliurclar.. lit ibe early 
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days,of the Br&hmo Somaj we see nothing but the revi¬ 
val of old primitive Hindu Monotheism, on the authority 
and basis of the Hindu books j but in later times we 
see a purer kind of Theism, unfettered by the Vedas, 
unshackled by the authority of priests, undehled by 
those absurd doctrines and speculations which lay 
mixed up with truth in the original books of the Hindus, 
—-a pure Theism which daily assumed a more noble 
and definite position in relation to surrounding Hindu¬ 
ism, to idolatry and casie,—-a Theism wltich could not, 
for that was impossible in the nature of things, remain 
long in the* state of mere intellectual dogmas and 
doctrines, but was morally constrained to develop itself 
in all fields of speculation and practice,—a Theism 
which was destined by the will of God to assume an 
aggressive attitude towards all manner of evil rampant 
in the land. (Applause.) Thai these are not mere 
words we have conclusive evidence to prove. Theism 
in India has already lived to accomplish that kind of 
work which I have already dilated upon, and I believe, 
if you only look at facts, y<m will find that the Brahaio 
Soinaj, not only in Bengal, but in Bombay, in the 
North-Western Provinces, and even in the Punjaub, is 
the centre of moral, social and religious reformation. 
In the Brahmo Somaj we see concentrated ail those 
great, urgent, and pressing reforms which India needs 
at the iiresent moment. Is it the amelioration of the 
condition of woman that India wants? Look at the 
Brahmo Somaj, and you see already are gathered in 
some ol its chapels, ladies who have discarded idolatry, 
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supefsiitton, and caste altogether, who have iearnea to 
pray in their own house unto the One True God, and 
have set their faces boldly against every form of poly¬ 
theism and idol-worship, and some of whom have 
published most beaatifnl Theistic verses and hymns. 
Is it the distinctions of caste that are to be levelled ? 
You see amongst the Brahmos a good number of valiant 
and brave men, who not only dine with men of all 
classes, irrespective of the distinctions of colour, caste, 
and creed, btit who have promoted intermarriages 
between members of different castes. (Applause.) The 
higb-casle Brahmin has accepted as his wife a low-raste 
Sudra, and vice Versa. 'Htrough the exertions of the 
Brahmo Somaj and the agency of Government schools 
and colleges, caste is daily losing its power. Very few 
amongst the educated natives of India, very few, indeed, 
amongst the members of the Somaj attach any impor¬ 
tance to caste distinctions, except for merely social 
purposes. Just as there is caste in all parts of the 
world, so there may be caste in India, a mere system of 
social distinctions-^perhaps political distinctions—but 
as a systei^ of religious distinctions no educated man 
in India, no Brahmo, would tolerate it for one moment. 
It is simply revolting to the ordinary feelings of human 
nature to perpetuate a system of distinctions which run 
counter to the spirit of the great doctrines of the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. 

Perhaps you will ask me, "What is the attitude you 
assume towards Christianity—towards Christ ? Do you 
accord an affectionate and brotherly welcome to the 
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missionaries of Christ, or do you look upon them with 
feelings of abhorrence and hatred ?” I for one must 
say that it is impossible for a true Theist, whether 
Indian or European, to cherish in his mind feelings of 
antipathy or aversion towards Christ or his disciples. 
(Applause.) That is literally impossible. There are 
thousands in India, I know, and many of them I number 
amongst my own friends, who do not at all like to see 
('hrist preached to the population of India. Christianity 
has come to India in a foreign and repulsive form. 
('Iiriscianity in its founder, in its earliest traditions, in 
Its earliest labourers, was Oriental, and there is no 
reason wliy Christianity should in these days be present¬ 
ed to t^he Indian population in any other than an 
Orieiuil asjrect. (Applause.) Leave us to ourselves, 
and let us study the Bible. (Loud Applause.) Do we 
not hnd there imageries and precepts of an Asiitic and 
Oriental stamp ? Do we not find that rbere is much in 
these descriptions with which, as Indians, we cannot 
hut synijiathize ? Do we not feel that the spirit 
('hristianity comes to us as something very natural, 
congenial to our hearts, something with ^hich by the 
very jjeciiliar cmisiituiion of our Indian mind, we are 
bound to syrnfiathize ? The true spirit of Christianity 
.shall be accepted by India. There are thousands 
amongst my countrymen who deny that; but I for one, 
so long as I live, shall continue to say that the real 
spirit of Christ India will one day receive. (Loud 
Applause.) Hut I cannot say the same thing in regard 
to the doctrines and dogmas which you have presented 
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to India. (Applause.) There are so many Churches 
into which Christianity has been divided, there are so 
many different kinds of doctrines, and ceremonies, and 
rituals prescribed and followed by different religious 
denominations who call themselves Christians, that 
India is really coofounded and perple?ted when she is 
asked to solve the great problem-'-which of these is to 
he accepted, which is the true one P All these different 
sects which -constitute the Church of Christ represent 
different principles, different doctrines, .ilthough they 
have something in common ; but in India we are 
obliged to look to the matters of divergence more than 
to those matters in regard to which there is unity in 
Christ’s Church. Each sect comes at a time to the 
Indian inquirer and exhibits its om'ii doctrines and 
dogmas. Eor the time being these docliines ami 
dogmas engage the attention and interest of ilie Hindu, 
and perhaps he is partially satisfied. But then ccmies 
the missionary of another Church, and his mind gets 
unsettled; and thus, as he passes through various 
dogmas and teachings, he naturally becomes quite con¬ 
founded and knows not what to do. But remember that 
all this time, though passing through a bewildeiing 
series of endless dogmas, he still cherishes in his heart 
respect and reverence for the central figure of Christ. 
(Hear, hear ) Tims is it that though we Indians have 
not been able to accept any particular form of Christiani* 
ly, yet we are steadfast in our attacliinent to Jesus 
(’lirist, whom you so much respect and reverence. The 
'peculiarly catholic feature of this meetiug interests tnc 
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deeply. I see gathered on this great platform ininisters 
of ten different sections of Christ's CInirch assembled 
together to honour India, to encourage India in her 
great work of self-reformation. I feel that -though, in' 
reghrd to doctrines and dogmas, there are differences 
among us, and rriust continue to he, yet still we are all 
oi>e in spirit, one in soul and heart, so far as we recng. 
ni«e those vital and central truths which Jesus Christ’ 
promulgated,—Love the Ix>rd thy God with all thy 
heart, and mind, and soul, and strength, and love thv 
neighbour Rs.thyscif. These two, I believe, are the 
cardinal principles of true religion as taught by him. 
(Applause.) Is there a single man in nil India who 
would for one moment refuse his assent to doctrines 
such as these ? (Hear, hear.) It may be urged that 
the very name of Christianitv is repulsive to an Indian 
ear ; yet I snv that by the Irresistible charm of spiritual 
rnfiuence, Christ comes and enters se^'i'etly into the 
Indian mind. The Indian mind is perhaps unron^cions 
t>f his entrance for some time. Tlie enlightened Hindu 
poriiaps knows not that he'’has in his heart something 
which the spirit of Christ p'*t there. Unconsciously, 
therefore, tlion.sands,—hundred.s perhaps consciously, 
are being led into real and spiritual communion with 
rtirist. I come here, my friends, to study Christianity 
in its living and spiritual forms. I do not come to 
study the doctrines of Christianity, but truly Christian 
life as displayed and illustrated in England. I come t<» 
study the spirit of Christian philanthropy, of Christian 
charily, and honourable Cliristian self-denial. It is my 
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convict^n that Engiaod has become a great nation* nt^ 
merely Ihrough commerce and trade, but through the 
haltowiag influence of a life-giving religion. Now, my 
friends, pardon me if I say that you have done great 
harm to our people in sending into our country a large 
number of nominal Christians, who, though they have 
in their minds doctrines and dogmas in endless number, 
do not show strict and faithful allegiance to their master 
Jesus Christ in tactual life. If there is one honest sin¬ 
cere Christian in India who exercises irresistible heaven¬ 
ly influence on those around him by his Ipve of God, 
by his conscientious discharge of duty, there are around 
him ten who are every moment trying to neutralize this 
sacred influence. (Kear.) It greatly distresses me, 
and it is for this reason alone that I bring furtli before 
you this unpleasant truth; for the good of India, for 
the sake of England, let us be spared such nominal 
Christians. You ask me—why have Christian mission¬ 
aries proved a failure there ? You ask me,—why do 
not your people receive our missionaries in a cordial 
spirit? You have yourselves to thank for that. (Hear) 
We Indians attach far greater importance to righteous 
life than to pure doctrine.s. (Hear.) If tliere is real 
Christian life in India it will make itself felt one day. 
Many a Christian man and woman laboured in the great 
Indian vineyard, of whom the memory has not passed 
away. The good things that lay in their lives have gone 
into the life of India. The spirit of truth like leaven 
leaveneth the mns.s, and although these men and 
women wete not missionaries! although they did not 
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preach from pulpita, yet the secret imperceptible Chris* 
tian influence of theit Uvea leaveneth the mass of 
humanity around them ; and thus every true doctrine« 
every true practice, was treasured up in India. And 
if in future any one could open up the depths of the 
Indian heart, he would assuredly hud there the living 
influence of all those truths which were communicated 
by truly Chris'ian men and women. India is a grateful 
n.acion, and India will continue to acknowledge with 
thankfulness all those blessings which she has received 
or may in future receive from England. But if good 
men and good Christians have benefited my country, a 
host of professing ('hristians have exerted a baneful 
influence which lias told frightfully upon the destinies 
t)f my country. I wish from the depths of my heart that 
.suoli rnen never went out to India; the fair name of 
Engl.ind would then have remained undefiled. If, 
therefore, my brethren, you desire to give India the 
blessings of true religious reformation, send us good 
men, men whose lives will prove true to the spirit of the 
Gospel. Doctrines, In themselves, are not strong 
enough to shake men’s convictions, which oftentimes 
appe-ar to be deeivrooted. The Hindus are so peculiarly 
wedded to the traditions of the past, that it is hard, 
perhaps next to impossible, to overcome their prejudices 
entirely. But I say, if there is the power of truth in 
your life you will command the respect and gratitude of 
my countrymen, and make a lasting impression on them 
in spite of their conformity with ancient traditions and 
customs. 
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Ladies and Gentlemen, I have explained to you the 
great object which has brought me here. 1 dare say 
you sympathise with me. If I hive in any way offended 
you, as a stranger I throw myself entirely upon yonr 
indulgence and sympathy. 'I’hough there are many 
points on which we differ, yet the great work of abolish¬ 
ing idolatry and caste in India must enlist the sympathy 
of every one here present. Let us, therefore, harmo¬ 
niously co-op|rate to give India the knowledge of the 
pure and saving God. Let ns give India true brother¬ 
hood, universal brotherhiiod, which shall ncjt recognise* 
the distinctions of caste at all. Your destinies and the 
destinies of India are interwoven with each other ; your 
interests ind our interests are identified ; and I ho[ie, 
therefore, you will no longer withhold from us that 
active sympathy, that friendly co-operation, which you 
have for a long time denied us—not because you wefe 
wanting in sympathy, but because you did not know’ 
enough of us. I have given you my warmest thanks 
for what England has already done for ns; but she 
has still a great many things to do. There aie many 
■serious defects in the administrative m.achinery which 
have to be rectified, manv just grievances of the peofilc 
to .be redressed, many instances of injustice and 
oppression whose recurrence should be prevented by 
more humane legislation, many scandals which have to 
be removed. For these you are responsible, and I trust 
you will not neglect to give India all she wants, and 
•will 'h she has a right to demand from you. You must 
do justice to my country. You must prove true to the 
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sacred trust Providence has .reposed m you. I trust 
y<Mi will accept my hu.nble pleadings in bel^alf of my 
dtnit couiUry* • I hope you will feel more and more the> 
:mp<irt«nce of that vast country which God has placed 
under your protection*—that country which has always 
been the prolific *theme of philosophers, antiquarians, 
poets, theologians, and novelists, and has excited the 
admiration of alt ages,—the country of stupendous 
mountains and majestic rivers, the land of inexhaustible 
physical and metual resoutces, the country of countless 
races and tribes, of endlessly diversified languages and 
creeds, manners and usages, the country where the 
most rransrendental Pantheism, the purest Monotheism, 
and the most giganlic sjsteni of idolatry reign together, 

' -tlie remntry wliich boasts a mfist ancient and exalted 
CIV ili;?ation, and is destined to have a more glorious 
fuLHie. As an humble rej>resentative of such a country, 

I hope dtiring my sfijourn hete to receive >our kind 
sympathy and aid in all that is calculated to bring about 
a closer union between that country and England. I 
do not want the outward glitter of civiii/.ition, the 
formalities of external refinement ; let me enttir into the 
heart of the country, let me study its deep spiritual life. 
Give me something more substantial than advertise- 
m.mts, whirli to the stranger are such tormenting proofs 
of yoiir outward prosperity. (Eangluer.) Slmw me that 
yon have something nobler than the hollow science of 
puffing, whicli seems to have been carried to perfection 
here. (Applause und laughter.) Bring me into contact 
and intercourse with truly Christian hearts; show me 
4 
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all that is great and pure >n your national iostitutions^ 
Abore all, I reiterate my A|^lkation, bring the best 
energies of your hearts at>d souls and your whole 
enthusiasm to bear on the great work of Indian regene- 
nuion. Let us all unite, for the glory of India and fur 
the glory of England, to discharge the great duties we 
o»'e to those two countries, which an All-Wise and All- 
Merciful God has united together in the inscrutable 
economy of His providence. May we all thank the 
Lord, may we bless His great name I May India and 
England one day be found to kiss each other as dear 
and beloved sisters, and, taking the name of the True 
God on their lips, proceed hand-iir-band together into 
that far land, that distant Kingdom of Heaven, where 
there is eternal peace and everlasting hapi>ines5. (Loud 
and continued applause.) 

Lord Houghton : I am honoured by being selected 
out of this distinguished and varied audience to propose 
a vote of thanks to our Indian guest for the address he 
1 ms just delivered to us, We thank him politically, for 
the generous words in which he has expressed his 
convictions as to the effect of British rule over that vast 
portion of the Orimtal world whicli Providence has 
entrusted to its care. I have long felt very deeply on 
this subject, and believe that to the 'itture historians of 
«mr country it will be a source of legitimate pride to 
contrast the principles of our power in India with those 
that have characterized the conquest of other European 
nations over the East and West of the globe. Foreign 
domination bears with it ^inevitable evils, but it is 
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diffi^uU to see bow wflhout it the civilization of the 
wor d could have attained its present proportions; and 
if, in the main, our authority has been guided by justice, 
and tempered by humanity—if such men as our guest 
tell us that India not only accepts its destiny, but looks 
on us ns benefactors—all we have now to do is to strive 
to the utmost to conciliate and deserve that esteem. We 
thank him socially, for the evidence which his remark* 
a ble individuality affords of the probability of such a 
development of the native inteUicence and character in 
India as tnay^ reliese us from the monoooly of power, 
and enable us to associate the inhabitants of the country 
with ourselves in the administration of justice and in 
the duties of the executive. He has declaimed with 
jusi indignation against the destructive effect of the 
custom of caste on the mind and heart of his race ; let 
ns show him that that institution which, in its mitigated 
form, in connection with the feudal system, has inflicted 
so nuich injury on Europe, has not served to raise a 
barrier between us and members of the other human 
families; and that we can work with them, in all 
friendship and sympathy, for the common good. And 
lastly, we thank him religiously, for the recognition of 
the influence of Christianity in Indta. even where its 
dogmatic truths have not been definitely accepted. An 
Eastern friend of mine—a Tamil gentleman of much 
cultivation—told me that his best consolation in con¬ 
trasting the intellectual and material pride of the West 
with his own decayed rivitiziition, was given him in the 
words of Monsieur Cousin, the French philosopher: 
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^‘Remember that all the theosophies of the world came 

from the hanks of the Ganges. ’ It was that same 

Oriental who, i»i answer to my. renr»ark timt it always 

seemed to me a strange [Koblem that Christianity, itself 

an Eastern, religion, should- have had so triumphant a 

progress over the Western world, while its advance-in 

any part of the East was so tardy and uncertain,suggested 

that I did nut take into account the pure Theism which 

lay at the bottom of all Eastern religions; however 

corrupted ; and that the first work of the Christian 

religion was to destroy the various forms of heathenism 

that were degrading the pojnilaiions of Europe. • In 

our guest we see an illustration of this principle ; lie 

tells U.S he bin come here to learn—may I add that he 

has something to teach ? 

“So may wc justly weigh the wfirth 
Of Truth, that shall be born 
From niarriaxe of the W«“stf rn earth 
With nations of the Moiu.'* 

Rev. Dr. Sanderson : I have much pleasure in 
seconding this vote of thanks to Keshub Chunder Sen. 
Knowing the dilTicuity which a Hindu has in overcom¬ 
ing his dread of the sea, and in breaking tlie trammels 
of caste, so as to undertake a voyage, I am glad tf» 
welcome him to England, and hope it may lead to 
pthers following him. His visit will, I trust, give us a 
deeper interest in India, and enable him to carry hack 
.ideas that wjll better fit him to serve his country. 
Having spent, many years as a missionary in India, I 
can assure the meeting that India neither i.s, nor has 
•heep, the stereotyped, inimcvyable country it is-generally 
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'supposed to be. India is not a stranger to reformers, 
h'he religion in which our guest was born owes its 
present form and extensive spread, some centuries agd, 
to the active itinerant seal of one of those master-mind^ 
that make epochs in history. My principal work as A 
missionary was preaching the Gospel to the people in 
their own language. This brought me into frequent close 
contact with all classes of the people, and would, in the 
opinion of most persons, be likely to ^produce bitter 
tipoosition. I can testify, however, that in no other 
country is there more real toleration. With some 
exceptions the Hindus give perfect freedom of opinion, 
though dislikingand are alw.sys ready to 
nffoid a [latieiit and impartial hearing. They are, as a 
rule, intelligent, polite, and gentlemanly in all their 
intercourse. Much as I have seen of the great and 
extensive good eff<'Cted bv the labours of fotcign 
iTWSbionaries, I liavc always felt tliat the full regeneration 
of India must be acconiiijished bv mevns of her own 
sons. And they are cap ihle of doing it. (Thnstianity 
must become natui.ilixed It 1ms seemed to me that, 
.ts, undei Gfxl’*, providence, the Ivnglisb, at first a (ew 
humble tradeis, then establishing sm.iil foitresses for tli<’ 
defence i^f their tiadc, eventually subdued the whole 
coiinliy bv discipline and pini>lov)ng the natives them¬ 
selves as soldiers, so God will, as He ever doe®, use the 
people themselves to subdue them to His truth. ^Ve 
cannot tell how soon He may r.iise up lefoimers who, 
like S.inl of ’Parsus, will change llie customs of the whole 

ctuiptty. 
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With regard to the Brahmo Somaj, of which out 
guest is the chief present representative, every man will 
view and. judge of it from his own standpoint. I have 
watched it with deep interest, because it cannot stop 
where it now is. Keshub Cbunder Sen has told us its 
origin in dissatisfaction with modern Hinduism. Its 
promoter, convinced of present errors, hoped to find 
in their most ancient scriptures, the Vedas, a pure form 
of monotheism. That hope has been disappointed. 
The puerilities of the Vedas, he tells us, corai)el them 
to look further. In the Bible, he avows, their wants are 
met. They want the Bible. They must h^ve the Bible. 
At present iliey are puzzled by the diversity of opinion 
and ritual hi Christendom, and the inconsistent lives of 
professed Christians. Though this movement is as yet 
far from the point where I long to see it, I gladly hail it 
as a great step in response to the gracious invitation of 
Him whom we revere and love, “Come unto me, all 
that labour and are heavy laden, and 1 will give you 
rest.” 

A vote of thanks to the chairman, moved by Lord 
Lawrence and seconded by James Heywoud, Esq,, 
terminated the proceediugs. 
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A LARGE congregation was drawn to Mr. Martineau's 
chapel in Little Portland Street, on Sunday, loth April, 
by the announcement that Keshub Chunder Sen, the 
leader of the Brabmo Somaj, a society of Hindoo 
reformers, who have renounced idohworship without 
embracing Christianity, would preach* Among the 
cotigregation were members of both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment, and several men of eminence in science and 
literature. The devotional part of the service was 
conducted by Dr. Martineau, and at its close Keshub 
('hiinder Sen ascended the pulpit, and preached the 
following sermon, taking as his text the words, "In Him 
we live, and move and have our being.” 

It is of the utmost importance to ns that we should 
realize the presence of that great and holy God whom 
we profess to worship, and the solemn relation in which 
we stand to Him. Without it, religion is almost power¬ 
less : it may satisfy the understanding and the intellect, 
but it cannot exercise any influence upon our life and 
conduct.^ There are thousands among nominal Theists 
who seem to entertain very accurate theological notions 
of the Divinity j they boast of their knowledge of God ; 
they congratulate themselves Ujwn having given up 
idolatry in ill its forms, and complacently think they are 
very near the kingdom of heaven. But beneath theii 
boasted theological scholarship there ofteolimes lurks 
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unbelief in its milder, but not less insidious forms. 
They think of the l^ord as one who is remote from 
them j they think of Him as one who does very little 
in the direct administration of the affairs of the world. 
They have, it is true, very correct abstract conceptions 
of God, immortality, and duty; in regard'to doctrines 
and dogmas their ideas may be perffect j but when they 
sit down to pray—when they t.’y to open their hearts to 
tlieir Lord—they seem to send their words, their prayers 
and thanksgivings, into empty space, where titere is 
none to hear them—no Personal Divinity to respond lo 
them. It is very necessary, if we are itally anxious 
about our salvation, that we should not boast of mere 
intellectual ideas of God. It is one thing to say with 
the understanding that God exists ; it is quite a difTei 
ent thing to .say with the whole heart and .soul,— my 
God is before me and behind me, and fillcth all spnee. 
It is one thing to talk of God as tlie etornal, infinite, 
majestic Sovereign of the universe ; it is (jtiite another 
thing to feel Him very near our hearts as our living and 
loving Father. I.et us not, therefore, merely satisfy oin 
understanding with proper ideas of God. Let us sec 
tliat the heart, too, is satisfied. God created the 
universe, but He has not gone a»v.iy from tlie universe. 
He liveth among us ; He dwelleth in our homes ; He 
is present with us in all the vast and varied concerns of 
life ; wherever we are He is with us. He does not 
stand in the same relation to the world as the watch¬ 
maker does to the watch. The Lord animates all (he 
jnovements of the physical world—Uc tiiiifikens all the 
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spiritual movements of mankind. He is in the midst 
of hfstory. His merciful finger works beneath all those 
iinportai>t transactions and affairs which give so much 
interest to history. When we look up aT)d see the vast 
starry convex—when we see that the moon is bathing 
the whole of nature in one flood of serene and sweet 
light, are we to Aink that the l^m\ Is awa 3 % that it is 
through ‘ some mechanical law that all these vast 
planetary orbs move, and* nature appears so beautiful ? 
No ; the Power of all |>owers is the Lord, the Beauty 
of all beauty^, He peivadeth all space : He quickenedi 
the movements of the universe. S \vlicn we enter our 
homes, and look into the affairs of our every-day life, 
we find that we arc not alone; we feel that even in all 
the little details of cuir daily transactions, the Lord h 
present with ns; He is movit^g matter and mind, so as 
to bring unto ns spiiitual blessings in the end. And 
when we enter into the arena of public life, even tliere 
we find that the LorcT has not <leseried us. Nations are 
governed by Mis supt'dme will, just in the same wav as 
individuals are. There is no part of space where tlie 
I-.ord is not ; there is no nation whom the Lord has 
deserted. He was present when He created the 
universe ; He has been all aloni: present^n the universe ; 
and even to day we can speak of Him as the sublime 
I AM. Nominal Theists may be satisfied with an 
intellectual and abstract idea of God, but tl)e true I’heist 
ramiot rest satisfied' with that. Not until the very 
mention' of the Living Being who is ever I AM causes a 
ttirilli'of devotiutial fei'vour in his iieurt will he be satis* 
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fied. He desires to feel that he is ever surrotihded dhd 
encoitipassed by One who is near and dear to hitti. 
That is the true Theistic notion of the Deity. Fonitti- 
laries of logic, dogmas, and doctrines, have their worth, 
and are good in their own tvay; but wlien we wish to 
reform and purify our character, wh^ we are sincerely 
anxious to satisfy the hungering and thirsting of the 
soul we want One who will live with us as a real power; 
we want a Frien^ and a constant Companion for time 
and for eternity,—One who will sympathise with us, so 
to say, in all the difficulties and trials of One to 

whom we can open the depths of our hearts in pr&yer 
and earnest supplication,—One who will not only hear 
our prayers, but grant them. Such a God is the need 
of the world, and the sinner peculiarly feels the want of 
such a God. Unless and until he has such a God 
clearly before him, unless and until he succeeds in 
abiding in the constant presence of such a God, he 
cannot believe that he has entered the safe harbour of 
true faith. Tliere are many who, when they attend 
church, seem anxious to realize the presence of Gt)d ; 
but when they leave the church, and go about their 
business, they leave Him behind and lorget Him. It 
is absolutely necessary that we should realize His 
presence, not only in the chape), but even in the bank¬ 
ing establishment, in the library, in the school, in the 
university, in all the fields of daily labour, that we may 
be able to hold communion with Him whensoever we 
like. When we see those whom we love we feel refresh¬ 
ed; the countenance of a friend takes away from ub a 
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(o&d of affiictioT) and difficulty; the very sight of a 
jcind and loving friend whom we have not seen for 
months chases away sorrow, and blunts the edge of 
adversity, and affords us peculiar delight. But do we 
feel such emotions when we see the Lord ? Do we 
care to realize such emotions when we are before Him ? 
When we offer our prayers, are we to congratulate 
ourselves on the mere fact that these prayers are not 
offered to false gods and goddesses ? If we do not 
believe in the millions of deities that fill the idolater’s 
pantheon, are we to rest satisfied? That is negative 
work. Wo liave come out of the Egypt of idol-worship, 
it is true ; but have we gone far enough towards that 
land where alone we can find peace and comfort in 
direct communion with the True God? Have we 
enabled ourselves to form positive ideas of the Real 
Divine Person, and draw near to Him in spirit ? Now, 
in this cliurch, who is it that stands before us? Who 
hears oui words ? Are we to look up and down, are we 
to look forwards and backwards, and then say it is all 
empty space, and nothing more ? When we offer our 
prayers do we address them to an abstraction ? or is 
there a Person before us clothed in the attributes of 
infinite righteousness and mercy, power, and wisdomj? 
Do we feel certain in our hearts that the space we see 
l>efore us is not empty space, but the abode of the 
Deity ? Our outward eyes see Him not; our ears hear 
Him nut ; but still He is real. Because invisible, is 
He the less real ? Is He less real than the false but 
visible gods and goddesses that arc worshipped by the 
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idolater ? He is the Supreme Reality that gives reality 
to all men and things in the universe ; and as such we 
ought always to regard Him. Ere we sit down to pray,. 
let us feel satisfied that He is before us, about to hear- 
all we have to say, and ready to grant the prayers of an 
earnest and sincere heart. Let us feel that now, in tliis 
church, He is present aniotig us to give ns the blessings 
of salvation—not as some ethereal, metaphysical abstrac¬ 
tion, not as a de.id, lifeles.s divinity, but ns a I.iving’ 
Person, far more personal, far more living, than any¬ 
thing we could conceive or see in this world. We are 
apt to suppose that what we .see with our eyes is tin; 
only reality in the universe—that beyond the region of 
the senses there is nothing but abstraction, nothing bat 
ideal existrnce, nothing that is real. Hut no. Tho‘ 
whole universt* is full of that majestic and awful reality' 
which would stir the inmost depths of our hearts if we 
could once realize and feel it. 

The presence of (jod is really a great school of 
discipline. H’hose who do not feel the I.ord’s presence 
often find tliat when temptations gather around them 
they have no power, no strength within them wlutiewith 
to op{>ose the assaults of th.-se temptation''. 'Kin those 
Jfrin feel tint the Ltird is near unto them, feel at the 
same time the power of the Lord entering into llie 
depths of their heart in order to arm the soul for figliting 
the great battle of truth. I..'»t temptations come around 
us, let penurv hurl its darts upon us ; if we feel tliat tiie 
Father is with us we shall not fe.ir, ws shill not f.iiiit, 
but open out our sorrows unto,Hitn ; we shall say unto 
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Him *‘Lord, help Thou Thy poor and weak child/^ A 
word of prayer uttered in a spirit of sincerity and 
earnestness will be sufficient to bring down from the 
Father of Mercy strength enough to resist all the 
temptations that can come to us. When we lose riches, 
when we are visited with domestrc affiiction, we want 
strength—sometimes an extraordinary amount of 
strength, in order to overcome these peculiar calamities 
and r;?verses to which we are now and then exposed. 
And who can help us in these seasons of trial but llie 
I.#ord plenteous in loving-kindn ;ss ? and how can 

we reaiiae His loving kindness unless we alw'ays place 
Him before us as our constant Companion and Friend ? 
Our joy is increased a hundredfold, and all that is 
painful in life is removed altogether when wc see the 
loving countenance of our Father. The prestMtee of the 
Lord is thus not only a school of discipline w'here our 
characters can be purified and temptations guarded 
against, but it is also a source of happiness to us. An 
abstract God can never please u.s ; mere conceptions of 
God cannot take our troubles away. When the heart 
is heavy, and all is dark around, when all earthly friends 
have given us up, when we ate deserted even by our 
parents, and all those who are near and dear to us —^ 
when we ore in solitude, and see none on earth to wipe 
the tears of sorrow from our cheek, to whom shall;we 
appeal ? At whose feet shall we open out the thoughts 
and feelings oF our hearts ? The Lord is our only hope, 
the fountain of happiness and jov ; and as soon as wc 
offer our prayers unto Hjm, He wipeih off the tears of 

5 
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9t>rrow and removeth the heaviness of out hearts. He 
says uT»to his children,—“Blessed are ye, for «1! your 
sorrows and troubles have been taken away.” VVe are 
all in need of happiness. There are so many tlnirgs in 
ii*is worid to distress and dishearten U8 that we every 
no.v and tlren feel the necessity of realizing the presence 
of that God who alone can bring unto us true peace and 
happiness. Such joy we can always have, not only 
wlnle we are in the church, but while we are in our own 
lu»tise«, not only while we are engayetl in the adoration 
and worship of Clod, but even wlien we are enjjttged in 
lUf^roaDtile »|>c(:ulati<>i)$, in the dry drini^cry of d:uly 
business. The Ix)rd i.s cverywlicre present ; ami 
fdithfu) servant, in whatever sphere of duty he mny he 
i'nyaged, fuul^ happiness and f>euce in His service. 
'I’iicre >5 na wnrk t/n earth which is dry, uninteresting, 
or puinf^lo Iriin. There is no duty, however unpleasnnf 
It may he to otlier luen, which is without reliiiiou'? 
sij^nifiranre to the true Thei'^t. Everything rome*^ to 
th<* Thoist as the direct command of God, and willingly, 
faitlifullv, and cheerfullv the son carries out the behests 
<»f the Ir)vin 2 Father. And wheresoever the child may 
I'c, the Father is always thpre. As soon as the time for 

4 

jirayer comes, the TvOrd is there to hear prayers. As 
soon as the time for worldly avocation cornea, the Master 
is there to give the reward of daily labour unto the 
servant. In this way akme can we feel ourselves strong 
and safe in this world of trial, happv and joyful in tiii.s 
land of affliction and sorrow. Tell me, brethren, can 
you get on in this world without this soothing, this life- 
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giving, and pimfying pre<ience of the Lfird ^ Experience 
Has tuiUf'ht ustliat inerethe(>i(s'V cniinoc help us wiien 
we are i» the midst of tnal , eirtnly friemlt. cdunnt save 
ns wlien we are actually deluged with temptations and 
sina In such moments we feel tlie pies-'iice of the 
Lord %ery much When, tlierefore,\ou come into the 
house of worship you sUoald trv your best so to realise 
Ood s presence that you m ly acquire ftith, jo\, strength, 
iikI oiiiity, hv bolv and quiet rominiini(jn with the 
l^ord , and carry those blessings alw ivs wuh you 
wheiesoe^ you may go Thus, ihedocttine of Divine 
Presence becomes a n i.htj powei of salvation with sm 
nets Fot when the L >rd s lys I am, all hia childien, 
servtnts, btliever\ and woishippeis in all parts of the 
world feel stiried up and as soon as the Master issues 
IDs commands, all tht servants go forth to seivc Hun 
in His strength If ever, through mural infatcation, we 
commit bin tlie greic Judge and SiMour reveils Himself 
unto ns as a tremendous ind overp iwtrtng r< liity , and 
through fear of Him we depart fiom the ptlii of evil 
^\ litJi the earthly teachci is piesent before the wicked 
punil, wlwn the father is just before the eves of the 
guiltv som, would not the son, would not the pupil feel 
ni-itin me }us>ly the pressure of all influence dissuading 
him fro n the path of wickedness, iniqiiitv, and disobe^ 
dietice? in solitude mm might do anvthiiig Ive chose 
hut when m the solemn presence of a teacher or father, 
live wavward child finds that there is an influence w'hich 
cannot be easily set aside, asid which is destined to 
rectify hic iiabita So u vf a lUi Ub iti our relations to 
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God. If we were alJ assured that the Lord was near unto 
tis, who could overcome the influence of His pre^ence ? 
It is because we are unmindftil of Him ihnt sin makes 
us captive?*. ea-»y and willing captives ofrenlrnies. 
Friends and brethren, realise the presenre of the Lord 
whom you have learned to worship and obey. Carry 
Minj ahaut with vou wheresoever you nitty go, and l6t 
Hrm speak unto you daily as your loving Father, as 
yxnir Friend jn times of trouble, as vour Great Friend ir> 
time and in eternitv. And when we die. on our death¬ 
bed the lovni; 2 -kindi>ess of the Father shall rev^l itself ; 
the darts of death shall become toofFcnsive, all the 
sorrows of <leath shall be taken away, and we shall go 
joyfullv, carried by the hand of our Great Lord* our 
Merciful and I-ovmg Father ; we shall leave all our 
friends and the riches of this world behind, not with 
tears incur eyes, but with jovfiil hearts. We shall feel 
we are now going with the Father into the mansinns of 
righteousness artd pea'^e, where there is no weeping, no 
sighing, no sorrow, but where we shall enjoy eternal 
peace and eternal happiness. Reah» the Father in all 
His works. In the little flower behold Him. In all the 
beautiful things that our Father has scattered broa<lrast 
over the universe, sec Him and feel Him. l>o not 
think He is remote from any of the objects m this world. 
Wherever you go, see that there is a direct connection 
between every little thing and the Fathet ; then you wilt 
find that the wbote imiverse is the house of the true 
TheiSt, the great house where our Fatner doth ever 
dwell, the great cathedral, where we may every mometr^ 
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pt.xf ur)to Hirn« We shall find that there is very little 
titfrer:fnce betiveen this church and the great cathedral 
t>r God outside^ the vast universe^ where every son of 
Va )d may pray every moment unto Him. We shall then 
lin'I that there is nothing like a season for prayer or for 
worshin , but wherever and whenever the child asketh^ 
tlie Vither is ready to give. Friends and breihren, ye 
shall have comfort everlasting If you reali^te the presence 
of the I. nil in this way. I thank the Lord that He has 
htmicilit nu* antoni^st yon. I thank Hnn lliat I nm 
tmahled to miv with you this morning in ILs house, and 
to 1 \ise uj) onii hearts in one swellinii chnius, and offer 
(MU thanks, c>ur uravers, and suppliraljons unto Him. 
It ‘ 41 VCS me pt’cnhar hapniness, inde-d, to he amongst 
^o^l. I r<*el ilmt, though a foreigner, I cut inincle mv 
feeble Vf)tre with yours m ude^ring an \ giorifvirg 
Him wiio is our common Father. 1 feel that He whose 
real p^<»^enre is felt here in England dwelK in Tridia too 
1 tint though my brethren In India ar(' remote 
phy>irnlly from their friends here, ycr in snirit w’c aie 
always neir unto eirh otlier, and that the mighty God 
who dwells in this great church to-d?w is ihu F.ither of 
all nations. Therefore, brethten, lei us sing foith Uis 
praise and glor)’ all the dH>s we live.' let His real 
^pirifutl presence be the great gospel of salvation unto 
all sinners in this world. Unite and co-operate 
harmoniously in order to bring unto yourselves, and to 
all those svljo are suffering from sin and iniquity, tl»e 
blessings of true salvation' which His felt piesrtue 
can secure. May the Lord hear us; may He be wuh 
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SERMON AT SOUIH HLACF CHAPEL 

Sunday, April ij, 1870. 

"(iod 19 love I and he that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in 
Cod, and God in him 1 JOHN iv. 16. 

Thf God whom we worship 19 not only the Living 
God, but also the I.oving God He*is not only a 
majestic reality, He is also our loving Father; He is 
not only most real, but at the same lime most dear. 
It IS necessarv, tiurefore, that while we trj to realize 
His holy presence, and accept if as a solemn reality 
peividing all space, we should at tlie same time 
endeavour, as far as possible, to comprehend that 
siipieiTii’' vnd infinite love winch guides all the move* 
nu ms of the universe, and ministers to our phjsical and 
spiritiul Ivan’s He is really a loving Father, who 
aivvajs looketh after us. Rut how are we to imderstand 
His love ^ Aie wc to studs d! the physical liws, 
ai cording to which the universe is governed, in order 
to know that He IS really our Father ? Is it necessary 
to take into account all those tuitlis which science has 
in recent times revealed to us, in Older to comprehend 
the perfection of the Fathefr’s love ^ Or can we not by 

a simpler process reach His love directly, and place 

Him m the midst of our hearts as a most affect'oriate 
Father? Do we not see liis merciful finger working in 
all the gieat movements recorded in history, and in all 
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the petty details of our every-day life? On the one 
hand we see Him as the great King,, governing the 
universe ; on the other hand, we see Him as the Father 
feeding and protecting each of His children By His 
beneficent laws, it is true. He promotes the general 
happiness of mankind. Whether we dive with the aid 
of geology into the bowels of the earth beneath, or witli 
the wings of astronomy we soar into the heavens above, 
we fittd that the real and ultimate end of the laws {jf 
God is to prpmote the happiness of His crealiires ;— 
tliai He has done nothing with a vi^-w lo promote 
unhappiness or misery ; but ih.at, on the c^ntrafv, everv 
law, so far as wo ))ave been able to understand its srooe 
and meaning, tends in the htng run to promote the 
physical and n’oral liappiness of mankind. Hut we 
cannot rest satisfied with that. It is true that the 
general machinery of God’s government suhsorvos tivit 
«>bjt';t; but wc feel, th.\t in seeking God in a gcMicial 
manner wo pl.'icr Him at a great distance ^rom ooi 
hearts ; we makf God accessible only to the astronomer 
and the niiin of sfii"nce. He who from his throne? irives 
ovU etlirtsai\d imndates for the guidance of nations, at 
the same tim^ utt<*nds to the crici and aiip[)hca(ions of 
every individual son. He who rules this vast universe 
as the Supreme and Almighty King, at the same time 
enters the doors of every house in this world, in order 
to inquire mto our individual wants and remove them. 
He has not only a general providenrei but He has aNo 
n special providence. He nilhs us not merely by general 
laws^ but His grace comes to us through special 
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channels In order to remove the peculiar wants of each 
individual. Tlius we find that while we live in the 
atmosphere of ceneral providence, where every law 
promotes our happiness, and every portion f>f the 
machinery of the divine government contributes to our 
enjoyment, at the same lime we feel, and canntit but 
feel, that very near our hearts is the loving Father, 
whose arms are outsttetched to re teve the w^ints of 
eveiy individiuil man and woman. AlJ Ills dispensa¬ 
tions, viewed from one stand-point, are general ; while 
from anocher stand-point, they are special. His general 
and special dispensations arc not opposed to each 
other, nor are thev in themselves distinct ; but every¬ 
thing that He does, while it promotes the general 
happiness of mankind, subserves the interests of every 
individual man. The very same Father who embraces 
all His chihlren as a grand total, at the same time asks 
every individual man, by his nanrie, as to what he wants. 
He, therefore, whose servants are -the sun, moon, and 
stars, alwavs showers blessings noon us : He from 
whom come the fire and the water,—He from whom 
flow ail those physical and moral blessings which 
nations have fretsitred up,—He, I say, is to each of ns 
a personal Father. The more we study science, the 
more we feel Him near to our hearts as our Father. 
When we realize Ood in this way, we cannot for one 
moment put by His holy and merciful presence. 
Wlierever we go we find that the Father is round us. 
I should not be satisfied if I were merelv to learn from 
science that God created the sun and the moon for the 
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purpose of giving light to this world ; I should go 
farther atxi lealize the great fact tliat He created the 
sun and ihe muon for me —that He ioveth me personal¬ 
ly, though but a vmiiU being lesiding in one corner of 
His vast and unmeasurable universe, and that He 
therefore created tlie sun and the moon for the [unpose 
of giving light The flowers vliose s^eet odour is 
a'ahed by tlie breeze aie meant, no doubt, for geiieial 
good, anti show God’s love, but I must realize His 
s}>eciHl providence there , 1 bluaild say chat that fragrant 
ro^e was created to i;ive me pleasure* And so evety* 
thinu which Gcni has cieated subserves my judividuai 
puino^ts* If eveiy individual were to teah^e this fiieat 
fact, and feet that God is near to lum as /u< tsitiier, 
while as il>e Universal Father He looks to the grand 
purpose o( the universe as a whole,—then, but nut till 
inen, aonld reh?ion be a source ofconifort on the one 
hand, and of puniy in\ the othei. 

Hut even then wc liav^* nnl exhausted the subject of 
Divine love It is not merely by showerui" physical 
blessirujs upon us ; ic is not sTierely by supplym? our 
generfll and individuvl wants that God reveals His 
special meicv tons His higfiest merry la shown in 
l<lie way in which He s*ives us from sin, and lesiwinds 
to our piav€?rs for spiiitual progress and salvation. Even 
heie We see His general providence and His s[)eaa) 
providenre working togelhei, ni order to redeem nations 
from rhe bondage of iniquity and wickedi>i*as. In the 
pmeial scheme of the w<iTld’s redemption we beboild 
uncial coatnvauces to the waiu^ of eadi 
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individual. While He looks after nations, He does not 
neglect the individual son. Though the cries of the 
whole universe suffering from sin, are daily ascending 
to heaven every day of tlie year, and every hour of the 
day; though thousands and millions of prayers are 
being wafted to His eternal throne, still He hears the 
prayer of each l^rdividnal child and responds to it. We 
may feel lost in tlie immensity of such a transaction, in 
the vastness of God’s providence : yet it is real ; the 
Pivine lleing, while He rules the universe in a most 
mysterious ingnner, hears you and me. What is it that 
/want?—He asks me. What is it that ymt waul?— 
He asks you. He loves each of us with supreme 
ptr^onui love, and tiierefore He can never leave a single 
child unprotected in this world of trial and temptation ; 
but continues to help us till each is saved. If we are 
depraved, if we are sunk in iniquity, what then ? Is 
there any limit to God’s mercy? Is He not infinitely 
good and merciful ? Does Ho love and aid us only for 
u season ? Is His patience exhausted, as our patience 
IS exhausted by seeing repealed acts of iniquity on the 
part of those who Iiave riffcnded us ? No : He is a God 
of long-suffering and forbearance. Many a man lias 
insulted His majesty and blasphemed His holy name ; 
many a man, in spite of His attempts to lead him from 
the paths of evil, and from a course of ungodliness anti 
iniquity, continues to rebel against Him, day after day 
corrupts hinise'f, and wilfully and deliberately, disobey.s 
the laws of the great Creator. Ke sees all this, and 
more,—the deeper depth •of wickedness which lies in 
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the heart and never finds expressfon, and yet He is 
always leady to forcive us and take us back if we will 
lay our hearts open to Him. and with sincere repentance 
ask for reconciliation and forgiveness from Him. He is 
not a Faliier who would indignantly say to us, "You are 
doomed to eternal misery, for you have violated my 
laws.” No; if we have disobeyed Hiiti ten thousand 
limes, even then His tnercy stands before us as a great 
reality, inviting us and asking us to come near to the 
Great Father. He has given us repeated assurances 
that we shall he saved if we humbly and i;arnestly pray 
unto Him. There is nothing in the wliole domain of 
the literature of Divine mercy which comes up to the- 
perfection of that beautiftil parable in the Gospel of 
St, Luke—the parable of the ‘‘Prodigal Son.” It con¬ 
tains an emphatic assurance of God’s mercy; it 
embodies God’s promise, in most beautiful and tender 
langu.sge, that He will take back all sinners if tliey will 
only ’all at His feet and pray for ledeeming mercy. 
'I’here we see how the I^ord, plenteous in Inving- 
kindness, is ready to take us back. Our wicked heaits 
have <}ften spurned His kimi offers of rt-c<»nciliation : 
our iniquitous souls have often said in langu.ige profane 
and ungrateful.—‘‘ I’hough thou hast loved us .and lovest 
us still, yet we will not obey thee ; because it is 
injurious to our worldly interests to do so.” Often have 
we said so, and yet the Lord is before us ready to take 
us back. Measure, if you can. the Lord’s mercy, and 
sav, does it not overpower the heart of even the most 
abandoned sinner ? Is ther^not somethUvg in the riches 
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oF Divine mercy which is sufficient to melt the most 
obdurate and stony heart ? Do we not feel that God 
is realty a loving father—that He every day of our life 
asks us to come and accept Him } Let me read this 
most beautiful and touching parabte of the Prodigal 
Son. 

“A certain man had two sons : and the younger of 
them said to his father, Father, give me the portion of 
goods that falleth to me. And he dividal unto them 
his living. And not many days after the younger son 
gathered nil together, and took his journey into a far 
country, and there wasted his substance with riotous 
living. And when he had spent all, there arose a 
mighty famine in that land ; and he began to be in 
want. And he went and joined himself to a citizen of 
that country ; and he sent him into his Helds to feed 
swine. And he would fain have filled his belly with 
the husks that the swine did eat; and no man gave 
unto iiim. And when he came to himself, he said, 
How many hired servants of my father's have bread 
enough and to spare, and I perish with hunger 1 I will 
arise and go to my father, and will say unto him. 
Father, I have sinned against Heaven, and before thee, 
and am no more worthy to be called thy son : make me 
as c.ne of thy hired servants. And he arose and came 
to his father. But when he was yet \ great way off, his 
father saw him, and had compassion, and ran, and fell 
on his neck, and kissed him. And the son said unto 
him, Father, I have sinned against Heaven, and in thy 
sight, and am no more whrthy to be called thy son. 
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But the father said to his servants, Brinj: forth the best 
robe, and put it on hiT); nnd put a rinz on his hands, 

and shoes on his feet; and hrin^f hither the fetfed caU^ 
and kill it; and let us cii an<l be meiry : for this mv 
son was dead, and is alive acain ; he Tas lost and is 
found. And thev he<Tan to he merry. Now his elder 
son was in the field : and as he rame and drew nicli to 
the house, he heard mnsie and dancing. And he 
c'dled one of^h'* servants and asked udiat these thrncs 
nie'anl. And he said unto him, Thy hroth(*r is ronie ; 
•ind th\ father hath killed tli(' fatted calf, herause ho 
h dh ree<uvod him safe and sound. And he was ansrrv, 
#uid would urjt CO in • iherefoie rame his fath^'r out, 
and entreated him. '\nd h*\ answetinc, said to his 
Tx>, these ni.inv vears do I serve ther% neithfi 
nanss»rpsspd T al nn\ lim^thv rommandmenl : and wt 
them nr\(*r cavesl tno a kid, that T nnchl make ineri\ 
(ih mv friends : hut as **<100 tliis thv son was mnie, 
vhh'h hith fVvriured thvlivinc with harlots, thou hast 
kdh'd for him the fatted ralf And he said unto him, 
thou art ever with me, and all that 1 have is thine. 
Tl w\s meet that we slioiild make merrx^, and be glad : 
for this thy brother was dedd, and is alive again ; and 
UMS lost, and is found.” 

There are, I am afraid, many who are disposed to 
ln*M this parable as nothin" hut beantiful imagery—as 

a sublime allrgoi^', Thev seem to believe that there is 

• 

much in this narnblc which i*? exaccoration, and which 
•nisht to he put a«!ide ns chafi', before we cm nnnrehend 
the small fraction of truth tliat lie* beneath. Is It so 
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Is God’s love as delineated in this parable a mere 
de««ption and a delusion? Then religion is a lie, God 
a deceiver, and Divine Providence the greatest pban- 
tasmacoria which ha® ever deceived man. No ; let us 
not cherish such sceptical sentiments in our hearts, let 
us believe that everything stated in the parable before 
iis is truth, and that far from over-stating, it represents 
onlv a fraction of God’s incxhanstihle merev. The 
father of this prodigal child treated him^when he came 
b.sck in a most merriful manner. Put what is this 
mercy compared to the infinite mercy of the Divine 
Father? T^t tis look into this parable, and gather 
those deep truths which it embodies. When the dis 
obedient son felt inclined to run riot in the path of 
wickedness, he asked his father to give him all the 
things to which he thouglil he was ••ntitled Now, 
sliictlv cnnsideied. we are not entitled to any of those 
blessings which God has giren us. All the blessings 
whieh He has showeied noon us ar<' free vnluntarv gifts 
of His love. Wo cannot claim them, we have no right 
tf) demand tliem. lint when the heart and the will 
bccfinie wicked, we fancy that we have a light to insist 
upon His rendering to us that which in Ilis mercy alone 
He can give to man. However, when the son asked 
the father to give him his portion of the property, he 
readilv gave what was asked for. And our Divine Father 
does the same, because TTe deals with us as voluntary 
agents. He freely gives fls all that we want, and holds 
us responsible for the gifts. The means of doing good 
or evil are always open to. us. Well, this man got all 
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that he franted, and he took his jonrney into a far 
country, arrd there wasted his substance in riotous 
hviog. H*e try to go beyond the reach of all naoral 
control, for we find that so long as we are under pater¬ 
nal authority we cannot fully carry out the wishes of 
our hearts. We w-atit to be free, that we may act as we 
Kke. So this man went into a far country, away from 
his father ; there he wasted his substance, and reduced 
himself to starvation and beggary ; and he was obliged 
to adopt the meanest of occupations, in order to meet 
his wants. But at last he canre to himself; and return 
to self is always the precurscw of return to God. He 
came to hts senses, he saw the depth of degradation to 
which he baJ sunk, and he began to think, “How many 
hired servants of my father have bread enough and to 
spare, and 1 perish with hunger!” While they were in 
the midst of plenty, w'hy siiould he suffer and starve? 
Therefore he phicked up courage and said, “I will arise 
and go to my father,” for the recollections of his father’s 
mercy had not faded away from his memory. He 
recalled to his mind tlie happy days he had spent under 
his father’s roof, and he could not but feel that his kind 
father would receive him bark. But, as he went on, 
there were misgivings in his heart,—he advanced and 
be receded, his heart tbroWjed with anxiety, he felt the 
stings of conscience and thought that there was, 
perhaps, no acceptance, perhaps the doors of reconci¬ 
liation had been closed. Ah the worst fears and con¬ 
jectures of a sinner’s heart came ui>on him ; but still he 
went on and persevered ; an^, lo I what was the scene 
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IhAt Swaited him } Kot an Angry fathor aliout to return 
him away, 8aying“-“Away! you did not receive mercy 
when it was offered) but, on the contrary, you disobeyed, 
and disobeyed ten thousand times \ you are past 
redemption, there is no reconciliation with the father, 
the doors of heaven are for ever closed against the 
wicked.” Such a treatment he may have e)(pected but 
how agreeably surprised was this prodigal son, how 
joyfully bewildered and confounded, when*he saw that, 
"when he was yet a great way off, his father saw hin>, 
and had compassion, and ran and fell upon his neck 
and kissed him 1” Tell me, brethten, what would you 
do in Midi a position ? After years of iniquity, if we 
placed ourselves before the eyes of our Father, should 
\ve not tremble and shudder at IIjs T>ivine holiness? 
^Vill sinners venture to approach the God of infinile 
holiness ? Are not onr eyes defiled with with corruption ? 
How can we with such eyes ventuio to look at Him 
whom We have deliberately and repeatedly wronged ? 
Is He not infiniidy just? Will He not wield the 
thunders of retiibutive justice to crush us to atoms ? 
Will He not visit us with tliat punisluncnt which is du' 
to our sms and iniquities ? Will He treat us indulgenlly 
and mercifully after all the indignity we have heaped 
upon Him? What man is there on earth that would not 
tremble at the thousht of God’s holiness and justice? 
We dare not approach Him. Kut, biethrcn, read this 
parable, and hope .shall be infused into your hearts. You 
find there the great God, clothed in all the attributes of 
infinite mercy, ready to receive and embrace you. 2s 
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not that thought too much for the sinner’s narrow and 
contracted heart to comprehend ? Is it not something 
incredible that the Father; who is just and holy, i$ 
willing to receive this pn'odigal son ? Yes so it is. Wherr 
R sinner feels hungry and thirsty,'who is it that satisfies 
his wants ? Who is it that comes to me when I go toi 
sleep every night, and watches oi^er me all the hours of 
the night when I lie unprotected ? When I am poof 
or distressed, or on the bed of sickness, whom do I see 
near me ? The great God of mercy : He never deserts 
me. but daily feeds me with His own hand, knowitig 
me to be a sinner. He who has patience and mercy 
enough for a man who has sinned against Him, in all 
matters of earthly interest, will He not look to his 
greater wants ? If He meets the wants of our ifesh, will 
He leave us alone when we are suffering from the 
excructating torments of a guilty conscience? That 
cannot be ; on the conlraiy, we see that He has already 
left His own hcnise and come cnit, in order to receive 
the prodigal son; He meets him halfway; He does 
not wait for the .son ; His mercy follows him as ft were . 
JI e IS ready to hug that penitent sinner to His embrace. 
Sf) He treats us all every day of our life; He is ready 
to receive every one of His prodigal sons. Have we 
vast id our substance rn riotous living in a far country ? 
Have we brought ourselves to the very brink of destruc¬ 
tion ? Do we feel that the very nejft moment we die 
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of starvation ? 1’hen it is high time for us to leturn 
to God. Return to whom ? An angry vengeful God ? 
No ; return to the God who is ready, to-lake us' back-~ 
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to a Fathefwho, w« are sure, will take us backj If we 
Bhow tears of sincere fJenitance in our ej^es. Then 
delay not. “Procrastination is the thief of time.” To¬ 
morrow we may find ourselves in ‘’that country front 
whose bouhie no traveller returns.” Therefore, I say, 
hasten to avail yourselves of the mercy of God. Feel 
it as a great reality ; not a parable, or a story, or an 
Hllegory, but real, majestic love, placed before you in 
the shape of a Divine Person—that Great Spirit who 
rules the universe with His band. His mercy we see 
everywhere; 'turn to ilie right and to the left, and you 
see His mercy. His arms encompass us every day. We 
rise With His mercy, and we go to sleep with His mercy 
over our heads. His mercy is far superior to that of all 
others. His goodnes.s is not an affectation of goodness, 
but real goodness. He is really ready to come and 
receive any prodigal son or daughter who comes and 
says,—“Kxtend unto me thy mercy, Father—ihy right- 
liand of protection and reconciliation. I ha\e sinned 
long, and have degraded myself to tlie worst and most 
miserable position ; Father, save me.” Our Father is 
iich ; and shall we, His children, starve like so many 
beggars in the streets of l/ond<m—shall we go about 
crying like helpless orphans and destitute children ? Nc 
If our Father has priceless treasures in His mansions^ 
and if He is prepared to take away this moment our 
rags, and clothe us in the vestments of righteousness— 
if He is ready to wipe away the tears of our eyes, and 
make us rich, why should we grieve and despair ? Is 
iroi this sweet, this beadtiful parable a cheering and 
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invigorating Gospel of human redemption?' We have 
here Divine mercy presented In the most charming and 
encouraging form, ts it not comforting and encouraging 
to us to think that in the midst of the world’s trials and 
temptations, the Father of the prodigal son is with us, 
declaring that the doors of heaven are open to receive 
all sinners? God leaves the ninetymine that are pure 
in order to find out the one that is wicked. If there is 
one wicked sffiner among us, God is ready to receive 
him at this very moment. He is with us now, and asks 
if there is a sinner who wants pard.ni and rtConcilialiort. 
When we have such a Father, how delightful is life ! 
With such a doctrine, religion is a priceic.ss treasure, it is 
a source of infinite gratification to us ; for if we are 
sinners wc can at this very moment run to the Fatlier’s 
arms and ask him to pardon us, and accept us ; and He 
will do so not for any merit on our part—not because 
we h.ave built and endowed Churches, and dispensaries 
and hospitals—not because we have proved ch.aritable 
to the poi>r, but because of His mercy. It would be an 
insult to the maiesty of God’s throne—it would be a 
blasphemy against Divine mercy to say that He will 
wrathfiilly condemn any sinner to eternal perdition. 
Let us uphold His mercy; let us trust in Him whose 
mercy is ever chanted forth in language true and sweet 
by the sun and moon and stars, and by every beauiiful 
thing in this world. How sweet is our Father’s love ! 
Come unto Him, my brothers and sisters, and let us in 
uur hearts and with our lips praise Him who made the 
nations and the earfh, and whose mercy is our only 
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gospel of salvation, May the Father’s name be chanted 
hv all of us 1 Brothers and sisters, unite and sty— 
“Our Father is our Saviour; His love is our wisdom ; 
His love is our power; His love is our purity; His 
love is our salvation.” 
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SERMON AT HACKNKV UNITARHN CHURCH. 

Sunday, April 24,1870. 

“.Ask and it sliaJI be j>iVen you, seek and ye shall find, 
knock and it ^all be opened unto you. For c\crv one that 
asketh receiveth, and he that sceketh findeih, and to him 
that knoc-keih it shall be opened.”— Matt, vii. 7 , 8 . 

Thr text I have just read to you embodies an 
impoilant sjjiritiial law, as fived and iinchanj’eal)le as 
the laws which "ovtwh the i)ltysioal woiM. It must be 
remembered that with G(»d there is no variableness nor 
shadow of turnin*’. As lie i^overns the jdiysical world 
with immutable laws, so does Hei;ovein thespiiitual 
world with immutable laws. He is not a cainieious 
governor, He is not a fiekle king. All His 0 [ieratiotis, 
all the modes of IIis action ate unchangeable, and Mu 
administiation of the world is based upon fixed laws. 
'Plus is seen cleatly, not only by men of scient e and 
philosophers, but also h) the most unediicate<i people. 
We all see—our daily experience tells us—that flod 
does not act according to certain whims, but always, in 
all ciicunistances, in all places and ages, according to 
immutable laws. In fact, law, whether in regard to the 
physical or spiritual world, * means nothing more than 
the immutable modes of action which we see in all parts 
of the universe,—modes in which God’s will acts. If 
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we are snre that there can be no deviation from God's 
law in the physical world, let us be equally sure that 
deviation from God's law is absolutely impossible in the 
spiritual world. 

“Ask and it shall he given you, seek and ye shall 
find, knock .and it shall he opened unto you,"—this is a 
spirrtiiiil law of great interest and importance to us all 
J."t ihrip not be the sligl)icst doubt about this. Let it 
hi’ Iv lu'ved by us all that this applies to all mankind in 
all ('nrninst.'vnces ; for we are assured that every one 
tli.it .askctli receivcth, whoever seeketh findeth, whoever 
kn(^rk<'ih, to him it shall be open^*d. This makes no 
fli^^^lHK tion or poison oi rlimo , hut wo are assnrtd, in 
I'lnqi] xi>o at onro emphatic and con«olin£», that Ood does 
ah^avs T<N[iond to tin* Mnrero and oainest prayers of I]js 
rhildo n If «e \^Txy in a truly humble smnt, if wo 
knool down and ojxm un tlio dopths of our licarts, on? 
lr»M our sonows, oui alTlirlions iinfn the One 

l.ivniu Oocl, 111 who IS plentiuns in merry will hear us, 
.iT'ci crint our piaytrs. I^ct us take comfort from this 
h'ssfjn, and kt us accept il without any dopbl o,r 
ijiu Siifminc;. 

but what IS this T>nvrr —what is it to prav ? Ihavc r 
drn's nc>t mean the words which are f^cnerally accepted 
as )iravcj, but the stunt in w'hirh those words are used 
ibnver simply means a longing of the heart, it is the 
wish felt,—it may be expressed, or not expressed, ^t 
may take the form of htimwn lancuage, or it may never 
he uttered at all ; still, it is prayer, if God only hears it 
tn the secret recesses q( the heart* It is for God tp 



* the efficacy of prayer. 

i>eaT otir prayers, not for man. . When we sit together in 
chapels, and in one harmonious chorus offer up our 
prayers and thanksgivings unto the Lord, do we believe 
thatfHe takes into consideration the words we use, our 
posture, the external manner in which we offer up our 
prayers ? No ; He looks into the depths of the heart, 
He sees the spirit in which we offer our prayers. 
Whether expressed or unexpressed, a prayer is alike real 
and sincere i^Gnd hears it, and accepts it, and responds 
to it. Prayer means, therefore, sirtjply a wish of the 
heart. Ho we really feel a thirsting for. emancipation 
from the bonds of sin and iniquity? As the body feels 
hunger, does the soul feel spiritual hunger ? It will not 
do simply tJ^ay, “Oh Lord, deliver me from sinthat 
is not the form of prayer that God demands from us, nor 
is He ever likely to answer such prayers. The question 
always is, whether we feel in the inmost depths of the 
heart a real hungering and thirsting after righteousness. 
We know what it Is to feel hungry, what it is to smart 
under." appetite; we know how intet«ely we feel our 
physital wants. They are pressing, they are urgent i 
sometimes they are inexpressible. So are the wants 
and necessities of the heart. When we feel that there 
is something which we need very much, some spiritual 
food, for the purpose of giving health and strength to 
the Soul, then is It, and then only, that we offer our 
sincere prayers unto God—prayers which must be 
accepted because they are’ sincere. It is, therefore, 
necessary before we commence our prayers, that we 
should always feel that what we are about to say we 
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rtit)^2e it) our hearts. Wlvethet it is Ituo^v^Iedge that we 
want, or strength, or pttrity> or deliverance from particu* 
Ur immoral haints,—whet tier it is for our own welfare 
or for the welfare of others that w*e let us be sure 
that our prayers are not hypocrite*»* piayers,-*^not a mere 
repetition of stereotyped phrases and w^ords, bu.t that 
they ate the outpourings of a ttuly sincere heart, smait^ 
irtg under a sense of sin and wickedness,—such prayers 
God hears. Whether we offer tlieiu in congregations or 
in solitude, whether we realize God’s presence alone or 
with fnends au<l relations, God is always near unto us to 
answer our prayers, whether expies&ed or not. Surh 
f>}aycis aie gfanted, not by the violation of God’s Kiws, 
but by fulAiluig the laws wind) govern spiritual 
wot Id. God lias said unto us all, ye pray I shsU 
liear your pr.iyeis.” That is the law to which we always 
]oi)k. He thetefi^rc fulfils the law when He hears our 
players. When we come unto Him we do nut ask Him 
to bleak His laws: we do not ask Him to set at nougtit 
ill) lliose laws accoiiling tor which He lias goveined^i tlie 
universe, and the destinies of individuals and t*u|tions 
for <iges. No ; we hutnbly come unto Him, and make 
our prayers known unto Him, in the belief and hope 
that by granting our prayers He will only fulfil His own 
laws. When the body feels hunger, we are obliged to 
confiirra to certain laws in order to saii^^fy our hunger. 
When the soul feels hunger and thirst, we conform to 
cettdin spiritual Uws for the purpose of satisfying these 
wants; and thu mode of action which we employ, is to 
pray unto God. Prnyei, C>ertfore, is a means whereby 
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our wants may be removed. Some may «;ay, why not 
endeavour to five righteously, why not be chaiitabk*, 
patriotic, and phnanthroi>tc ?—do afl those deeds of tlte 
law which fiod has commanded, and without which 
flure can be no salvation ; lead piotfs and holy lives, 
do good to the poor, be honest, gracious, and irntbfii!, 
bf candid, be simple and innocent as little chfldien ; 
it i-. not by prayer, it is not by kneeling down before 
Ood that yoUiCin evpect to have salvation,—no, but hy 
fulfilling the will of God, by obeying His command¬ 
ments. Tills hollow n-orafity is not the. royal road to 
Salvatiori \ybich many represent it to be. Witlioitl prayer 
it is impossible to attain to the blessings of salvation. 
H in’s sHeiilhii, man’s wisdom, man’s profound pliiloso- 
pliv, man's purest affection mast always fail to secure 
the lilessings of .salvation fully. iAbonr as we may, it is 
im[K)ssihle for tis to re.alisfe that amount of strengtli 
wherewith we ran hope to overcome all manner of 
temptation, and chase away all manner of sin. We m ly 
become honest and philanihYo|)ic ; we may feed the 
hungry and cloiiie the naked ; but, after ail, when we 
return homo from our gigamic field of ph-lanlliropy, 
from our sublime artiims of benevolence, we find there 
is still something within us that ilefilijs and contaminates 
ourheatts, which has not yel been purged away. In 
vain do we look to tliose outward actions of philanthro¬ 
py and benevolence of which men are so apt to boast; 
in vain do we try to ga’ther up comfort and strength 
from our liollow morality; we find there are wants 
within us which require to be si^>plied, we feel that we 
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are weak and cast down, we feel that some power is 
iieeded to lift us up from the mire of iniquity into which 
•we have fallen; we feel that some heavenly voice must 
speak to ns, in order to stir up the drooping energies, 
the dormant jKtwers of out souls; we feel that (he 
Almighty must come toonr rescue Nothing short of 
Almighty aid can elevate us from sin, can rescue us 
from evil. Naturally, therefore, we run to our Fatlier's 
embrace, we fall at His feet and say, *‘Heltjless we are, 
it i« for Thee to help os.” We pray unto Him, not 
because philosophy has taught us to pray, fiot because 
our parents are in the habit of offering prayer, not 
becaijse the ministers of out churches have taught us to 
pray, bttt because the soul feels a natural lottging for 
that salvation which, without God’s aid, it is impossible 
to secure. 

When, therefore, we pray, we simply respond to a 
natural longing of the heart •, we come before the 
F.ither, and tell Him what those wattts are which we 
feel very much, and we throw ourselves entirely upon 
His mercy, His loving kindness, in order that He may 
belo us. It will not do, ilterefore. to ap^vroach God 
and try to propitiate Him with all our deeds of philan¬ 
thropy and beiievolbnce as a passport to heaven. He 
will not accept these; He wants of us something more, 
and that is praj’er. Prayer is the beggar’s at'.itude, 
which the soul must assume before it can expect to Ijc 
heard by God. It is not the‘words which are indispen¬ 
sable, it is not the outward posture tliat is necessary; 
it is the feeling, the longing svithin, that God demands. 
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Withoui U csnnot mnke our most rightecnis lti«s 
acceptuJMe to God > we cannot make our ihearts pure a*>d 
holy, tts they ought to be pure and Iitdy, trttless we 
assime that attitude of praver and devctf ion. When the 
heart, consnou^ of sin, brmgs rtself into tlie position f»f 
a I’ttle child, and looks tenderly towards ilie Father of 
Indnite Meicv, then, whether the language of prayer i<i 
used pr not, wfiether the tnwaid longings are expressed 
or not, tiait (^iildlrke heart has already commenced to 
realise the blessnigs of true commimion with the Lord. 
I^ok at that childlike heart, and already you aee heaven 
opened up there 

The importance which belongs to prayer belongs to 
that childlike posture, th it humble altitnde of the soul 
•which the worshipper icni/es in prayer If you have 
that, you fiilHl all the conditions of acceptance with 
Ood, and you find pinity and rigliteousness. Similarly 
in regard to the great wanrs which we feel m oor physi¬ 
cal lelntions with tlie world, as soon as we conform to 
the exterodl conditions of life*we find health, prosperity, 
and strength. I'here are always certain conditions 
under which we lereive pliysical blessings ; and so theia 
are conditions under whi ■h we receive spnitiial bless¬ 
ings Prayer is tlie snm arai sutl^tance «f all those 
conditions iinrtei which the soul can expect to receive 
the blessings of couiinuincm with God. Give up the 
attitude of jwayer,—stand before God ns an arrogant and 
conceited soul,—bring Vefore Him all your outward 
rites and Ceremonies, and you will feel, i assure }on 
most en^ihaiically, that tbere is something in yon ivKich 
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ycpels Oodf which cRsts you awAy from His presenct:. 
Uut assumo th« humbte position of a child, you may 
speak or not, already tli« Lord is in your embrace— 
already you And that the Lord has vouchsafed unto you 
His merciful interposition^ He is ready to remove tire 
load of iiii()uiry under which you are groaning. 

Prayer^ in order to be successful, must, therefore, be 
always earnest and genuine. Let us tell God what we 
fuel. Let us always avoid unnecessary r^etitions and 
(he use of vague words and phrases. Let your words be 
^imple and sincere, earnest and brief. Let tiie Lord be 
runvinced that you speak n.*)! from a hollow heart, but 
from a heart full of emotions, full of consciousness of 
sin, full of a sincere desire to cast away instantaneously 
(he (raininels of sin and wickedness. You should fctil 
AS if you are in a diseased state of mind, and that yon 
do not like any longer to abide in wickedness. You 
should not only say, "Lord, .save me from sin,” but feel 
the enormity of your xvickedness, and seek to be einan- 
tMpated from sin at this very moment. You must not 
wait till to-morrow t you must not say, “Kaiher, allow 
me to .stretch myself now in indolence on the couch of 
intemperance and iniquity, and to-murruw I will tfiink 
t)f refoimaiion.” kfo ; if tiie sinner wLhes to have iiis 
prayers heard by tlie Lord of Mercy, he must sl)Ow that 
at that moment he is sincerely anxious to cast away the 
evil from wirich he asks deliverance. 

We should not only be earnest and sincere in our 
prayers, but we nmst always pray for the right tiling— 
the one thing needful. Wi^/it is it we should piay for? 
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Not for rain, not for pleasant breeze, not for outward 
prosperity, not for the luxuries of this world, not for 
bodily gratifications, not for liche* or fame. For one 
thing only shall we pray unto the Lord, that we m-iy 
always abide in His temple and see His holy and loving 
countenance, that we may always enjoy quiet and sweet 
communioii with the Ixird. We desire that wherever 
we may be we shall have the Lord with us, that even in 
moments of activity and worldly occupation we may 
now and then turn to the Lord, in order to enjoy silent 
communion with Him. Tiiai is the object of life. We 
may p»ay to the Lord for physical i)lessings ; but, my 
brethren, are we sure that those are conducive to our 
real welfare? May they not turn us away fioni the 
Lord : may they not make us worldly-minded if we 
obtain them ? I^t us leave all these issues in the hai>ds 
of Providence. J-et us simply say, in regaid to tem[>oral 
matters, in regard to the things of the body and the 
things of the world,—“Whatever is good in Thy sight 
dispense unto me.” In regard to .spiritual blessings 
there need be no wavering j we have one course clear 
and open Ijefore us. Pray for spiritual strength, spiritual 
wisdom, the light of God’s countenance, for purity, 
riglitpousncss, peace, and truth. For alt these pray, and 
pray with unwavering and steadfast hearts ; pray without 
any donbt or any wavering ; for we are sure it is tlie 
wish of the Lord that we should have those blessings. 
While we pray unto Him for feeding, strerjgthening, and 
purifying the spirit, we are sure that our prayers are 
consonant to the Divine will. We do not want anything 
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which the Lord does not like to give us, but our prayers 
are in unison with His will—the human will harmo 
nizing with tlie Lord’s will, when we pray earnestly and 
sincerely for spiritual blessings. We therefore need 
not be afraid of disappointment. Whenever we open 
our hearts in prayer and devotion unto the Lord for 
purity, truth, wisdom, and righteousness, let us be 
absolutely certain that our prayers will be heard. l>o 
not, then, pray for the things of this world, but seek 
one tiling only which you are sure to have. Say, with 
the Psalmist,—“One thing have I desired of the Lord, 
that Mill I seek after : that I may dwell in the house 
nf the Ivord all the days of my life, to behold the beauty 
of the Lord.” If that be your only object, you may 
lost assured you will day by day gtow in purity and 
nglitcousness, through prayer. 

No man ought to be allowed to pass an opinion, or 
has any right to {xiss an opinion, on the doctrine of the 
efficacy of prayer, who h.is not tested its merits on the 
groiini] of experiei.ee. 1 myself remember that when 
the [yord rir«,t laugiit me the doctrine of the efficacy of 
puijet, He taught me not through the pages of philo¬ 
sophy, not through doctrines or dogmas, not in an 
Jiitellcciu il manner, but he opened my eyes to the 
necessity of prayer in a practical way. I felt that I 
must pray, for I found that all n>y unaided endeavours 
after tiue spiritual life were iin-tvailing and ineffectual ; 
1 found that unless the Third’s arms were outstretched 
to save me,—unless I had Omnipotence on my side, I 
could not hope to enjoy t^ie blessings of salvation. And 
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so I weht to Him, sAt at His feet in an humble attitude, 
and opened m)'heart unto Him, and He heard me; 
and since that time He has alivays heard me. Lay aside 
all the ph//o.sophy and logic of the world; Jet the 
dreamy scientific man try to point out to us that prayer 
is not necessary, or that it is unrea.sonable and foolish ; 
experience tells us a different tale. Whoever has felt 
in his own heart and life that God does hear and has 
hetrd earnest^nd humble prayer, will continue stead¬ 
fast in the path of prayer and devotion, and will neser 
swerve ftom that path. It is a matter, therefore, on 
which experience alone can throw light. I.et us ask oiir 
own lives. Wlien we felt that the shades of darkness 
were gathering round us, the heart perhaps only lisne<l 
in prayer j but the Father was there and He heard, atid 
He responded to our prayers. Have we not found tliat 
tpince that time we have seen something like a new 
course of life altogether,—something like regeneiation ’ 
What is legeneratiou—what is new life? When tlie 
Lord hears us He effects a radical change in our life. 
From that time we see the dawn of a new day. 'riierc 
we see a turnitig-point,—a point of departure from our 
past life; there we see tffe turning into new,—into 
holier, nobler, purer channels. If we have seen that 
with our ow'ii eyes in our own lives, we shall alwavs 
pray. 

My brothers and my sisters, do alway.s persevere in 
true and earnest prayer, and the I,ord will hear you. 
Believe that the highest revelations of science are rou' 
formable to the doctrine of tile eflic.tcy of pr.iyci ) that 
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in tliis doctrine tlie highest philosophy harmoin/.es with 
the purest devotion. Believe tiiat you do not d«p.irt 
fioni philosophy, but that you obey and act undei the 
spirit of true piiilosophy, in oflering your prayer unto 
God. Be certain and couAdenl about the fruits of prayer. 
.Sincerely and hurably and hopefully, therefore, “ask 
and It shall be given, seek and ye shall find, kncrck and 
It shall be opened unto you.” And let all our friends 
and brethren here assembled bear upanimotts and 
enphaiic testfmooy that every one that has asked has 
leceived, he that has sought has <‘oitnd, and to Innj rli.tt 
IjRs ki^ocked tire doors of the mansions of righteousness 
have been opened 
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ADDRKSS AT STAMFORD STREET CHAPE!,, 

Ihurstiay, April 28, 1870. 

The sprin" Social Meeting of this Unitarian congre¬ 
gation was held on 'I’hursday, April 28. The oppor¬ 
tunity was taken to welcome Baboo Keshub Chunder 
Sen and two of his companions to a more infotma! 
gathering than the recent meeting at the Hanover- 
S(|aare Rooms. The chapel was beautifully decorated 
with flowers, and was well illed by an audience of from 
three to four hundred per.sons. No public notification 
was given of the meeline, and the attendance was 
composed almost exclusively of the members of the 
congregation and tlieir friends, including the Rev. J. 
Hunt, one of tiie contributors to the Contemporary 
Jiei’ieuK 

After tea the Rev. R. Spears took the chair, .and. in 
an ap[>ropriate maJiner, gave a hearty welcome to tlie 
members of other congtegations and denominations 
present that evening, ami especially to tlieir distinguish¬ 
ed friends from the East, worshippers of tlie One True 
fiod. 

After a few remaiks from several visitors, the 
('hairman, with a brief reference to the new religious 
refurm movement in India, inb'oduced Mr. Sen to tlie 
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meeting, by which he was most cordially received. He 
then delivered the following address 

There are many in England who are in the habit of 
looking upon Itidia as a sort of dream-land. India is a 
real land, and a great country. We all must acknow¬ 
ledge th.it the East ought to feel interested in the West, 
and the West in the East. Asia has something to do 
for Kuiope, and Europe for Asia. Unless the two 
continents unite, through their best representatives, 
England and India, their tine welfare cannot be accom¬ 
plished. Each has a mission to fulfil towards the other. 
He (Mr. Sen) hoped ilvat in hi« humble mission he 
should be able to excite a tuier, deeper, and inoie 
aliuling interest in the alT.iits of India, not only in 
li)ngland, but in Europe generally, and if possible, in 
America. He hoped th.al the Ivast and the West would 
unite in acknowledging the great doctrines of Absolute 
Kcligion—the F.itherhood of God and the Brotlierhood 
of Man. The true interest of the English public in the 
[leople of India was to be shown, not by te.iching them 
the vaiiotis sect.rrian creeds heie promulgated, but by 
tlirowiiig 'uvay all dogmas, and teaching tlie true spirit 
of Christian life. When we contemplate the future of 
our great country, we cannot look with anything like 
unfiiendMness towards any section of the Chiistian 
Church, but would ask them all to come and work in 
the vast field of India. There i.s fair play there for 
every sect, an<l no favour. ■Truth is not mono[)oli^ed 
bv any particular section of the Church. Like tlie free 
air of iieaven, it extends over all the earth ; and 
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wheTeY«r we are, if we. repose our absoUite faith in Go()i- 
we shall be led by Hioi into the paths of truth at>d. 
ri^hteciwsness. He wonld heartily and sincerely rejoice 
to see all Christian sects in India. India had had 
enough of superstition and sectarianism, He wished to 
take from ench of tlte Christian sects the good things 
it had to teach. In a free, fiberal, and eclectic spirit he 
wislied to get all the truth that Christ preaclied to the 
world, which ^ was fitted for all men in every country. 
'I'o acknowledge Christ as master is not to believe in all 
the dogmas tauglU by Christian sects, but to reverence 
him as our teacher and our elder brotl\er. And *6 best 
show mr reverence for him by living unto Clirist, not by 
believing in tlie letter tiiat killeth ; by putting the spirit 
of Christ into our l»earts, and feeding upon it, and 
allowing it to grow with our souls. If they Itad Christ’s 
love of God, his reverence for truth, and his rea<liness 
to lay down liis life f«rr human welf.ire, they might not 
believe in what this or that Church propounded, but 
their life vould be acceptable to 0<»d and man, and 
they would have secured to themselves seats in the 
kingdom of heaven. (Much applause.) He w.i.s always 
of opinion that the besl‘bo<»k a man could hare was 
the bofjk of his own life. The only living book is our 
own biogr.sphy. He had always learned great lessons 
from the study of his own life. He was a Hindu, and 
as such believed in his tsarly d.tys in all the stioerstiiloiis 
and idolatries of his uriforiunate motherland. He not 
ottly believed in idolatry, but went through all the 
sopersptioas observances it enjoined. Wlien he received 
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an English education his faith in idolatry died, without 
any effort on his part, a natural death. He found that 
the darkness of idolatry was altogether gone, not 
because he had come into contact with Christian mis¬ 
sionaries, but because he had placed himself under the 
influence of a liberal English education, which taught 
him that idolatry and caste were false, and that he 
must discountenance both, not only theoretically, but 
piactically. But English education unsettled his mind, 
and left a void ; he had given up idolatry, but had 
received no positive system of faith to replace it. And* 
how could one live on earth withonl a system of posi¬ 
tive religion ? At last it pleased Providence to reveal 
Himself unto him. He had not a single friend to speak 
to him of religion, God, and immortality. He was 
passing from idolatry into utter worldliness. Through 
Divine grace, however, he felt a longing for something 
higher ; the consciousness of sin was awakened within 
him: sin was realized in the depth of his heart in all 
Its enormity and blackness. And was there Qo remedy ? 
.Should he continue to bear life as a burden ? Heaven 
sAid, “No ! Sinnet, thou h:i«t hope and he looked 
upward, and there was a clear revelation to him He 
felt that he was not groping in the dark as a helpless 
child, cast away by his parents in some dreary wilder¬ 
ness He felt that he had a Heavenly Friend always 
near to succour him. God Himself told him this ; no 
book, no teacher but God Himself, in the secret 
recesses of his heart. God spoke to him in unmistakable 
language, and gave him the*secret of spiritual life, and 
8 
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piw,yfer,-to }»Wch.he owed his conversion. He 
composed foyms .of prayer, for every morning 
and evening, and used them daily, altIuHtgb he was stilt 
a mer^ber of no Church pn earth, :and had no cleof 
apprehension of Cod’s character and.aitcibotes. He 
felt I profoundly the efficacy of prayenlin'.his own expe¬ 
rience- He gtfw in viisdoMi, purity, and U>ve. But 
after _tbip he felt the need of the commurtion of friend's, 
fBom. wh0(111 he might be eoaljled, in timest of\difficulty 
and' doubt, to reeeive spiritual assistance and comfort, 
Iju) he felt that nO|t only belief in God was necessarjv 
l)ut he wanted a feal brotherhood op eanl?.' Wheie 
was this true ('hutch to -be found ? He did not know, 
AVell, he established in his earlier da>’s w small frater¬ 
nity, in his own house. winch he gave the somewhat 
singular but significant name ol “The CJoodwrll Frater¬ 
nity.” He did not allow himself foi fine moment to 
harbour sectarianism, but pre.u Ited to hwf friends- tliese 
»Hvo doctrines—God oth Fatl^er, feveiy man ounbrother. 
When he felt that lit wanted a (TiUrch. he found that 
the existing sects and ('hurches would imt answer his 
]mt|>(>se. A small publication of the Olcutta BrnhniO' 
S<>maj fell into his hanils, and as he read the clM|)tc*r 
nn “-What IS Biabmoisni ?” he found that H conesnond- 
ed exai'tly with the inner conviction of his heart, the 
voice of (»od 111 the soul. IFe always felt that eveiy 

<Wtv\aidbook inusi be sulKirdin.tted to the tea’Innas of 

• 

the Inner Spirit,—tli.il wliere God speaks throuyh the 
Spirit in man all eaiihly teachers must he ^lle11t, 
ejieiy mai) must bpw.down atfd accept io reverence whaf 
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Cod'thus'riSv€fH!6d in the soul. He at ohee defermme^' 

that -he would join the Brahmo Somaj,. or Indiaa 

Theistic Church. From his own personal experience, 

ihererore, he .'ittached the highest importance’ to the 

direct agency of God in the conversion of the souh 

Mr. Sen then referred to the fact that every Hindu 

family has a priest, a spiritual friend, and it \ra9 

customary to accept his offices in certain Initiatory rites. 

When the period for such ceremony caine»in his life he 

had a g?eat trial. 'J'here wcre.his friends and relatives' 

ou one.sidc tiying to persu.idc him to submit to the.se 

old traditionary customs, and Cod wiihm saying, No. 

Hi prayed, and the response was left(‘shinn and snm-ti- 

fying. Flo w.as enabled to oveicome all tin* influences 

of his relatives, and he sncncded in bearinu witness 

unto liie truth. Then* came another yieut tn.d, which 
* ' (* 
eventuated in liis exclusion fioin his Ixiuse, wiili 

liis wife, almost p^-nniless, simply because he had taken 

a Didciical step in violation of the rules of caste. 

Spnitually and |)hysirally he was then nniler a load of 

sufTering, and when he railed to mnid those days of 

dirticiiUy and daikiiess, he full that only Cod satcd 

liim. Six months elapsed, full ol snintual uneasiness 

and difficulty his spirits gradually sinknii; and Ins hyallh 

dct'lining. }l^ again found in prayer great strength 

and comfort, and uUiinately retvjnciliation witli his 

family ; and his own l)elovf*d mother now attends his 

# 

cli:i[>el at Calcutta, and delights in their hymns and 

« 4 • > 

players, althougli still a n.ember of the Hindu toi.h-, 
inunily. Many of Ins coitntrymen wcie actitig up’to- 
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tbe spirit of his faiths althoui^h they outwardly differed 

from him. The Theistic movement was secretly spread- 

if)g alt over the country. Mr. Sen concluded with 

hearty thanks to the meeting for listening to him so 

kindly and attentively* and hoped that they would 

enjoy many more cordial congregational meetings of 

this kind. And with a happy allusion to the heautiful 

flowers around them* he expressed a hope that their 

hearts would have similar freshness* sweetness aud 
purrtv. 

The Rev. Jv>hn Hutu, in response to a rail from the 
rliairtnan, next gave a very interesting speech. As one 
M'lu) had taken a great interest for many years in the 
religions and philosophies of India* he united with the 
precf-ditig speakers in offering a hearty welcome to Mr. 
Sen. He was a student of tbe religions of the world* 
and It was throuch his reading that he first became 
accpTsinted with Unitai lanism* although it must be 
understood that his presence there that evening did nor 
imply in anyway that he shared their distinctive views. 
He should like to hear from Mr.Sen something abt>ut the 
reltcioijs of the Kast* aixl especially that remrukable 
Buddhist faith rcspectmg which writers and srholai^ 
give sncli conflicting accounts, some asserting and <Uhers 
denying that Buddhists believe in God and Immortality. 
Mr. Hunt biiefiy unfolded a chajiter of his own expe¬ 
rience as one who had groped his way out of tlie ligid 
Scotch Calvinism in which he had been educated, .and 

concluded by expre.ssing a hopie that Mr Sen would 
have the opportunity of seeing r3lig5fni8 life among all 
sections of the Christian cori?munity. 
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1 he meeting whi< h full uf interest and animation 
from tlie begininiig to the eud was brought to a clo'te 
with prayer and the benediction Three oi four appro- 
pnate hymns were sung at inteivals during the evening 
unit unwonted fervour. , 
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SERMON AT UNITV CHlJRCTf, iSLlNliTON, 

Sunday, April 28, 18^0. 

“And, behold, a certain lawyer stood up, and tcmptfd 
him, sa\ iiig, Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life ? 
He said unto liim, What is wiitten in the law? how readcst 
thou? And h^ answering said, Thou shall love the l^ord thy 
('■od witli all ihy heart and with all th> soul, and with all 
thy strength, and with all thy mind ; and thy neighbour as 
thyself. And lie said unio him, Thou hast answered right: 
this do am! thou shall Ii\c.”--lA'Kt-; x. 25—28. 

Ac'COKiUNtJ to lids answer, wliich Jesus (Christ jjavc 
lu soini: of bis disciples, and wliicl) we now see 
embodied in tlie text I have just read to you, tlie wiij 
to etetnal Itfo is the love of God. Jesus in rcjdy said. 
“ Tliis do, and thou shall live.” Tlie only way to mhmit 
everlasting life is to love tbe Lord with all our heart, 
with all our soul, and with all our strength, .and 'vitli all 
our mind. 'I’his is “the whole law and prophets.” Tins 
IS G(><r.s fiisl and higliest coniniandnient. The whole 
law, religious and ethical, is concentrated in this precept. 
If we fulfil this precept, if we love the Lord wiili our 
whole heart, mind, strengtli, and soul, we shall ceitainly 
inheiii everlasting life. 

But what is it to love ? There are many who 
.snppose that the love of God consists in simply accepi- 
tng a !e» dogmas and doctrines. Others ihcie ate who 
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ihiiik that the lo^e of God does not at all lie in the 
intellect or the understanding, but ^iniiily in tire pei- 
formince of iighteout deeds, winch are acceptable to 
ilie I./Oid Others indulge in a sort of mystic senti* 
nicntalism, and think they thereby love God. Theie 
.lie, again, others who spend seveial houis of the day 
111 mere contemplation, in abstiact conceptions, in 
levetu'S and ecstaries, and they think the love of (*od 
((insists in these tilings. Such views of the love of God, 
if not absolutely inroireot, only paitially ppresent the 
tiiith Fiis love of God embiaiesi all llie dep.ntinents 
ot oiii hie. I'ne sivuetening and purifying and stiengtlo 
Ining inniieuce of tile love of God must be cheiished 
in ill the details of oui daily hie, as well as in the 
giaiulest aspirations .ind pmsiiits ot men , and unless 
tint IS done, unless ne find that theie is the love of God 
in oiir whole lite, xve oiiglii not to adininistei to our 
selves a soit of {wrfidions solace, and bU[>pose that wo 
hut. l(rved O >d AS wc ought to have loved Hiar I'ben 
(ml> ought >\e to congialulatc ooiselvcs on having learnt 
to love (»od, alien we have ftmnd that we love Him 
with the intillcci, with the licait, with the soul, and with 
ilu' will ]/et us take these vanous elements of the love 
(>l (rod one alter the other. 

Gui love of God must, m the first instance, be 
intellertinl ^\''e must love God with our whole under* 
standing, with all (jui intellectual |>oweis. Oiu reason, 
(Hir iniellerlual faculties, must all love God by loving 
Until. He cannot love Goef who does not love tuitlK 
He WHO is wedded to eiioi, falsehood, fancy, delusio»i 
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cannot be said to love God, for all truth is in God, and 
whoso loveih God must love truth ; and in proportion 
to our love of trutii is our love of God, If we love 
errors and falsehoods we cast away our lieirts from God, 
because God is perfect truth. There are some people 
who are afraid of the advance of scientific knowledge 
and enlightenment, simply because they fee) that tlie 
progi'e.ss of science will endanger the Church, upset 
men's faith, and take away from them the power of 
loving God. all truth harn>oni%es with all truth, 

whether it is physical or metaphysical truth—^whether 
it is mathematical or religious truth. Kvery truth is 
welcome to us if we .are lovers of God. We must 
welcome every form and species of truth. Let us open 
all the win'lows of our mind, and take in truth of all 
kinds and on all matters, as we take in the light and air 

of G.)d. Let us freely and dispassionately and fearlessly 

# 

welcome all kinds of scientific truth. Let us love 
science in all its varieties, in all its departments ; let 
us love every form of truth ; and let us be certain that 
truth can never upset truth. On the contrary, the more 
scientific we arc, tlie more religious we shall be ; the 
more we love scientific truths, the more we love God. 
That is what 1 mean by inteltectiial love of God. By 
loving truth we love God. Our uuderstanding and 
reasoning powers shall all lie in unison with the sjiirit 
of G.)d’s truth in the worlds of matter and mind ; and 
when we go to worship God, lei us he sure that our love 
of God is founded upon the rock of everlasting .and 
Enduring truth, that there ts not a particle of error or 
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falsehood in our creed and in our concepiions of God. 
When love is well grounded upon the firm rock of 
truth, that love will stand fir.n through evei lasting 
ages. 

Our love of God must be not only intellectual, but 
.also practical. We must love God with all our strength, 
not merely with all unr mind. If we love God we must 
carry out His precepts into practice. Tlrnt is hoHovv, 
liy[)ocntical, worldly love, wlricli shows itself mciely in 
intellectual exercises, in dogmas and doctrines, but 
does irot seek to exhibit itself in deeds of ngirteonsness. 
Olii doctrine may be correct; we may be very puirctual 
and regular in attending our churches and chapels ; but 
if wc are not hortest men, if we are not straiglitforward, 
if we are not pure in our character, |>ure in words and 
in Hctioiis, l)ow can we Sity we love the Deity ? C-iin 
men love God, and yet at the same time love impurity 
and sin? Can men U)ve hoUpess and light, and at tiie 
same lime abide in unholiness and <hukness ? If our 
hearts are wedded to the woild and ns f.iscinalions, how 
can we love the Lord, who is pure and holy ? Our 
charai'tei must be holy ; our hands must be veiy active 
in tlic disch.arge of those momentous duties which w’e 
owe to ouiselves and to otliers, which we owe to those 
wlic> aie near and dear to us, and to all mankind. We 
must always be found diligent, industrious, active and 
unwearied in our efforts* to promote the welfaie of 
others. We nrust never be idle ; we nuist never enter 
into ti>e paths of wickedness, deceit, and fraud ; but 
whatsoever the Lord cominandeth, that we should do. 
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Purity of cljamoier, deadliest, of cotMcience, is one of 
the highest treasures on eartli, and we must try to gather 
up such tie.isiires in our sojourn in this world. We 
must be assured tlut our heaits are pure in ine -sight of 
the I^>rd, else t>iir devotion and prayer cannot be 
accepted i)V die Lird. He looketh into the ilf*pchs of 
our heails, and wlioso knccletii before Him, must san.-^fy 
Hun that he dcsiies lo be |mre. We must be nglueous, 
we nujsi pisicucAiU discharge our duties to society. Go 
ajid (vcii tJio huiii’iy and clorlie die naked, and quench 
r/io e/nrst oC ciie c/insty, and brm^ riches unto tliose ivho 
are poor, and divide your sul)staace with tluise who are 
in need, Go to the ilopeless, tl)e poor, the tniseutble 
ctiildren it( God in various parts of tlie world, uiui liy to 
befriend them and assist them accoidiiig to your means 
and cncuin->tauces* Let (Jod see that every one of His 
cliddreii is engaged all houis of the day to promoting 
the welfare of society ; let^us satisfy linn that we aie 
ready and willing servants, ready to do all ttiHl He 
Com naiids us to <l^^ and to do it willingly witli all our 
heart. If a min, therefore, wishes to love (i >J, lie must 
try to be at the same lime a faithful seivant <^f fJod. 
His love of God must be intellectual, and at tlie same 
lime practical. We must love Him with all uui iU tivi- 
ties and energies—with our whole strength. 

Our love of God must, in the third place, be devo 
tioual. We must not rest satisfied with hollow deeds 
of righteousness, ivith em[)ly morality. We must w^orship 
Go<i, we must bring before I^im the offerings of out 
souls,thanksgivings, our hymns and prayers. Tne 

4^^ 
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soul must be at work as much as the hands ought to be 
at work It the jf^tellect has made itself acceptable 
unto God, and if the hands have been found ready to 
give uffenugs unto the Lntd, the sou! mu«tnot be idle. 
Let the soul send foith all its best and noblest aspira* 
lions, Its warmest prajers unto God Let us be found 
uiueasina; in our priyers God wishes to see all His 
(hildren asst I ibled in churches and chapels to glorify 
His name, anil also round ilie family altar in older to 
render thinks^>i\ings in the domestic circle Na\, He 
rleinands fiom us praiers in so)it||de sshen no man is 
ncir to lit ir our makers, when no earthly eies are near 
io stc wliat wt tlo, no carthh eiis to hear what wc are 
ibout to‘•a) In solitude lei us opin our heaits in the 
best immui possible unto our God, for our best 
j>ri)eis, o ir best devotionil ofTtiings are those whith 
we givt lint) the Loid in solitude Whenwe are alone 
we fet-l Ills iluilluig presence as we never felt before, 
Ts we mill I in n«>, perhaps, in large gatherings We 
tlien o[«.n our bt uts fietly and unrtservedlj, and tell 
Hi n, as the i liil 1 tells its parents, what we need Let 
i lit devotion be wirni bt us not go throu_,ii cold 
ritual, roll! foin s ofpTayei, but let our hearts be watin , 
let our souls give fyith fresh seniinents and frtsh 
pnjtrscven inoming We must love God wit^ the 
soul If we do not worship God, how enn we lie siid 
to love God ? If He is the Highest and the Mighiiesr, 
should we not think it a privilege to approach Him and 
ofTi I mir pnyers “ind thanksgivings before His great 
and ma.estic thione?* He who is above us ill, who 
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fiileth alt spice, does He not demand from ns devT?P^on, 
homage and worstiip and heartfell adoration ? Who 
can think of tlto l.ord and let his heart and soul remain 
cold ? The very conception of the Deity naturally and 
spontaneously touches the chords of our soul, and 
instinctively we ofTei Him praise and glory, and we 
desire to do so time without end. The very idea of the 
Majestic and iSupreme (iod presiding (jver the destinies 
r)f individuals and nations, the very conception of a (ybd 
full of heavenly majesty, purity, and glory, calls forth 
our homage. We kn^l down almost without an efTort, 
and the soul sends forth its best and warmest and sweet¬ 
est piayers. 

But, iiiio.'t all, our love of flod must be emotional : 
we nnist love (iod « nil the heait. That is the great 
thing needed in modern limes. We h.ive (irihaps le.inu 
to love fioil with the mtellert, with llie will, ami with 
the soul. 'I’nero .me places for woiship, llu-re are 
hospitals ami lioiises of charily, and tlieie are alsfi vast 
theological libr.uies. All these things prove most 
conclusively tlml our intellect is busily employed in 
seeking God, th.it our hands are active in serving Hun, 
and that our souls are engaged in praising and adorina 
Him. But whal of the heart? Do we not see that 
there is something like heat liessne.ss, if 1 may so s.iy, 
in the theology of the pieseiit day? Do we feel it 
comforting to tmi liearts? Are our hearts cheered and 
refreshed when we rlraw near <o the Lord ? I admit 
that there aie many whose imdeistnnding and reason 
find satisfaction in correct com^ptions of the I>ei>.y and 
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the next t^orld. I do admit that there are many menf 

iruiy Christian men an<||Women, in Ciiristentlnm, whose 

\iands are ever ready to serve God practically, who are 

faithful servants of their Master. I do admit that many 

are engaged regularly and punctually in worshipping 

God, and that in doing so they rigidly conform to the 

prescribed ritual. But the heart perhaps does not 5nd 

that amount of comfort which it has t right to demand. 

, \Ve cannot ignore the heart. Stiff, Ireartless religion is 

no religion at all. We cannot mutilate any*department 

of life. Our whole lives must be m^e acceptable to 

God. The love of God oueht to reaven the whole of 

our lives. If our hands, and if the mind and soul have 

been brought as willing offerings before the Deity, why 

should not the heart also be present there ? When we 

enter our churches, shall we leave our hearts behind in 

ilie domestic circle, iu the place of business, in our 

offices and where our wealth is ? Shall wc allow the 

* 

%v(Hld to devoMf and swallow tip our hearts completely, 
so a*' to ieiive no Tesiiiiic for our (tody our dear atid 
t)cloveii Father? Shall wc allow t)ic inleiests of tlie 
world to consume and e.thaiist our affection^, and will 
not a little 1)6 left for tlie I#(>rd> who is or onjin to be 
dearer to us than all thimts else in this world ? Btir, 
alas 1 oiir htsarts do not feel, as they ought to feel, the 
Lord. vVe know the Lord, we serve the Lord, and we 
worship the Lord, but the question is, ‘‘Do we love the 
Lord The verv menlioa of God’s name ought to 
enkindle the best and purest affections of our heart. 
We ought to feel a thrill^running through the inmost 
9 
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depths of ouf heftrt as soon ns we are reminded that a. 
God, a Living and lyoving Father^ is present before us. 
Jiry theology can never be interesting. Perltaps Christ¬ 
endom has for a long time passed tlironglt heartless 
systems of theology, and lifeless ritual. Perhaps the 
lieart has been smothered under the crushing weight of 
too much intellectualism. Now the devotional feeiings, 
the senttnicnts of the heart, must have due recognition ; 
you must not do injusiice to them. They must have 
ilieir due. *Let all our feelings, then, be called forth : 
let u.>» summon up all the warm sentintcnts of the hcait, 
and let us bring our best feelings before the feet of the 
I)eity. If we wish to krve Goil, shall we venture to 
please Him with Ixillow (uofensitnis of our moral life ? 
What are all these great deeds of [utrimisni and ijliilan 
tiuopy? If we have [):iid our (h'lits and given alms to 
lliose who are weak and iningry, aie we satisfied ? Lei 
our hearts be catechized. We must confess that we 
have neglected our hearts, that we have done them 
injustice, tli.ii we have not taken care of them properly. 
Many a^peison will say,—‘•Talk to mo of father and 
mother, and brother and sister, and wife and children : 
talk to me of riches and fame ; talk to me of the 
beauties and fascinations of tlie world,—you please me, 
j<m interest me immensely, you call fortij my emotions, 
lint talk to me of God, the heart does not feel Him ; 
iny heart is benumbed; there i.s a sort of chill; my 
heart is cold, my heart is dvy.” There is theology, there 
are vast and varied works of philanthropy of which I 
am apt to boast; there are jjyiuns and prayers long and 
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numberless,—but after all the heart does not feel. Such 
a state of mind is indeed sad and painful Oh, 1 wish 
I could hu§ my God to my heart! Oh, I wish I could 
love Him as my Father, my loving and beloved Father! 
I wish I could ever keep Him in the midst of my heart. 
I wish I could love Him as the son ought to love the 
Fathtsf, *as one ou^ht to love his dearest and everlasting 
Friend. You have not given God your entire love if 
, you have not yet Uived Him with your heart. If you 
wish to inherit eternal life, love Him not only with your 
mind, with your will, with your soul, but also with your 
liearc. Let your love of God he intellrctual, practical, 
devotional, and at the same tune emotional. Let there 
be warm love [present in our hearts always, at)d let us 
try to cultivate it with mutual aid- When we see each 
other, let us now and then talk about the riches of God’s 
love ; and the more we converse about God’s love, the 
more we bhall enable each other, with the aid of mutual 
experience, to love Him as our dear and common 
Father. In .all s[)inti]al and religious assemblies let us 
ui.ilcc’ this the grand topic <if our conversation. Let us 
c<jinmunicHle t<i each other our experiences of Divine 
lore, and soften each other’s heart. Let the name of 
('linst, who taught the world the riches of God’s love m 
the best and most impressive manner possible, not 
merely by loving Him during his lifetime, but by exlii* 
biting his grandest love of his Father by offering his life, 
—let his name be heard by all Christian men and 
women with warm feelings of love ; «ind, as he loved his 
Father with his whole heart,«and mind, and soul, and 
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fltTcnstln, let tjs also try to imitate him, and render our 
whole If^es unto the Lord. Let not a single department 
in 6uf life be estranged from God. Let us feel tliat the 
spirit of our life is in unisoti with the spirit of God,— 
that what He wishes, we wish too ; what He asks of us, 
that we give Him ; what He commands us to do, that 
we do as faithful servants ; whatsoever He loves? that 
we love too. In that way we shall be enabled to consti¬ 
tute a lovyig family on earth, with a Irving Father 
above. Feel your Father. My brothers and my sisters, 
J, as an Indian, do humbly beseech yon to feel the great 
C/od, whors your Father and my Father. Coming from 
H distant country, I am anxiously looking forw.ard to the 
day when wc shall all be united in the love of :God. In 
conseijiience of those drt-arv systems of theolc^y throitsjh 
which fThristendom has passed, the lifeless, heartless, 
clieerless dogmas of cold intellectual ism, men's hearts 
have become dry, and we cannot but feel the necessity 
of a shower of gci>ja} moral emotions and affections over 
the hearts of all men. 1 desire that Heaven should be 
openei^ wide, and there shall come from above a flood 
tjf the pure waters of life, which shall make ns cc^ol, aikI 
give comfort unto our dry and dreary souls. T)o yon 
not feel the necessity of such a shower? Do you not 
feel that men's liearls have become dry? If the Living 
<jod is present this morning in this large church, He 
certainly bears our prayers, anJ He shall answer our 
prayers. Let us look unto Him and say—‘*Oiir hearts 
are dry. Lord, we know tljat Tiiou ait ou^Fatiier, but 
our hearts are sunk in worldlir.es«, and we cannot feci 
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Tbee, We are lost amidst the charms and allurements 
of the world. The world draws us away. Our hearts 
cannot love Thee. Though we know Theet yet we 
cannot love Thee.*’ If the Lord is present here, and if 
He sees with His own eyes to what a dreary condition 
We have reduced our souls, and hearts, and minds, He 
will certainly satisfy the thirsty sou). He alone is the 
abode of happiness ; He alone is the everlasting fountain 
of peace and comfort. I know it is possible to have the 
hij»hest and best kind of enjoyment in the*Lord. There 
are some who think that if you do not perceive Gr»d 
with the senses,-^that if you do not find in Him some 
thing to please your senses, you cannot love Him; ih.U 
none can love the spirit, tsuoh a thing 1 can hardlv 
believe. My own experiences tell me (and what I l)ave 
seen in others confirms my conviction) that it is 
possible tt) ap[)roach an absolutely spiritual, unseen, and 
invisible tied, yet spiritually clad, if I may so say, in all 
the attributes of infinite loving-kindness and metev, 
—it is possible to feel the warmest kind of love foi 
such a loving I'ailier. It is because we do not 
feel His mercy that therefore We do not feel ourselves 
able to love Ilini. If the Lord is a .S[iirit, Jo we not 
see His mercy and loving-kindness in our daily life ? 
1)0 we not feel that His arms encompass us, and tliai, 
wherever we may happen to Ire, our great and merciful 
V'ather feeds us, that wc do not feed ourselves, that He 
saves us, and that we do not s.ave oiirselvts. If sucli !^ 
ihe Lord'^lovlng-kindness unto us—unto us, great and 
miserable sinners, why shall we not love Him with out 
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whole heart? If He is spiritual^ is His spiritu<*lity att 
atgument that we ought not io love Him ? Is that an 
excuse and pretext which we should put forth in order 
to justify ourselves for not leaving Him as we love the 
world? If we can love father and mothei, surely we 
can love Him who is the Mother of mothers and the 
Kather of fathers# If wc can give our entire hearts to 
those we love on earthy Can we not| shall we not, give up 
the entire heaj^t with the whole warmth of our emotional 
nature unto Him who is our best, our truest, and our 
Everlasting friend ? Thai is what 1 am anxirms to see 
amongst you# Show me that sort of love of (5od which 
alone can give you true life, and give the wliolc world 
true life, 'rhe world expeas that from a nation which 
calls itself (^hnstiaii. Give your whole love to God, and 
V<»u tvill enkindle similar love in others, and thus a vast 
and irresistible xiream of pure love, going forth frcun 
this Clirislian land will fertili/zC the varirms rounincs 
aroiiiul, and thus wc shall see o^rencd on all sides of tlie 
earth Irving fountains of pure love. We sliall not thfii 
drink of tlie wells which are now dry, hut we shall drink 
at the fevt of the Lord, we shall drink of the overhistitn; 
fountain of purity, and love, and wisdom, and strer^gih, 
which cun never he dry. I^et us dig wells of living 
faith m out own hearts, ami there shall come a 
perennial 'tteaniof purity and peace, which shall flow 
on eveilastingly, llrclhren, love your God with your 
whole heart, with your tfhole mind, with your whole 
will, and with your whole soul, and you IKall inherit 
everlasting lift. • 
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H 4(>aED-3CH001. UNION. 

Monda^\ May 1870. 

The annual meetnifl of ibi*t matitution vrai held on 
Monday eveinnjj .at Exeter Hall; the President, the 
Karl of Shaftesbury, K. G., in the Chair. ,The attend* 
ance w.is .11 lar^c as on any pievious occasion, the vast 
h.til beina crowded thfouijhont. On the platlorm were 
ilie following gentlemen :—Ix»rd Lawrence, Lord Poi- 
wortli, Hon, A Einnaird, M. V., Sir R. W. Carden, 
Ml T Cliambeis, M P., l>r. Adair Crawford, Colonel 
lifclier, .ind the Revs. W. Cadman, S. I/ees, R. H. 
Rilink, K. 'I'tu'ker, G. II Stanitm, M Osljurne, (i. 
St.irev and J. H. Wilson. The annual rep'Ut haviiii; 
lietnread by the Sccietary, the Chairman made an 
,id()ie‘*s, .ifcer which ttvo gentlemen sjroke lo the first 
iesoliitn>n, movins^ the adoption oftbe Report Lord 
Slidieslmry then said 1 We are honouied this evening 
by the piescnce (/f a veiy distinj;iiished t’enlleirnn from 
India, who t.ikes the dee[.>est interest in evetythjni; th.ii 
(oijcerns tlic welfare of England, and in all d'lsses of 
oiir irojTuUtUTn } and I have, therefore, reijuested him 
to address a few wnids to this assembly I ntrw, there- 
ftjrc, r\U ui.x)n Keshub C*hui>der Sen to gite us his 
o[)inion%on this subject. 

I’aboo fceshub Chunder Sen said : My lord< I came 
to this meeting simply to s9e and hear, nut to speak •, 
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and, therefore, when I was invited to take part in the 
proceedings, I felt quite unprepared to accept so kind 
an invitation. But, my lord, the object which has 
gathered us together this evening is a noble one, and is 
calculated to enlist the sympathy and interest of all 
classes of mankind } and 1 therefore feel that t ought 
to say one or two words to express ray appreciation of 
that object, doming from India, where true education 
s[)reads ainq^g the higher and middle Classes of society, 
but does not descend to the masses | where pure litera¬ 
ture, and science, history, and mathematics, float almost 
on the surface of society, and are hardly to he found 
amongst the poorest and lowest Classes of the po|)ula- 
tion,—coming from that country, 1 must say tliat I am 
struck with astonishment at the amount of work winch 
you have done for ilie education, enlightenment, and 
reformation of the prior. The siupendousness of the 
Work of chanty wliich this Ragged School Union has 
incessantly carried on for the last quarter of a centuiy 
is indeed amazing. Tliat more than 300,600 persona 
of the poorest Cl.ass have been saved from ignorance and 
poverty 5 that there are 3,200 voluntary teacheis, who 
are at present engaged m the work of educating tlie 
poor, and who have accepted that duty as a l.ahour of 
love ; that more th.an 200 persons who for.nierly belonged 
to the poorest and most destitute Class ate now engaged 
In the honourable avocation of teaching persons who 
how belong to that class ; that there are scores of young 

I 

accomplished ladies who are engaged day after day in 
the work of giving instruAtion to the helpless young 
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childien, very rude and rough, who surround them,— 
these aie facts whose eloquence tells us, as no mere 
theory could tell us, that those who are ensjaged as 
tcachers,“<)r conductors, or supporters of these Ragged 
S-'hools, are really entitled to the gratitude of all those 
who have hearts to feel. My beloved friends, teacheis, 
and conductors of Ragged Schools, persevere in the 
yreat and nohle work in which you have embarked. 
lh*r">evere “heart within and God overhead.” Be not 
\"rv anxious about the results of your work : for in rliese 
niatteis, results cannot always he tangible and visibU-, 
hut must be mtue negative than positive. If you are 
sure tint you have prevented a large amorrnt of crime, 
that voii have saved manv men belonging to the poorest 
and lowest class of the ptrpulation, the very dregs of 
society, from leading criminil and immoral lives : if yon 
have leclaimed tliousands of men from material and 
intellectual poverty : if you have prevented hundreds f>f 
menfiom refreating the painful list of crimes recorded 
in the papers, whose exhibition by his lordship to this 
meeting cast a gloom over oiir hearts,—’f you have done 
all tliat, yon have done enough to make your lives 
.irceptahle unto God. Yon have within you the smiles 
of conscience to cheer you ; you have around you, 
beloved teaclrers, the smiling faces of those little 
children who gather round you day after day, and look 
lip to voti fondly as if )on were their parents—smiling 
looks that cannot fail to comfort and cheer you. .\nd, 
above all, there is the approbation of that Divine Being 
who superintends all works of chanty, and sustains 
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everything that is truly benevolent and generous, fs 
He not always at hand to help you, and will He not 
abundantly reward you ? 1 hope and trust, my lord, 
that these humble words of an Indian friend to - Ragged 
Schools will be acceptable. 

'I'he Chairman : 1 am sure I may he allowed to 
express on behalf of all here assembled our gratitude to 
our Indian friend; and for the welfare of India Cod 
grcini many surli now, and for gcnerattons to come 1 

Tile meeting then sung the hymns, “From all that 
dwell below the skies.” 



SPEECH AT THE ANNUAL SESSION OF 
THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION 
OF ENGLANO AND WALES. 


7 )iesdaY, May la, 1870. 

At the annual collation of the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales, held at the Cannon Street Hoteh 
tlic Ri'V. Joshua Harrison, Chairman of the Union, 
presiclcil. 

After the customary loyal toast and the National 
Anthf'in, 

'I'lit' PicMdent said ; We are favoured this after¬ 
noon With tin; jjiTsc-nrc ofa guest whom I am sure you 
will all welcome, and from whom you will wish to hear 
a few woids. (Applause.) In Consequence of changes 
made tMtIiin the la'^t few years we may welcome him as 
n fellow-siihji-ct, thougli he comes from the other side 
o( tliv world. Dr. Mullens, who is well acquainted with 
Inin, will introduce to you Baboo Keshub Chundcr tsen, 
from India. (Ap(dause.) 

Di, Mullens; Mr. Chairman and Christian brethren, 
the Cfimmitlee of llie Congregational Union have united 
my friend Mr. Sen, who has recently arrived fiom India, 
to dine willi them to-day. They have done so for this 
reason. They are aware of the position which Mr. Sen 
occupies ill the religious world of India, and tliey know 
also that he is one of those who are seeking to promote 
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a great reform in the religious thought of the empire, 
and especially in the Presidency of Bengal, in which he 
Was born. They are also aware that of late years great 
progress has been made amongst the educated gentle¬ 
men of Bengal and olhdr [larts of India, and it 
is a matter of common report that Baboo Keshub 
Chunder Sen, the leader of this new school of religious 
thought, has not only been a distinguished teacher in 
the city of Calcutta, but that he has visited the upper 
provinces of India,and the cities of Madras and Bombay, 
in (irder to promote the same great reform. I had the 
pleasure of knowing him in Calcutta. I have often 
seen the body of religionists of which he is tlic principal 
teacher, and I have attended their worshi}). In recent 
years the promotion of education in India, botli secular 
and religious, has done a great duel to break down the 
belief in the old idol.s of Hinduism t and it has been 
the lot of Mr. Sen, and those woiking with him, to 
gather round them as a nucleus a body of laymen, who 
have cast away the old idols, and with them some of tlie 
institutions that their fathers thought wise and right 
They repudiate caste, and seek to have their women 
enlightened by education, and to abolish polygani), 
They have taken up a Tlieistic position. Mr. .Sen will 
speak of this matter presently; but we ran regard him 
and his friends as piactical reformers of that great 
system of Hinduism which has now ruled over the 
thought and life of Hindostan and the Hindu popula¬ 
tion for something like 3,000 or 4,000 years. Mr. S-n 
has been distinguished among the Thelsts of Bengal for 
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Oie lhorousfl»-iess of his proceedings There was a 
notable gentiemati in Calcutta, Baboo Debendto Nath 
I’dnore, who was the leader oF this school , but he, 
alitjough i most excellent man, and «>ne wliom rfiustian 
inrssioHATies who knew him have always regarded for his 
persoual character with very great respect, was in oiir 
iiulgment far too ready to compromise his views because 
o*"the customs that prevailed around him; and tlie 
Consequence was, Tiieist as he professed to be w recent 
years, he subnnUed f\r too closely to the institutions «»f 
riste Mr Sen .1 few vetrs ago, when he ctme to iho 
Fiont ofthe Theislic school as one of their most tloqucnl 
ic i< hers, discerned the inconsistency of that position, 
and lie said—“If we are tine Theists, and recognise \il 
men is of one blood, we cinnot compromise ourselves 
with taste ” ind the consequenre was, he led a seces 
Sion fiom tlie oruinil school He is thus tin* leadet of 
the reforn ed school anumgst the Tiictsfc religionisis 
t'f Indii Now, I 1 n sure thai the descendants o( the 
l*iu ii ins will giv e such 1 man a welcome lodiy (I/»ud 
.ifiphnse ) If out Vuiitin fathcis wen* esteemed and 
beloved for anslhing it was for then Ihoiough principle 
The\ were pieparetl to give up everything foj print iple 
They admitted no compTtimises, and the consequent e 
wis they went forw nd to immisonment, to chains, md 
even to death Such a min as Mr Sen miy be aseured 
on the part of tiie Congtegitiontlists of Rimland of ihe 
most hearlv sjmpathv I.et imy man submit himself to 
a tcacliing which he believes to be sound and right, and 
follow his conscience to the jast de.’tee, and, whatever 
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be the Coi«equet>ce, amongst us rtt least he will alwaf» 
be honoured for the thoroughness of his principles 
(.Applause.) 

Baboo Ke&hnb Chunder Sen, who on rising was 
greeted with great applause* said:—Mr. Chairnmn 
and friends, I thank yon heartily fur the kind words 
that have just been said s>l>i>ut myself and the great 
movement in which I Imve beeit humbly engaged for the 
last twelve years. I am glad to say that wherever I go 
I carry with me the wishes of all liberal-minded 
('liristians. They all sympathiae with me, and say 
Clod-speed i they all syin[mtl)i/.e with me in the great 
Tlieistic movement whicli has been carried on in India, 
and on which I believe the future welfare of my country 
depends. You have asked me i«> say a few words nboiil 
this movement ; 1 gladly respuitd to your call. I have 
always felt tliat ilie Br.ihmo .Somaj, or the Reformed 
National Cluirch of India, to which 1 belong, is God’s 
work in the fulness of time. It is a great thing to 
emancipate a large number of hun>an l^eings from the 
thraldom of idolatry and caste, and it is ju-it that work 
in which we are engaged. Those wlio have never been 
in India will hardly be at>le to realize the stupendous 
difficulties which He in our way. They know tiiat the 
work is great, but they are not alive to the amount of 
difficulty which is to be overcome, and the amooiH of 
opposition and perse<:ution wbicli has to be met. Many 
of my young friends have oftentimes been excommnni. 
Gated by their caste people, and driven away from their 
homes; some have been as|^ed to leave ibeir wivis, .md 
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Childreii, and parent?, their brothers and sisters, and al! 
who aie dear and near to tiiem; many have been 
depnved of their means rtf livelihood ; some have been 
rtbliged to leave those villages in which they were born ; 
and all this has been submitted to f<jT the sake of truth 
and O )d. (AnpUuse ) They felt that it was their duty 
to them->elves to their country, and to Oieir God, »o 
^toiify Him and magnify truth m the fare of the direst 
petsecution and opposition. Hundied« of their anti 
p[onists gathered round them, and, by persuasion and 
entreaty on the one hand, and threatening on the other, 
tried to drive them hark, as it were, into Hinduism 
but their conscientious convictions stood firm, and 
through prayer and with the strength of God thev 
eventually succeeded in overcoming opposition, and now 
they stand before the whole world,—a small band of 
faitliful, earnest, and honest men ; and I hope wherevei 
their names are mentioned, wherever their movement 
IS known, they will have the best prayers and the best 
wishes of all who are interested in the welfare of man 
kind CApplause.) We are engaged in a gieat work, 
and every day and every hour of our life we feel tliat 
we are not equal to the task, and nnless we have the 
Almighty on our side we shall fail, most decidedly fail 
to rescue the millions »>f our countrymen from idolatry 
Bui oh, It is a grand work, and if all> that is near and 
dear to us he taken away from us, and we are deprived 
of all the blessings of life, if‘all manner of destitution 
and want were to stare us in the face, yet if we could 
thereby glon'f) God and sa»e our countrimen, we would 
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think it a work worth djring for. (Iy)ud apj>!rta«rf.) 
(Jreat sacrifices must be gone through, wliether in Irtdia 
or in 1u>glancf, if you \Tant to mignify trtuh ; you 
sacrifice riches, and fime, arvi the pleasures of your life. 
I am glad that though we differ in matters of opinion 
on some |»ii>ts, yet still there is a rr)nimott platform nu 
wln<*h we all statKl. It has l>eet> said, and I heirj it 
lemaiked just now, {hat I have fallen into the hands of 
the Unitarians in England. This is not the case. I 
have been endeavouring to fraternise with all Christian 
.sects and denominations, and 1 say mo.st emphatically 
and frankly that it is sry hearty and sincere desire to 
accept tmth wherever 1 find it. (ApplHuse.) If there 
is an)'thing grand, or ennoSling, or purifying in the 
Nonconformist movement in ICnglam!, I hope you will 
not find me slow to ac't erit it. (Applinsc.) I know 
that you have set examples of strict conscientiousness; 
you have shown that you are ready to rely ui)on yoin- 
selves and ujion your independent exertions for the 
nmintenance of your Church and for the propagation of 
your views. With that spirit of independence and 
liberty I fully sympiithise, and I hope and trust that liic 
time will come when we shall no longer have to dcpeiKi 
upon Government aid. (.Applause.) I ho{>e the time 
i.s coming when every individual will have to defxnxl 
tipon himself, and will live in the way consistent with 
tlie dictates of conscience, and will discharge his duties, 
placing his own Maker IrefTire him as his only guide and 
his only friend. If(»o<l is with we need not h>ok to 
man for aid. Organized c<v#|>erat!on is certainly a great 
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fmUumenl of success, but in all these matters \ve have 
mainly and pHitcipally to luuk to God for His aid and 
assistance, fof ite that the best earthly resnurct-. 

«n’e as nothing compared wtith the gigantic work which 
lies before us% Therefore t say, depend upon God, and 
wlii-iever you go truth will prevail. If there are differ 
ences of opinion, hst us discuss them with candom, 
rlispassionately and caindy. (A()plause.) We may bf 
wedded to our own doctrines ; wc are a|)t to think tbai 
bt'vond the pales of out own denomination there is no 
until: and oftentimes people, under the impulses ol 
their weak nature, begin to feel that all tiiith is nionopo- 
li/cd by their #pirn sects 5 but 1 beUe\e, that in spite of 
uiir natural partiality, in spite of onr fondness for our 
own denominations, iheie is still a large, broad ground 
of truth outside, and that in some matters, if not in all, 
Wl* may associate with others who do not belong to our 
dfiunnination. (Applause.) I am glad that there ari.' 
libt'ral-inmded Chri^1ians, not onK here, but lit India, 
who thus associ.ate with us and e\t'-nd to us the hand o( 
n llowsliip. 1 thank them for their good wishes and 
tlicirwarm prayers, and 1 hope and trust that as tinit- 
rolls on, sects .mid denominations will haimonize wiih 
each othci, and instead of looking at points of difTm- 
ence, will try to stand upon a eoinnioii pUtfoi nl,~wiien 
all sects into wliicb Chri.st’s Chuirh has, been divided 
will form one Universal brotherhood, and when men in 
.ill countries, and members of •all laccs and cainmuintics 
Will see ib.at God is tbeir Kailier, and that they arc 
b'juiid (oi the sake of coiisci^tice, and for the sake of 
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iheir own weifiiie and the welfare <tf mankind, fo fiatcN 
iiize. We shall then realize the Rfeat truth that there is 
but one true Church as there ts only one true Cod. 
As it is impossible to believe, recognise, or wofflhi[i two 
wods, so it IS impossible far us to believe any two 
churches or sects to be both true, both infallible. There 
can be but one true God and one true Church. I^et 
us, therefore, promote free discussion and free inquiry : 
let us spread education amongst the upper classes, the 
middle classes, and the poorer classes of mankind ; let 
us scatter the blessings of a liberal, useful education, 
both general and technical, far and wide. It is educa 
tion that has revolutionized all India throughout its 
length and breadth, and caused a sort ot social, moral, 
and spiritual fermentation all over that vast peninsula 
and 1 hope, therefore, that wherever there is n liberal 
true, useful education, there will be a similar revolution 
effected, and as soon as men's old systems get exploded, 
as soon as their old faith is unsettled, as soon as the 
influence of education reaches the heart, all nations will, 
under the guidance of God begin to feel a htmgeiing 
and thirsting after the true light unto salvation, and in 
the fulness of time in every country you will find the 
true Church coming o*t. In India we are hopefiiily 
looking forward to the time when a grand national 
organization will be effeotM amongst the f8o,ooo,ooo 
of the population, when all distinctions of caste will be 
destroyed, and the Church of the One Supreme I.ord 
established throughout the length and breadth of the 
country. Then 1 hope and trust England and India 
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will louk upcHj each other \irith cordial afifectjon and 
mutual confidence and with true spiritual tenderness 
tlien there trill be no more bickerings, as unfortunately 
tt-e see nowadays betweelt MertiSets of the rtlling race 
and the subject po|>ulation} the European residents 
trilf not look down upon the natives, as is unfortunately 
the case too often, nor will the natives become disloyal 
ami hostile to the membet's of the ruling race, as is also 
unfortunately the case too often i but the people will 
understand ttieir rulers and the rulers wlTl understand 
llieir [rconk* rulers will know that India is not a 

('oiiiTiry to be trifled with, but that the destiny of so 
many millions of human beings constitutes a stupendous 
trust reposed by Ood Himself m the hands of the British 
iTiitioji —(loud applause)-^nd tlie peojrle of India will 
come to find that God sent the British nation to help 
thenr, and that if they pnove faithful and hjyal, they will 
ifceive frmn lire hand of the British rulers all those 
great l>lessifigs which they afe designed by Providence 
to confer on tlian. 'Hius will all misunderstanding be 
removed, and there will be good feeling and fraternal 
lurefconrse cstiblislied betw’een Tviiglishuien and the 
population of India. I have irrade these few rambling 
remarks in Cirmpliance with youf kind ret|uest, and I 
herpe and trust you wifi accept ihenr in the spirit in 
which they are offered (r.^ng continued applause,) 

The company then seixxrated^ 
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SPKKCH AT THE KAST mDlA AaSOClATini^, 

f'riday^ May ty, iSyd. 

A CKOWnKD meeting, called by the (.VnlnCil of tile 

East India Association, was held on Mnv l,^th at tfie 

Society of Arts, to hear an address by Miss Marv 

Carpenter on her a-ork for the promotion of female 

education in India. (\ Wren Hoskyns, Ks(|, M. 1 \ 

was in the rhnif. In her address, Miss (‘ar^^i'nlet 

refeired to her three journeys to India, taken with tie’ 

object of sltnwirlst svmoathy with, and leiivnmy the wants 

of, female edilcaliou in India. Acknowledging liial tie- 

111itisli (lovemmeni desired KmIo all it could for tin: 

welfare of India, she. pointed out that there was also 

Wanting sympathy snringing from an individniil .ind 

mutual knowledge of e.ach other’s social habits and 

manner'-'. Her object had not been to found institutions, 

hut to learn what could 1 )U done to help native getnlt 

men m the great work ^v'hiCh until recently llicv could 

not ptornole, hut uortn which they were now disiiosed 

carncstiy to ent»*i, 'rhere W;Ls no want of knowledge 

of our language iir India, hut one great obstacle to ibe 

iinpioverfleiH of female ediic uioil was the Want of feniale 

teachers. .She determined fioni llie first to avoid anv 

« ♦ %« % 

inlgrfertnoe with the -cicial customs or religious l)ehel 
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of tlie nalives ; and her reception by the native gentle¬ 
men was most gratifying. At present girls went taken 
from si'iuxd at eleven years of a^»e, partly because it was 
not considered proper for them to remain iimier male 
teachers after that m«e, and this was nalnrally a gieat 
drawback. I'lie y«>nng men of India could come to 
Jvigland and get a high-class- education, hut no such 
advumage was enjoyed by the female popiilnlion. 
Having referred to several native gentlogien who had 
suffered religious persecution for their efforts to emanci- 
pite their ladles from the social customs of Itulia, Mi^s 
Carpenter detailed the mexle which site adopted lo 
1)1 lug about an improved system of instruction bv native 
feinal^teachers, and the vnhuible as.sistance winch had 
been rendered by English ladies. l>j conclvision, she 
pointed out the necessity offiovernment finding some 
lespectable house of lodg.nent for English female teacli- 
ers going to India, such provision not being ntadc at 
present. She had money for present use, and did not 
lear any failure on that bead. What was chiefly wanted 
was Government recognition of female teachers as 
(‘ssentlal, and Government aid to fenjale as well as to 
male schools in India. fCheers. i 

In the course of Miss Cnrjrentei’s address, after 
reviewing the state of female etiucation in the Bf>mbay 
and Madras Presidencies, she gave the following account 
of bei i>bservations in Calcutta :--In f^alcutta the bene¬ 
volent Mr. Betlume, in onler to promote female educa- 
tiot) among the Ijigher classes of Hindus, erected for it 
a magnificeiit building ; unJ lie himself siuipoiied the 
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school during his life. Dr. Duff also established A 
large Girls’ school, and his mme is held in the highest 
reverence in GilciUta hv all, whether English or natives, 
and many owe their whole education to his exertions; 
he was the first who originally induced the mi'sionaries 
to pay their chief attention to schools as the means of 
ininroving the natives. I regret to say that I saw in 
Calcutta extremely little effort for female education 
Hmoni the natives ; in fact, I am not aware of any 
school (at any rate, of importance) established ))y the 
n itives themselves in Calcutta. The Government has 
been in the habit of helping them to the utmost. W'e 
souietimes find that too much fostering rather sUcltens 
personal effort; and I think this Is the case in Calcutta. 
In another respect, liowever, this Presidency is much in 
advance of the otlier parts of the country ; here the 
Raj.ili Ram Mohun Rov, who visited England, was the 
leader in India of pure Tbeistic worshi[> more lhan 
fortv years ago, He first broke the bonds of supersti¬ 
tion ; lie was persecuted by his family, and exiled from 
Ins home ; hut lie succeeded in establishing tlie wfirship 
of the One 'I'nie God in Calcutta, where he founded and 
endowed a place of worship foi the One True God. He 
came to England, wliere he died, to our great legret. 
What he did was not completely "lost, tliniigh for some 
time it did not appear as if much impression had been 
made, .\fter a time, however, the movement was revived. 
I need not enter into any* account of it, Ije'ause the 
gentleman is present who may be leganlcd as the he.id 
pf it, BabuuKeshub Cliunder ben. 1 found continually 
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ihrouglioiit my journey that the native gentlemen who 
were advanced in their religious opinions, who dared 
to tlirow off the shackles of idolatry and Openly to 
renounce it, were those who were most ready to treat 
their wives as equals, and bring them forward in all 
respects as far as the customs of society permitted. In 
Calcutta, then, among the Brahmos and Theists, I 
found an advance in many respects beyond what I had 
seen in other parts of the country. 

Mr. Dadahhai Naoroji (Honorary Secretary to the 
East Indian Association) spoke at some length in rom- 
plimcntarv terms of the good influence which Miss Car¬ 
penter had exercised on India, 

Th^Cliairman said he knew he should only be anti- 
ci[)iting the feeling of every one present in offering the 
best th.uiks of the meeting to Miss Carpenter for the 
information she had given. He h.ad much pleasure in 
mtroduring to the meeting B.xboo Keshnb CliunderSen, 
a gentleman wlio had unbound one of the tightest of all 
the cIi.tImj th.U bind mankind, the chains of local and 
national [irejiidice ; and who, he was sure, would not 
have l.iboured m v.xin in assisting towards that great 
union which all Chiistians and all those wlio worsiiip 
the One Tiue God must wish to see spread upon the 
earth. 

Baboo Keshub Chnnder Sen said it gave him great 
pleasure to be able to bear his humble testimony in 
England, as he had done morei* than once in India, to 
the noble work which Miss Carpenter had done for the 
promotion of female educaUon in Indiu. The warm 
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and philanthropic interest she had evinced in that work, 
the readiness with which she had risked her life and 
health and exnosed herself to many inconveniences and 
hardsinps, entitled her not only to the lastin? gratitude 
of t!»e Indian nation, hut to the sympathy and respect 
of all iti England wiio appreciate nsefnl work. \VI>en 
the Ttst important public female school worthy the name 
was established by the late Nfr. Bethune in the metro¬ 
polis of India, during the administiation of the late 
T.drd Dalhousie, it evoked a feeling of discontent 
throughout the country, and excited great opposition 
and hilterness : but in spite of a large number of con- 
seiVTilve and orthodox men saving, “I'hus far shiilt thou 
go, and ntJ farthci,” the advancing waves of progress 
went on nil at last, not onlv iir the large cjtius and 
presidency towns, but even in the sn>nll provincial towns 
and villages, school after school rose up, and, in the 
course of a few yeais, not only were lliere scoies, hut 
hundreds of little girls coming day after day in order to 
receive instruction in vernacular literature, in arithmetic 
and in writing. In carrj’ing out tlie work of female 
ediiraiion great impediments, some of them of an almost 
in^ujierable character, hid to be overcome, and many 
defects had to be rectified. In a country where little 
girls became mothers when they would hardly be sun- 
posed in civilized countries to have attained the mar¬ 
riageable age, and whete they became grandmothers 
wlien pel haps they ought* to think of marrving; girls 
could receive education only foi three or four years at 
most in a public school, their education slopping at a 
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time when 4 (>4ight to begin. 'I'ltis custom of premature 
marriage was |>ernicio«s, not only physically, but intel¬ 
lectually and morally considered i for die work of 
education was arrested when little girls, having become 
inotlicrs, began to talk with ridiculous gravity of the 
duties iht-y owed to their children. It waa, tlierefore. 
absolutely necessary to supplement this deficient system 
of education of native girls with zenana instruction. 
As soon AS that want was felt, many kind-hearted ladies, 
both in India and in England, took up the matter with 
an amount of earnestness winch was very creditable to 
them. They combined in order to get funds, and sent 
out trained governesses to visit native ladies ni then 
own houses. 7/eiiAna instruction was mdispeivsably 
iiccessary for tlie real welfare of tlie country so long as 
the system of seclusion prevailed. wliicU, i>e felt, would 
pievail for a considerable length of time. Another want 
which wa.s deeply felt was the want of fcm ile teacheis, 
and just at the time when that want was beginning Co be 
felt, Miss Caipemer ainved in India. Hei advent was 
■coidialVy and enthusiastically hailed by those who were 
diiecting their efforts towards the improvement of the 
tdiication of females in India. They knew she would 
help them, and she did help them. She saw the w.int 
with her own eyes. At once she saw that without t large 
numlier of w'ell-trained native female teacliets it was 
inijKHieihks to make female schools really useful. She, 
theicfore, represented the inafier to several distinguish- 
eil native gentlemen ity Calcutta, in Bi.mlwv, and in 
Madias. Many, of course, dickuotsiiov their ap|rreciatiaa 
11 
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the usefulness of liie scheme. They trere baclcward 
in the matter ; a ferr, linwever, stejjpcd funrard man- 
fuliy, and asstrrcd her of their warm interest in the 
srhenie, and their readiness to do ah in their power to 
help her. She was then obliged tor lay the matter before 
the Government. Unfcwtirnaiely the Government also 
h'ld serimis misgivings as to the feasibility of the scheme, 
not that th^y were anwiJIing to etiucate native women, 
fxit they felt that it might interfere with the prejudices, 
and shock the feehnga of the native |>o()nlation if t'riey 
s>ent too far hi such a delicate mutter ; and it was not 
till instnictrnns were sent out bv the Secietaiy of State 
for India, that the (foveiiimcnt b-gan to be realK ni 
earnest about ft. It was tlieit that the Government 
sanctioned a Tibcrul gram for tlie pnrn’^se of estahlis-Inng 
and supporting notmal female schools in each f>f llif* 
ptesidenc\‘ towns. In TJengal hiirdlv nnvthing had vet 
been done towards ihe estahlishmenf oftfinse noruiaf 
m hools A<< Nfiss C.nrnenter had alrendv very jusllv 
said. Ihimhav wa*- f.ir ahead of JTeng.if in flie in.-ittei nf 
fi-inale rduralitin. fte hiul visited some of [lie !>e^r 
schools m Bengal and Roinbay, and he could say fiom 
his own c'.xneiienre that there was a larger number irf 
tills receiving public education in Romiiav than m 
Rcngal ; but while Reng;il d'd not come up to Bombay 
an f.ir as regarded evient of ediirntion, Bengal whs not 
behind Bombay in tl»e matter of s-nlidanty and deplli. 
Already sever.al hooks had been pubfisbed by nativ*- 
ladies of Bengal of a reallv s'alnablc character; anneig 
others a drama, a beauiikil story, and some charnnn^ 
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^rses on the beauties and sublim ties of creation. A 
periodical was also published in Hensat, to which 
Bengalee ladies very often scjit -most charming contri¬ 
butions, mostly verses* which native ladies took gteat 
delight in composing. Some of the best Tn^ttic Wynms 
wt-te from the pen of Brabino ltdies. This showed that 
native ladies were not slow to learn. The Government 
having come forward with a lib«*T.il grant, it was the duty 
• of the natives of India to co-operate with ^he Govern¬ 
ment in a friendly and harmonious manner, in order to 
give e^eci to the noble scheme wliich Miss Carpenter 
had suggested, and which, tlirough the instrumentality 
of Government, had been realized at least in oi>e of the 
nresidency towns. If full effect could be given to that 
prcjjecf, if a suffi. ient tiumber of schools could be 
brought into existence, not only In the iwesidency 
towns, but in the chief provincial cities in the North- 
West and in the Pnnjib, India would be supplied with 
that which it most wanted at the present time. He 
hope^ and trusted that tliose English ladies, who were 
present, would well weigh all that had been said by Miss 
f!iii}>enter, an<l tliat tliey would all be stimulated by her 
I'Ximple. He mllv agreed a’ith Mr. Uadahliai Naoroji 
th.it we must not too sanguinelv ImiV: fiirwaid to actual 
and v:sible and tangible results, but we must look 
beneath tbs suiface, in order to see whether or not Miss 
C'nrnenier’s visit to Indi.i hud produced a lasting impres¬ 
sion on the nitive public miml, and on the minds of all 
those who wer'reallv interested in the woik of female 

4 

education in India. • 
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A htief discussion followed, and Mr. Sen suggested 
the forniAtion of a society in England for the proiMoiinn 
of fentale education in India. This tden was Nar>i)ly 
sup^xmed by Miss Car|>enter. Mr. Davis, of the 
Religiotis Tract StKieiy, observed lliAt societies already 
existed for that object, to which Mr. Sen rcjuitied th it 
they were of a sectarian character, and that whnt was 
wanted was .suciilar instruction, apart from tiie doctrines 
ofthe PruteftHiit, Roman Caibolic, or any other creed. 
'I'liis sentiment aeemed to meet with the general 
Approval of the audience, among whom were two native 
ladies. 
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Tuesday^ May 17, 1S70. 

Thf fifty-fourth anniversary of the Peace Society was 
lifkl on May 17, at Finsbury Chapel, \foorfields, tinclef 
the presidency of Mr. J. W, Pease, M. P., lupported by 
Mr, A. Illiiigwoi'h, M. P., Mr. Henry Richard, M. 
(Secretary of the Society,', Rev. Dr. Binney, Nfr. Henry 
Pease, Elihu Bunitt, the Rev. Hugh Stmvell Brown, 
M. Fled. Passy and M, Marlin Paschand, The^Secietary 
save a resume oftheannu.il report of the Society. The 
following resolution w.is thus moved:— 

“That this meeting lejoices to know that a Strong 
conviction of the folly, nnqo'ty, an 1 unchiisfian charar^ 
tei of war is sprea«lin” widely among the populations of 
ILuiope, and earncsily invokes the aid of all instructors 
of youth, conductors of the public press ^nil ministers 
of icligion to extend and deepen so salutary a 
sentiment.” 

After this had been spoken to by the Rev. Hugh 
Stowell Blown, of Liver[)n.)l, an.l M. Frederic Passv, 
Secretary of the Pans League of Peace, B.ihoo Keshiib 
Chunder Sen, who w.is received witii great a[)p)ausi', 
wid:— 

Ladies and gentlemen, it affouls me great pleasure 
to stand on this plaifoim. and express to you my deep 
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and lieartfelt intfrest in the Peace .Society. England 
has been followed by France, and now France is being 
fullowed by India. 1 speak to you tonight as a Hindu. 

I assure you that I must thoroughly sympathise with 
tlie Peace Society in tlie great and noble object it has 
in view. If you ask me why I am opposed to war, I say 
Ht once I am so by nature, by edttcation, and, above al', 
by religion. (Applause.) I belong to a race of people 
wlio are well known as a very quiet and mild race. I 
come from Ibdii—-a land which i.s inhabited by the 
Hindus, who love peice, who have an innate aversion 
iiiui repngn.ance to war and hostility ; I may tlierefore 
s.iy 1 was born a lover of peace. Secondly, educ.ition 
<'onfirmo>l what my national character taught me. 'I’lie 
more I rend Englisli bof»ks, and the more my mind \v.i« 
imbued with Western liberal knowledge, the more 1 fell 
ih.it tliere was noiliing so hateful as war. It is true, 
as has been just now .said by the reverend speaker who 
moved the re.solution which I have been asked to 
support, that histoiy has been tauglu in a very bad way, 
leaclhng young learners to admire the grandeur of wai, 
and to overkjuk as it were tire dark .side of the tiling, 
It IS true tiiat when I rea<l history I found expressions 
c.klculated to stimulate niy admiration and respect for 
those wild achitved siicce.ssin the battle-field ; but at the 
same time, if history is fact and not fiction, it cannot 
possibly conceal all those atrocities wiiich are calculateil 
to raise our strongest indignation. When we rearl oF 
battle-fields, do we not find there something winch, 
wiiile it excites our pity am^ compassion towards those 
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who ^nlTer, leads ua to hnte and condemn those whose 
brutal atrocities caused tire sufTerings? Englirh educa-' 
lion, thereft)re, instead of making me give up my 
national clwacteriattcs, whtdr I always dearly cherish, 
itrengthared them, and enabled me to become a 
stronger and more hearty bater of war and 
bloodshed. 

Above alt, my religion tended in the same direction. 
.\s a member of the Universal Church of love and 
hrotlierhoiKi, 1 cannot but declare my most vigorous 
and einplmttc protest against war in ail its forms, miid 
or de.utly. f'Applau.se.) 1 have come to a CItristian 
<Mtintry in order to study all the varied and numerous 
aspects of Christian thought, feeling, and action ; but 
I must say candidly I cannot understand how Christ¬ 
ians, as (3liristians, can fight so brutally as they often 
do. As R Hindu, 1 cannot understand—and indeed I 
look upon it as n great anonraly in Chriilcndora—how 
year after year the most deadly and destructive weapons 
of war and engines of torture aie being invented in order 
to carry the alt of slaughtering brother man to peifee- 
turn. Tliese, surely, are b-arharities which have cast a 
slur upon a Christian nation, and winch, fur the honor 
of a Chri'itlan natioij, ought to be removed and obliterat¬ 
ed instantaneously. (.\ppl.ause.) 1 really feel thiilled 
in the midst of this assembly. Every word that has 
been uttered tonight in condemnaiicm of war and 
bloodshed has called fortlventhnsustic cheers j and I 
am glad to find th.at thost' words e.specia!ly which were 
uttered as a eulc^y upon^ihe present Liberal Ministry 
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have been leceived with great approbation I hope ancj 
tiust ^ai under this vigorous NIinistry every legitimate 
attempt will be made to save your Christian country 
from tile evils of war and from the reproach of encou¬ 
raging war. 1 realty cannot tell how the foll<»wers of the 
Prince of Peace can ever go to war. (Hear, hear.j It 
has been said, and may oftentimes be repeated in future, 
timt a small number of men, however echiraied and 
powerful they may be, on the banks of the Thames, can 
nevei ex[>ect*o revolutionize the whole world. Ideas at 
war and tlie very 8[)iril of war are said to have been 
e.‘)tHbIishcd in the very lieart of nmn, and it is therefore 
held to {)e impossil)le that ti)e Peace Society will ever 
ftt’hieve <tJcces's in its mission. Unt I do not and cannot 
believe that if we all bring onr best energies arid our 
best sentiments into play vve sliall fail. (Cheers.) We 
Hi)ail nut fail if (5od is on our side, if iriub, merry, and 
love arc on <jur side. fCiteeis.) 'Pell me, is tiicre not 
something ai)i>alHng in the very idea of a battle ? If we 
onlv take into account the number of those who have 
been made orphans and widows, and the huge amount 
of sufTeting and heavy pt^runiary losses caused to indi¬ 
viduals and nations, the crimes, perpetrated in the hear 
of warlike exciteiuenf, the evils attendant on standing 
armies, ar.d all manner of alronires inseparable from 
war, I cannot fur one moment believe tiiat men wito 
profess to be Christians will hesitate to do all in their 
power lo check and destroy The spirit of war. 'rhe 
demon of war leqnires to be cruslied down immediately 
ar.d in every possible way. Uy icsoriing to new.sixi[>ei's. 
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hv nsinp our iiifluence in our own private circles, by 
me.ms of public preachlnjr, nnrt br means of oSFt own 
examole and conduct, let us try to induce all sections of 
the hinnan fainily to fraternize with each other. Oh for 
the dav when the din of battle shall no lotitrcr be heard 
upon enrtli ! Oh for the day when brother shall wel¬ 
come brother, and sister shall weleome sistei in the 
Innpuage and In the spirit of true spirifnal and moral 
fellowship ? That d.ay is .surely comin" ; on all sides 
we see cheerinj! sicns of international intereonrse anti 
hrotlu liiood. Every n.ition through its riviiipation and 
gtowing enlightenment is (>egii>nlng to feel that w.ir 
must he extinguished and peace promoted. And I hope 
the true soil it of Christian love will be hreat^ied into 
individtmls and nations, ami that men will strive no 
longer to fan the dime of intenntlonal animosities, but 
in everv possible way to bring about rpcnncilinlion, I 
shall now with your permission read a beautiful Sanskiit 
coiipVt, which will no doubt interest yon t— 

fm' n*' 

“Forgiveness conquers men. What is theie which 
f'jig.vencss cannot acliiew? W>iat can the wicked do 
to him who holds the sword of peicein his hand All 
Chiistian individuals and nations who hold this sword 
of forg'vcness and (>eace in their bands will achieve the 
greatest triumpli which it is possible for man to achieve 
—a \ictory f.ir more glorious than any victory that was 
achieved in the bitttle-field—a victory of peace over war 
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—a victory of truth over error, of light over darkness, 
of brolherhood over enm»ty, strife, and conteMtion. I 
call upon all itiy brethren in Kn'jland, I call upon 
France, and Germany, and Italy, and all continental 
Governments, I call upon generous-heai ted statesmen, 
philanthro|)isfs, educationists, Sunday-school teacheis. 
and reformers of all classes, I call upon all, as an 
luiinhle representative of the Hindu race, to comhine 
tngetiicr in order to kill the dejnon war, and piomote 
“licaceon ea*th and good-will among men." (Loud 
cheers.) 



SPEECH ON THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC IN INDIA, 
AT A MEK'ITNG HELD BY THE LONDON 
AUXILIARY OF THE UNIl'ED 
KINGDOM ALLIANCE. 

St. Hail, Thursdax, Afa\ /(?. j8~0 

Th^ annual demonstration of the United Kinsidoni 
Alliance took place last night, May 19, *vnd drew 
together an audience that completely ilted St. James's 
Hall, Pircadillv, l/Oid Claud H iniilton, M.T , was in 
the chan, Among those on the platform were I)i Lush, 
M P, Mi. H. Diilej, M. P. Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Di 
M icken/ie, Piovost of Inverness, Mr. Caller, M P, 
Mi S i’npe, Q C , Mr I)aivv..y, M P, Mr B Whit- 
woith, J P, Mi I H Koppi, (Tpt. Pill), M P , Mr. 
M'lullpi, M P, ,ind Ml. T Whitworth, M P 

Pht* following resolution was adopted by the meeting 
w nil llio ntniost enthusiasm, theie being but one dis 
sentient ‘—Moved by l)i Mackenzie, / , Inverness, 

seconded by Aldeimaii Caitei, M P. I.eeds: and 
sm)[)i)ited by Bal)oo Keshub Chundci Sen, of 
C.ilcutta •— 

“ That this meeting expresses Its strong disanpiobt 
lion of anv s)stem of legtsPition, whcthei admmisipied 
in the United Kingdom or Biilish India, liy which the 
sale of nuoMcalilig liquors*is ominlaincd for puiposes of 
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revenue, in opposition to the social and moral interests 
of the community; and this meeting earnestly hopes 
that statesmen of all parties will give proofs of an 
enlightened and Christian spirit, by opposing themselves 
ill word and deed to a system so inherently corrupt and 
productive of the most deplorable results”. . 

Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen, who was received with 
vociferous applause, lasting several minutes, said » 
My lord, ladies, and gentlemen,—I gladly rise to 
respond to your call, because I take very great interest 
in this question. (Hear, hi»r.) The subject which we 
have met to-night to consider, is, I believe, not one of 
mere local interest. (Hear, hear.) India is as miicii 
interested in this great question ns England. (Hear, 
hear.) I believe you exiiect from me a few words on 
this subject, in its bearings on my country, India. I, 
therefore, feel justified in rising. But this is not my 
only justification. My nationality offers a more cogent 
plea which I may use in self-defence. I belong to the 
Hindu race—a race remarkable for abstemiousness, and 
«%il-knowa in the world as a simple, quiet, peace-loving 
people, who are not addicted to strong intoxicating 
liquors. (Cheers.) 1 am glad to be this night sur- 
niunded on all sides by so large a number of my tem¬ 
perance friends, (Cneers.l It immensely gr.itifics me, 
I must say', to see that theie are not nieiely liundretis, 
but thousands .and tens of thousands in England, Sr-oi- 
Iflnri, and Ireland, and in'other countries of Knrnpe, 
who, like the Hindus, are simple in their lialiitsaiui who 
hate and abliM’ intoxicaii ig drinks. (Cheers.) My 
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friends, allow me to say that in my first public utter¬ 
ances, I honoured tiie British nation, and blessed and 
tlianked it for all the blessings which have been and are 
at present being showered upon our country. I am one 
of the most loyal subjects of Her Majesty Queen Vicio 
na. . (Cheers.) But at the same time it grieves me to 
say that there are blots in the administration of India 
(Hear, hear.) And some of them are of a very serious 
and appalling character. When I throw my heart and 
soul into this meeting, and stand forwari^on this [ilat 
form to call for the legislative suppression of liijuor 
traffic in India, I feel far more strongly than any of you 
heie present can possibly feel, (('heers.) For the 
British Government in India has no excuse Tff [irelext 
wfiatever for carrying on this dangennis and mifiuitons 
traffic;. There we feel no necessity for this liquoi. 
“Here,” of course, some may say, “it is a gre.al w.tnl ; 
It IS daily used by tiie people, and drinkingjs a n.ational 
ciistoiit. Some may abuse that custom, and l»ec'ome 
iiUeinpcrate''. Bui this cannot be said of the Hindus. 
In India, can the Biitish Government fully vindicate 
iheiliselves by putting forward any reasonable grounds 
for encouraging Ii([iior traffic? That is impossilile, for 
our people do not require mtoxicuiim; drinks. (Clieers ) 
I go for miles and miles together in tlie rural district.s in 
Bengal, and I ask my countrymen if they have evor seen 
a brandy-bottle before, and they invariably say they luvo 
not. 011 1 how bad it is to deniorali/e that peo[)le by 
placing temptation In their way! (Loud cheers) Is 
ihit not shocking, is tba^nui grieving to every honest 
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Indian heart ^ Go nuo the quiet 1itri^ vrlla^e^ in tha 
provinces, and vou there see homely Hii>dn life in its 
purity and charming simplicity, such as has not been 
surpassed in anv other portirm of the globe, but ^here is 
that purity and where is that simplicity now ? It is fast 
dMng out amid the ravages of so-called ctvili/ttion I 
hate freel? acknowledged that the British nation has 
been educating us, enlightening us, and Civih/ing us 
We hn\c vour telegranhs snd vonr mil ways, and all the 
^leat things introduced by modern civiliration Hut if 
sou have taught ns Shakespeire amf Milton, T ask, have 
vou not tiught our voiing men the use of hrandv anrl of 
hoei ^ (Shsmo ) This poisrm which was hsrdlv known 
to the upoer or ihe middle rl iss, has introdured i differ 
ent siAte of things tVe do vot see Hindu Sorietv M 1 ifs 
oncmal ^tate of iniritv Ml these modern vires are fist 
neriiing into Indian socieiv, and deunving ir of us 
oiiginii an(i||iiiin»tne simpfirnv. Von now se^ sroies 
ind hundieiTs of vouiil, mfeltigent, rdurvted nttives of 
loth V f lUing awsv and dving vutims of inti iiinenn< r 
htai ) Ilispairifnl to contemphre tbt rHvsges 
<if tins vice in oil! coiinm What was Indu rlnrls r»r 
fort\ \ears ago, and what is she to-dav ^ Methinks, 
thousands of poor helpless widows and orphans arc hC 
this moinent rending the air with their vs vihngs and ciie>, 
ind who, I ma) sav, oftentimes go the length of rursmg 
th^ Biitish G<»vernment for having introdiired this dread 
fill poison fGheers ) Hus verv moment I could count 
on mv fingers ends hiindieds of vntmii, educated men, 
who have dicfi prematurely in the full hloosQ of th etr 
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n tel^ectaal vigour and physical energy. AH the good 
things that they had in their intellectual and spiritual 
itature were suddenly destroyed. I.,ook at that young, 
active, energetic Hindu who has received education in 
some English school or college. Yesterday what was 
he? An ignorant Indian. To-day what is he? An 
active, ioielHgent, fine-looking, educated man. To- 
morroi^ what, is he? He has English books on one 
. side, he has tha dangerous bottle of brandy on the other 
side. What is he the next day’ Oh sad catastrophe' 
The whole house mourns for the death of the ^iromising 
young man. (Hear, hear) There is his poor widow. 
There are a number of little orplian children. To whom 
are they to look for support ? Who will relievr*them ? 
Is not the British nation, I ask yon seriously, account¬ 
able to God—(loud cheers)—at least in a large measure, 
for all this wretchedness and suffering entailed on the 
Indian people ? My friends, there are redeeming features 
in the British administration of India. All this I have 
publicly acknowledged, and so long as I live I shall 
!ix*ver be slow to acknowledcje this from the bottom n( 
mv heart—(cheers)—hut, at the same time allow me to 
say, now that I am in England, and see there are thou¬ 
sands ready to strengthen niy hands in this great question 
(load applause)—^that the British Government ought to 
take Hieasures instantaneously to obliterate the slur that 
has been cast upon it, and to abolish that iniquitous 
opium traffic which kills thoussCnds of the poor Chinese 
people, and that demoraliring liquor traffic which is fast 
devouring the souls and bodies of my countrymen. 
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(('hftis) And here I would ask, is not this liquor 
tr.tftir csirried on in India simoly, solely, and exclusively 
fitr the sake of revenue ? (Hear.) Is there any other 
motive that actuates the Bntisl) Government ? (Grres of 
“No'^ It IS simply a question of money Consider 
foi a moment how this thing is managed in my country. 
Every year tlie excise officers send ufi an official re{x>rt 
t<i Government, in which, after putting facts and figures 
indicative of the progress of the excise system, they 
enumerate the names of all those sulxirdinate officers 
n 1 ki have diiring the year successfully exerted themselves 
to increase the revenue, and tlie names of these men are 
ssstematicallv taken notice of by Government at praise¬ 
worthy offiiers and fiiilifnl servants ; they are immense- 
Iv praised, their vanity K n ittered. and tliev are made 
to believe th.it their promot'oti to higher offices depends 
in a large measure upon tlieir effi uency in this respect. 
(.Slianie.) If revenues increase in this way from tiie 
su(ifenngs, wickedness, .and deinorali/ition of the people, 
better that we should have no revenue at all. (I.,oud 
cheers.) 'riu ie are hone-.t and right sources of revenue 
if the British Government will only trv to employ them, 
and then great sli.ill he tlie Indian revenue, and we shall 
l)»' able to piomote the true intellectual, social, and 
nior.al welfare of the people, and at the same time rlosf* 
those liqiiorshops for ever and for ever. (Cheers.) It 
has been often said, those who wish to be intem¬ 

perate be so. AVe liave notliing to do with the questirm 
so far as it concerns others. If we are temperate and 
God-fearing men, if we aie honest and conscientious, 
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We have done enough to secure the blessings of salva¬ 
tion. If others will rtot mend their manners, it is for 
God to judge them and to save them.’’ My friends, a 
nation that every day repeats the Ix)rd’s Prayer cannot 
use logic such as this. (Cheers.) “Lead us not Into 
templaliog.’’ (Cheers.) Are not these the words that 
you are taught daily to use ? (Hear, hear.) And if you 
call upon God to save you from evil, and not to lead you 
into temptation, will you not unitedly and indlviduallv 
rail upon your Government, as the represen^itives of the 
people, as the guardians and Custodians of the best 
interests of the nation, to protect you from temptation— 
(cheers)—especially llie weak, the helpless, the power¬ 
less, and the vicious ? We cannot place any Confidence 
in our own powers and faculties and energies. To-dav 
we stand ; but is not that a wise proverb Worthy of 
remembrance which says, “I..et him that Ihinketh Ik* 
staiuleth take heed lest he fall?'* (Cheers.) Between 
the first bottle and the second bottle is there notsliji- 
pery ground ? And if we feel strong to dav, does not 
to-morrow often belie our anticipations and prove the 
hollowness of our boasted rectitude and righteousness ? 
Then let us be cautious, and let us never bring that 
great temptation in the way of our biethfeii. For your 
own welfare and for the Welfare of those around you, 
give up these intoxicating liquors. (Cheers.) Do so, if 
not for your own safet)’, at least for the welfare of your 
brothers and sisters around^ you. (Cheers.) Put no 
stumbling-block in their way. Every individual man is 
responsible to God not only for the way in which ho 
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acquits himself in the discharge of hi? duty to biimelf 
and to his God, but also for all the influences which, 
directly or indirectly, be exercises on those around him. 
(Loud cheers.) And if you think, my friends, that by 
not taking intoxicating liquors you can save, say,^only 
one of your brothers or one of your sisters from tempta¬ 
tion, sin, and wickedness, is not that a glorious thing ? 
(Cheers.) Man lives in this world not for his own enjoy¬ 
ment. but for the ^ake of self-sacrifice in the cause of 
truth, and t^e gieater the sacrifice the greater is his 
moral greatness. Shall you not then aspire to that 
moral and heavenly greatness which you can only 
achieve ami .attain by means of self-sacrifice? Maityrs 
there were in times gone by, who scrupled not for one 
moment 'o sacnfire not only their dearest and best 
jnlere.sts, but even their lives for the glory of God, for 
the vindication of inilh. and for the moral and spiritinl 
welfare of mankind at large. (Loud cheers.) Is it too 
mucli (or me to expect from you, Ciiristian brothers and 
sisters, that you will nive up those odious and detestable 
intoxicating liquors, if by so doing you Can preserve the 
lives ot those around you, and advance the kingdom of 
God. wl)o is the Eternal, the Supreme, and the Holy 
Sovereign of the Universe ? Do this, my friends, in the 
interests of humanity, and shrink not from making this 
small .sacrifice. If only by giving up that small amount 
of pleasure and gratification you can save the lives of 
thousands, I know not what logic there is on earth or in 
heaven that can dissuade' you from joining the great 
movement which we have met to-night to promote. 
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(Loud cheers.) In coticluiion, let us all, with one heart 
and soul, go before Parliament, and if it nrill not hear 
t«, let US be prepared to go before it again and again, 
a hundrftd limes if need be, for we know Truth is on our 
sijie, and unless we remove this great evil England will 
lose her high position among surrounding nations. 
(Prolonged applause.) 
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SSRMON At URlJiTON UNitARlAN CHAPEL. 

Sunday Morning, May 22, 1870. 

“Rejoice in the Lord alway \ and again 1 say, Rejoice.” 
—PHIL. iv. 4. 

The love4>f happiness Is inherent in human nature, 
and is universal. Every man is actuated hy it, Whatever 
position in social life men may occupy,—in whatever 
sphere they may be engaged,—all men are constantly 
trying t<yjast away sorrow and suffering, and to attain 
bli.ss and 'happiness. Instinctively and naturally, the 
rich aild thi poor, the learned and the unlearned, tlie 
old,man and the young man, of al^^classes and nations, 
are pursuing the same course. If men study, it is foi 
the sake of being happy ; if man acquire riches, it is ftir 
the sake of beiirg happy. And it is for this reason that 
we find virtue and religion so difficult of attainment: for 
they interfere with jcmpoial happiness. When the 
pleasuiea of this woild tempi us, they display all their 
fascinations before us. and we feel that if wc must be 
happy our best course would be to give ourselves up 
entirely into the hands of the world, and then wc are 
sure, the world will make us happy; but if wc l>e 
virtuous and religious, we s^all be compelled to sacrifice 
our worldly enjoymeuts, our riches and all that is dear 
to us. Fur the spirit of religion is the spirit of self* 
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Sacrifice : unless 'v«3 sacrifice our earthly pleasures and 
overcome the lusts of the flesh, we cannot be truly 
virtuous, pious, and godly. Godliness consists not in 
feeding the propensities of our lower nature, but in 
sacrificing them : but worldly enjoyment consists in 
always feeding and gratifying the lusts of the flesh. 
Hence men are apt to go into the paths of sin and 
iniquity, for the ways of sin are always ways of earthly 
prosperity and sensual delight ; and few there are who 
rare or dare to go into the thorny paths of religion and 
righteousness. If we apply this principle tf) those who 
do try to walk in the paths of righteousness, even among 
tliem we find how insidiously this passion for happiness 
prevails, and how powerfully it actuates them, Even 
among those who, lik^ ourselves, acknowledge God and 
regularly worship Him, there are always attempts U> 
evade and avoid those disagreeable duties which are 
sure to bring on us some manner of sufTeringr Some 
fienple are nahirally fond of studv, and they betake 
themselves to tltat denartment of religion which satisfies 
their intellect, and tliey become theologians, not because 
It involves any amount of self-sacrifice, hut, on the 
contrary, because it suits their peculiar tenour of mind 
and th(»uqhc. Others there are who are benevolent by 
nature, and they are always found to be engaged in 
deeds of benevolence, patriotism and philanthropy ; they 
are over engaged in doing good to the poor, not because 
God commands tliem to do so, but because they cannot 
resist the impulses of their own nature; and they find 
that it is very agreeable for them to be engaged in such 
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works. Thus it is that although we do many things 
which are good and acceptable unto God, and many, 
things which are calculated to promote the material, 
intellectual, social, and perhaps moral prosperity of the 
world, yet we eschew ^nany other duties essential to 
discipline and true progress. We try to avoid many of 
those hard exercises or religion and morality which are 
e(jiially or even more important. We go a certain way 
and then we s^op, and dare not proceed further ; for we 
feel that If we proceed further we shall not only be 
obliged tosacriice many of our enjoyments, but perhaps 
we sliall be called upon, for the sake of truth and God, 
to sacrifice even our lives. It is, therefore, clear that, 
whether wc look to worldly-minded men, or even to the 
so-called reltgfious men of the world, we find that they 
are all influenced more or less by this desire for happi¬ 
ness. Hence it is obviously the interest aud duty of all 
moralists, theologians, ministers, and [weachers to show 
that religion has also Its joys,—sweeter far than the 
pleasures of this world,—.and that in the highest state of 
the soul, truth and happiness, purity and peace dwell 
together. F<»r, it is true, men sometimes go through the 
bard exercises of religious d’seipline. Tliere are cert.iin 
things which we do for ilie sake of duty, wiiich we would 
never do for the sake of enjoyment. There are certain 
things which we daily perform simnly because they are 
right. We sometimes feel that it is our duty to give up 
some portion of our convenience and daily comfort in 
order to go a long way and help the poor, and we do so 
for the sake of duty—bard duty. But is it not also true 
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that many have been found to give up religion, truth, 
and God after some time, because they learnt by their 
own experience that there was no joy therein ? Men will 
never have religion for a long time unless it is agreeable 
to them. Huty and desire riyi different ways—duty 
impels ns one way and the inclinations and desires of 
the flesh attract us the other way, and we stand between 
these two. Sometimes, fortunately, duly prevails and 
truth conquers with a power which it is i^mpossible for 
desire to vanquish. At other times we are carried away 
by the power of our evil inclinations—-by the lusts of the 
flesh. 'I'hus, though we sometimes offer our worship 
and praise to God, and perform the duties of our moral 
life, yet now and then evil cpines to us and we succumb 
to its allurements. 'I'hu.s we rise and fail alternately. 
Who, then,are safe amongst us? Not they who sinjply 
offer their worship every Sunday; not they who go 
through appointed religious ceremonies ; not they who 
perform only certain kinds of duty but they who try 
1(1 do all manner of duty, and are determined to perse¬ 
vere, not merely because it is right, but because it is 
agreeable to them. Till we attain that state of mind m 
which duty and desire harmonize, and God and the 
world become friendly to each other, there is no safety, 
liven the most pious of mankind have fallen ; the most 
righteous, in spite of their boasted righteousness, have 
after two or three years sunk in the mire of iniipiitv and 
wickedness, If, therefore, wj wish to preserve ourselves 
always in the paths of purity we must try to rejoice in 
the Lord. But alas! few •theic are among us who 
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always rejoice in the Lord. Wc certainly rejoice nnw 
and then in some kind of duty—in particular books of 
theology, in the company of select friends, in particular 
teachers whom we respect and reverence; but the 
question is—Do we rejoice in the Lord? Is not the 
Lord oftentimes to us a matter of abstraction,—a subject 
rtf temporary thought and reflection,—a Master to be 
httnoured, but not a friend in whose comj^any we can 
find teal happiness and abiding felicity? Should we 
treat ths name of the Lord as that of a taskmaster, as 
the name of rtne who is ever trying to im^iose upon 
ns a hard code of ethics and religion ? Shall we not 
try to make the name of the Lord dear to us—clearer 
than that our best friend on earth? Shall we not 
try to find supreme delight in the Lord? If we pormii 
any passion to govern us, let it not be for the corruptible 
riches of this life, but rather for the riches of eternal 
life—the riche« that die not and fade not. Let us 
have the passion of love for God as our dearest tr*-asute 
on earth and in hclfven. If we do so the influence 
of God’s spirit will sanctify and gladden us : we sliall 
find harmony among all the departments of life, and 
we sliall rejoice in the Loid always. God will tlien 
come to us not onlv as our Master, hot as our Frieiui. 
We shall talk to Hun; we shall obey Him and serve 
Him,—not merely because we are bound to do so, hul 
also because we find hapnmess in His company. We 
sbali feel His loving pre^-'nre surrounding us aiw.iys, 
encompassing us all the days of our life, and all the 
hours of the day. The ‘remembrance of this gicat 
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fact, the knowledge of His omnipresence, will make ns 
reioice, 'I'he very consciousness of the presence of 
those who are near and dear to us in this world nmkes 
us hap|iy and joyful. Tlie mere companionsiiip is 
agreeable. So with the Ix)rd, . Wc do not rejoice 
merely because wc have satisfied Him by carrying out 
His commands in word and deed, hut also because in 
the course of our prayers and meditations and spiritual 
exercises we have found joy in the company of the 
Lord—tieavenly felicity, such as that which blessed 
saints in heaven perpetually enjoy. To have such jov 
always is heaven upon e-arih. Without it we are never 
safe. If you are virtuous, do not he proud. “Let him 
that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.” l et 
us see that we have not merely served God and glorified 
Him in congregations week after week, but that we have 
also praised His holy name with joy and happiness 
abounding in our hearts. That is what we should 
always aim at. Rejoice in the Lord—not at particular 
times and seasons and at particul#- places, but rejoice 
always. Let the happiness that is found in communion 
with God ever flow through your hearts,—fertilize your 
minds, and produce abundant iiarvests of peace and 
purity, here and hereafter. Thus as yt>u harmonize 
duty and desire, you harmonize peace and pu¬ 
rity, you bring the two natures which constitute 
man into close hirmony; even in eating and 
drinking you will find pleasurJ in the remembrance of 
the Lord’s presence and in glorifying His holy name, 
lio not rest satisfied, therefove, with having made some 
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progress in religion ; more onwarcfuntil you attain tbit 
state of mind in which religion is joy—the Ingbest, 
purest, und holiest joy which man can attain in this 
world. 
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t.FdUKk AT IHk METkOPOLITAN TAHSKNACJ.E, 

Tuesday^ Afay 24, i8jo. 

Thf followii’j^ address was delivered on l!ie 24th of 
May, at Mr. Spurgeon's Metropolitan Tabernacle, New- 
mgton Buns. There was a large attendance, and the 
chair was taken by lAird Lawience, late Viceroy of 
India. Among those on llie platform were Mr. Pollard 
Urquhart, M. P, Ml. J. Howard, M. P., Mt.'H. W. 
Kreeland, late M. P., for Chichester, Dr. Underhill, and 
Syud .\hmed. 

In opening the proceedings the Chairman said — 
It IS with very great pleasure and satisfaction I have 
accepted the invitation to take the chair on this occa¬ 
sion. I have known the gentl|wnan who is about to 
lecture for some years. I know him to be a man of 
high character and great ability, an eloquent speakei. 
And, above all, a philanthropist, and an ardent reformer, 
desirous of impioving the condition of his countrymen 
in a social and political sense. I know no man who is 
belter able, for his experience and knowledge, to under¬ 
take. what my friend, Keshub Clumder Sen, is now 
about to undertake, namely tJ express Mi opin'on upon ' 
the duties of England and Englishmen towards India. 
(Hear, beai ) Keshub Chimder Sen is well aware of 
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the past history of India. He knows what the country 
was for many generations; he knows that it was con¬ 
quered, devastated, and laid waste by former invaders ; 
and al>ove all, he knows that in the few generations 
immediately a*itecedent to British rule, the country was 
over run by military banditti struggling among ihem- 
helves for power, .iiid utterly reckless of the interest and 
well-being of the people. He knows what the linglisli 
have done for India, how they have given peace and 
security to ‘the many countries and provinces of which 
ii is composed, He knows that we have given education 
and civilization to the people ; he know? all our short¬ 
comings. He is, therefore, well calculated to tell us 
what Vt- ought to do for the interests of India. 
(Appi.ause.) When we think of whal is due from one 
man to another, we must all recollect the golden rule 
to do to withers as we would wish to be done by ; and 
however excellent that rule may be found in our own 
country among the people who may be said to be of one 
lare, how great is tiie attrition, how great the antago¬ 
nism. Ixefore reftjrm and improvement can be effected. 
If this is the c.ise in our own hanpy country, what must 
it be ill a craintr.y dike In lia, governed from a distance 
of many iboiisands i>f miles, by a people who, as rulers 
and adii.ini.strators, are strangers to the people of the 
land, strangers in race, in Language, and in creed? For 
these reasons, all thinkinc, all earnest and truthful men 
mufit .feel wliat mighty Idifficulties there are in the 
government of that country ; and knowing that such is 
the case, they ought to ittake great allowances for the 
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sViottcomings of our Government. 1 nevertheless believe 
in my heart that it is the best Government India has 
ever seen. (Applause.) Ladies and genclenien, I will 
not further take Up your time; the few words I have 
sai<l, T have thtowti out by way of preparing you for the 
lectuie which you are about to hear. I will now, without 
further comment, introduce my friend Keshub Chunder 
Sen. (A()plause.) 

Baboo Keshub t'hunder Sen, who w.is received with 
applause, said :-“My lord, ladies, and gentlemen,—If 
you turn your eyes for a moment to yonder Bast, you 
will see a great country, rising from the death-like slum¬ 
ber of ages, and exerting its best powers to move onward 
in the path of true enlightenment and refonp. That 
country is India. Vou behold a spectacle there which 
cannot but rivet yonr interest, which cannot but exciie 
your pity and compassion. In that country the great 
Work of reform has commenred in that country there 
is a struggle going on between old institutions and new 
ideas between ancestral notions and prejudices, and 
modern civiHtelion. The flood of Western education 
has burst uptut. India, has made its way into the citadels 
of idolatry and prejudice, and is sweeping away in its 
resistless current all the accumulated errors and iniqui¬ 
ties of centuries. The light of truth has dawned over the 
hundred and eighty millions of its people. Thousands 
and tens of thousands every year Casting away the 
fetters which have tied ih|m for ages, and conhued 
Them in the prison-house of ignorance, and they .are 

4 

endeavouitng most manfully and conscientiously to 
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vmdirate Hie huiiianitv which dwells witbrn fhem. 
( Vuplause ) 'I’h it srune n certamly cheentis, hut to 
nhat IS this yreat woik ottinu? Undoubtedly tt ii 
niaifilv owing to Jjritish energy and IJritiih enterprise, 
anil the exertions of that [iflternal Government under 
wliose care TiovKlence, in its inscrutable meny, has 
[ilared mv 'treat country. (.\i»(»l nise.) Kver since the 
Rtitisli fliit was iinfiirlei} on the Soil of Indii this great 
Aoik has coinmenred and it has been earned on most 
nohiv.HiKl itj, ni inv < ases most disinteiesteilU ’Fhoii- 
sands hue ledly heeit blessed already wilh title 
knowletlce, ind have also been puiifietl nn*! sanctified 
morally ; and the blessings oftho->e thoiis.i'ids and leus 
of thousands tre ciinjina in a [»imafiil stie un. i*- ft w i re. 
ironi iiiv MHintrv to I>igl ind in order to honour liie 
Hritish n ition All honour then to the IJiilish nilmn 
(Appl.nisf ) 

In m\ liTst pnhlif address I slid that I Ind ronie tr) 
this cmintiy as an mqinrtr and leartn'r, in (nder to stiidv 
its various pii.jses of rh.ir.icter, ihoiight, feeling, ind 
aclK^ii I'his evening I stand upon this olilform, not 
meielv as i If.iiner, bill as a representative of mv 
coiinlv, as an huTible advocate of its interests I .isk 
yon and he'it i < ti you t > do all that lies in vour powt r 
to iNvlt ind piuifvand regenerate the counliy which has 
hem Dlired under your protection, for I fullv agree unh 
the noble lord who sits in the chair tliat the Biilish 
Government has been the best tint India couid (XJssibly 
have . blit still theie aie cA-tam detects in the admniis- 
Uatioii of that coomry which ought tu be rcciihcd. 
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(Applause.) There are certain wains an d shortrjjtnings 
which ought to be supplied ; and what govenintent on 
earth is free from errma and shf/rtconiings ? It is my 
desire—certainly it is tvy 'rumble duty, to explain what 
those shortcomings and wants are ; and I do so with 
the greaiest confidence, for I am alrout to ap^jcal not 
to a nation that has no coirscicnce, but ttj a nation that 
has a generous heart, a nation that, whatever its short¬ 
comings and im|>erfcrtions, is anaious to do good to 
Jiuliii, if only it can understand fully her wants 

are (.\i>plause.) Iiulm is now jnssing tliftrugh a great 
n ISIS, and I trust that my humble mter.iiu'e? wrll be 
received by you m a kin.lly spirit. 1 hofie and trust 
tti.it the few suggenfions I have to orfci for yout consi- 
iK-i.ifitjn, w'lll ire c irrict! l;y you into your own meetings, 
and into ycriir lumios, m ord-T tll.tf vou may flunk over 
tbi’in seiuaisly, and fake irroinju urtum. I do not this 
evening icpteseirl anj' chi/ue <nr sect, political or 
rt'irgunis : 1 st.and h« re as an liiimbb-fepfesentative of 
rlic frcople of India. I do not st.uid before yoir as the 
nioiith-pierc m eVpimcnt merely of the l.indc»wnefs, or 
of tlie rieisantry, or tif the mefrbants, or of the 
tdiirated ; irul I starKi cm the frfntffjfm as one who 
ile-ilres to re[Trest'tit the w.ints and wishes <rf all sections 
of the Imhan community,s<r far as it is ciympatiWe with 
a sense of duty and rtinscicnce. I believe that the 
blind advocacyof the interests of any [rarticular section 
of the Indian community must lend, in all cases, ter 
jeopardize lire Interests of tife great population of India, 
if you are eycliisively wedded to tb« interests of anjr 
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■ooe s^pl^on, and become bliijd to the wants of all other 
8ection4 you do barm i for thus it has happened that 
-India ftas often been wronged and injured, in order 
-thatNhcfwelfarc of a particular section of the commu* 
nity might he promoted. If you desire to do good to 
India at a whole, you must look to all the numerous 
sections of its varied community, and try as far as 
possible to do justice to the whole nation. It is my 
firm conviction that you Englishmen stand there in 
India merely as trustees. You hold India on trust, and 
you have no right to say that you will use its property, 
its riches, or its resources, or any of the privileges which 
God has given you, simply for the purpose of yoijr own 
selfish aggrandisement and enjoyment. (.Applause.) 
You arc*accountable to that God who lias placed India 
in your hands, and if there are sins in your administr.a 
tion it is your duty to blot them out as soon as you see 
them, and believe tliem to be evil. You are accountabU' 
to God for those millions of souls that have boen placed 
in your hands as a s-acred trust. You cannot hold India 
foT the interest of Manchester, nor for the welfare of any 
other section of the romraunily here, nor for the advan* 
lage of those merchants who go tliere and live as birds 
of passage for a time, and never feel an abiding interest 
in the country, because they really cannot do so. If 
you desire to hold India, you can only do so for the 
good and welfare of India, fApplause.) Therefore, 
all I say to-night will, 1 lio[)e, be accejned as the utter* 
ances of one who does not | like to he partial to any 
particular section of the community, but desires simply 
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to discharge a duty to all You cannot expect S gocal < 
and eloquent speech from a foreigner, but I trust X slt^l 

I 

at least speak truthfully and honestly. (Applause.) 

The hrst great duty which the British nation owes to 
India is to promote education far and wide. It ia 
desirable that you should establish railways and tele* 
graph.'t, that you should open up works of irrigation, and 
that you should try in all possible ways to promote the 
material prosperity of the country. All these certainly 
are desirable; but, after all, these are *only external 
refinements of civilization, for unless the heart of the 
nation is reformed and purified, there cannot be anything 
like true and lasting reformation. (Cheers.) If you 
desire to make the people loyal, you tniist*educate 
them. (Applause.) A school or college f.s a better 
and stronger safeguard of the power and prosperity of 
the British nation tlratr a citadel or fortress. (Apijl.ause.) 
If you give the people true education, if you teach them 
what their dtnies are, as citizens, to themselves and to 
the Oovcnmieiit, tliey will certainly be loyal; they will 
find it to he their dutv and their interest to advance the 
cause (jf truth and education, to promote their own 
welfare, and at the same time to promote the welfare of 
tliose around them. ('Applause.) The true appreciation 
of duty is certainly the best way of securing the interest 
of the nation, and if you, therefore, educate all the 
millions of the population of India, give them good 
ideas sound instruction, th^ literature and science of 
the West, ytui will have entitled yourselves to the lasting 
gratitude of the people. Education is the chief remedy 
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for all those gieat evils which afflict the coun'try. Edu¬ 
cation not only cultivate'and improve the ihteli^ 

of the nation, but will also purify its character. There 

• 

are many social evils, and there are many prejndicfes ; 
blit all these will be removed, and the nation, as it 
moves intellectually onward, wil^at the same time nVove 
onward in social, political, and material reformation, 
(Applause.) I am glad to bear testimony to the fact 
that the British have never been slow to acknowledge 
the importance of national education in India. As soon 
as the necessity of this work w^s rendered apparent, the 
British Government set to work at once. The true 
intelltctnal emancipation of the country, on something 
like a national scale, dates from 1854, when the grand 
chatter of India’s intellectual liberty was granted. Since 
that time, schools and colleges have^ multiplied on all 
sides. In that year there were only 40,000 students in 
different parts of the country receiving education in the 
public schools; but in 1866, there were 50.000 schools, 
and 623,000 pupils, (('lieers.) Under the provisions 
of the charter to which I have referred, universities were 
established in the thrae piesidency towns, and they have 
since flourished most rapidly and siloriously. If we refer 
to the records of the Calcutta University, for instance, 
w’e find that in 1857 there were only 244 candidates for 
the entrance examination, atid in the next year there were 
only 13 cand'Hlates for the B. A. degree, but in i868-g 
there were :,7oo candid.nteilfor the entrance examina¬ 
tion. ahd 174 for the B. A. degree. (Anplause.) Every 
year Bengal sends up no fewtfr than 1,000 young men 
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tor m\^rictflation, and this is certainly a gratifying fact, 
showing a^yit does that the efforts of the Government 
have been appreciated, and that the nation has not been 
slow to vnderstand and to realize the fruits of true edu¬ 
cation. In all these matters Bengal ha.s always stood 
foremost. Of t^e 638 who matriculated in the session 
of 1866-7, there were 561 Bengalees, and of the 60 
snccessful candidates received the B. A. degree, 
58 were from Bengal. Thus, you see, Bengal has 
always contributed the largest proportion “among the 
recipients of University honouij^s. The Bengalees have 
always been remarkable as ‘an intellectual people, and 
we aee that tl)e best and richest honours which it is 
possible for the Indian Universities to confer' have 
always been readily seized by the youth of 
Bengal. 

If you turn your attention from the schools to the 
press, you will find that the latter has already com¬ 
menced to develop itself in a most satisfactory manner) 
not only in the larger cities, but in the smaller towns ip 
• the provinces, the press IS at work, sending out, month 
by month, new books on literature and science, calcu¬ 
lated to improve the mind and heart of the nation; 
books, not only in the English language, but, w-hat Is 
more needed at present, in the vernacular. There are 
many newspapers which have an extensive circulation,- 
and are being read with great avidity by thousands of 
educated young men, and on sides there i.s a growing 
taste for English literature. Upon this matter I may 
say that I have often been^amused by being asked by 
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my English friends here—"Do you speak English 
We not c)nly speak English, but we love English litera¬ 
ture and English science. (Applause.) If you happen 
to he travelling in a railway carriage in India, you will 
find scores of Bengalee gentlemen reading English 
books as a matter of recreation, some perusing the 
’TimeK newspaper, others, Good IVords^ and others the 
Wavorlev novels. All these are well known there : and 
I must say ijie thing has been carried somewhat too far, 
for some of your bad novels have already found their 

4 

wav into India, and have' a large number of readers. 
It IS striking, but it is a fact which cannot he disputed, 
that najtive gentlemen in Bengal, Bombay, and Madras, 
carry on correspondence among themselves in English, 
which shows that at any rate they fee’ no difficulty in 
communicating their thoughts and wishes through a 
foreign tongue. They feel quite at home when they 
have lo give out their sentiments to others in English. 
They talk English not because they are forced to do so, 
but as a matter of pleasure and choice. Many prefer 
the English to their own vernacular. I hope this state 
of things will not be allowed to exist much longer, and 
that the national langi age will be vindicated in time to 
come. It shows however that the English language is 
valued. There are thousands of admirers of Shakes¬ 
peare, and Milton, and Newton in my country. (Ap¬ 
plause.) The work of education has been carried on 
to a great extent, and tl^ inevitable result is India has 
been brought to something like an e«liicaiional crisis. 
Have the Goibrament carried out fully the spirit of that 
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£a{pous despatch to which I have referred ? Has 
education spread among alk classes of the people, or are 
the blessings of true knowledge confined only to the 
tipper ten thousand? Those are the great questions 
which demand an answer from all who are interested in 
the countiy. Have we succeeded in bringing the liglit 
of knowledge to the homes of the poorer people, or is It 
only the richer class who enj<»y the benefits of European 
science and literature? Are the educated people of 
India endeavouring to constitute a new dkste among 
tlieiiiselves—a new race of Bi,rahmirts ? Do they try to 
per[ietuate that great gulf which has so lung divided the 
upper and the Icuver classes, or do the educated natives, 
as a rule, try to give to their poorer fellow-coontrymen 
those sound ideas and (mrer aspirations which they have 
receive'! in English schools and colleges ? Referring 
to tacts and figures, we find that not even two-thirds of 
a million of the population have received true educa- 
tion. In Bengal only one in three hundred and twenty- 
eiiiht receives education; that is not what we should 
Oesire to see, for thete are still one hundred and fifty 
millions of the Indian population who have not receiv¬ 
ed a ray of enlightenment. What is to become of these 
vast masses of the people?—who will have pity and 
compassion upon them? Are they to lemain fetteied 
by ignorance and superstition, and will you continue to 
■give education and enlightenment only to those who 
boiisi of riches and wealth, ar^ high status in society ? 
Is there none in England or in India who will look 
conapassiunately upon tbes* popr peopl|||P There is a 
«4 
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theory in our country known the theory of the filtra¬ 
tion of education. Educetion 4 a said to filter downwards, 
and I do believe in my heart 4 b«t it docs, and that if 
you impart education to the higher classes it f>ecessarily 
and inevitably descends into the lower strata of society, 
'I'his education, permeating the highest stratum of 
society, gradually goes downwards till it reaches those 
whom it was never perhaps intended to reach ; still 
eventually it does reach them. Nevertheless, however 
powerfully you may advocate this theory, there is a 
boundary line beyond which the influence of education 
does not and cannot go. (Hear, hear.) Even in England 
we find that though m.anv of the lower classes have been 
reached'or influenced by edticatioti oripioally rmparted 
to the higiier classes still the lowest strata of society can 
never be reached by that means. The poorest, the 
most ragged people are still destitute of the blessings of 
education, even in lliis enlightened country—England. 
(Applause.^ How then is it possible for us, how can 
we fur a moment hope, to influence the poor r>’Ots and 
low-caste people of India by confeiring the blessings of’ 
education upon the upper classes til one ? Some, cer¬ 
tainly, will feceive by e sort of blessed contagion the 
spirit and influence of true science and literature, but 
there will be millions of men (hit it will be impossible to 
get at. Hence, therefore, the question has been serions- 
1 \ discussed, both by the*Government of India and the 
Indian Couticil here, v|hether the time has not come 
for closing the higher schools and colleges, and divert¬ 
ing the fun d^hich bave^beeii appropriated to them 
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tn the extension of education amongst the poor 
and helpless members of the Indian population. 
(Applau se.) 

The landowners constitute a powerful section of the 
Indian community, and tliey are always anxious, as all 
sections are anxious, to see justice done to themselves. 
I should certainly regret to see injustice done to any 
section of the Indian popu'ation, whether it be rich or 
^ poor. (Hear.) The great document, known as the 
Permanent Settlement, contains a promise and an en- 
gagement made long ago by the British Government that 
there should be nothing like a tax levied upon the land¬ 
holders, hut that the arrangements which had then been 
made were to be considered permanent. That settle¬ 
ment was fintil, and was never to be modified. This 
document is now urged as an argument against those 
who would levy taxes upon that class for the purpose of 
raising funds to promote the primary education of the 
masses. I think they are justified so far as they go, for 
I do believe that that document is a sacred one, and it 

• 

is my humble opinion that the British Government 
would lay itself open to a charge of breach of faith if 
anything were done in the way of subjecting those people 
tn an additional tax. How then, it may be asked, are 
the masses to be educated ? Are we to de.spair of 
getting special funds, and to close the present high 
schools and colleges? Some^ are of opinion that we 
should, but I think it would^ be a great calamity—> 
(applause)—for it :s not the richest people who flock 
to those institutions, but the dbildren and ^utb of ih« 
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ifiidiJle elals. (Applause.) If we close those institutions, ‘ 
we tufn away thousands who ftave no means of educat¬ 
ing themselves, and you ought to remember that itift 
soundest kind of education is as a rule, imparted in 
those high schools and colleges, and that to close them 
would inflict a serious injury on India. These scltools 
constitute the great and powerful machinery which has 
been weilded ail this time to bring a hiphor kind of 
English education to the people of India. There are 
small schools here and tliere which are multiplying rapid¬ 
ly in all parts of the country t but it is to these liigher 
educational establishments tliat the people resort to 
leceive a first-class English education. The Government 
will, therefore, be bound for many years to keep up 
these high educational institutions, if it is anximis to 
give the people the highest trutlis of modern science and 
the purest principles of English literature. 

It has been said that the present school rates arc by 
no means low, compared with the correspondiiTg rates in 
all civilized counlries; in fact they are as high as can 
be teasonahly fixed with reference to the actual circiim- * 
stances of the people of Bengal. This shows that we 
cannot raise’the schooling feps that are now charged m 
these high schools. They are adapted to the students 
of tlie country, and if you increase the amount, you shut 
out a large number of the alumni. Ttius we are driven 
to the necessity of 5011^; new n>eans of raising fees hm 
promoting the education ^>f tlie masses. If we cannot 
levy a tax upon the landowneis, and cannot raise the 
schooling in the preset institutions, where ate we, 
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to get the money from ? There are some who would 
compromise the matter, and bring jfll these questions to 
something like an amicable solution by suggesting that 
there shall he a general taxation for the purpose of 
enriching and cultivating the intellect of the lower class. 
We cannot any longer deny these poorer classes the 
light of education. We have too long confined that 
liglit to the higher classes, and the time has come for 
opening our educational establishments, our institutions 
and schools, to the poor, as well as to the rich. 
(Applause.) If this is admitted, as It does appear gene¬ 
rally to be, a serious responsibility rests no the slioulders 
of the Government to devise some means for carrying 
out that great object. I do not speak as a statesman or 
as a politician ; I do not pretend to dive into polities; 
but I look to the ethics of the question. For the sake 
of the moral elevation of the masses of India, for the 
sake of truth and good, those millions of the poorer 
])eople must ho Ijlessod with the light of knowledge and 
wisdom. (Apolaitsp.) This is the question which is 
now before the Intlian Council, an<l thousands are 
anxiously waiting to see the result. U >on the decision 
of that question depends the welfare of millions of niv 
countrymen. If the order is sent forth to '■lose all these 
high schools, I say a lArge number of v<mng men will be 
driven aw.ay from them, will he denied the means of 
continuing that education which thev ha\e just com¬ 
menced, and they will see n*o way whatever of prose¬ 
cuting their studies. If the tjuestion be decided a»ains-t 
the masses of tlie people, , then perhaps for mau’y 
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tenturies to come, the policy of confining educatmii to 
the upper classes altJhe will be confirmed and strength¬ 
ened ; and no statesman, no Iiuftan ruier, no official m 
the larger cities, no magistrate or judge, no official in the 
smaller towns, will ever take any interest in the educa¬ 
tion of the lower classes of the people. The principle 
initiated by the Government will be adopted by all the 
subordinate officers. I hope, therefore, that attempts 
will be made to make the two ends meet somehow : I 
hope funds veill be raised, and that one hundred and 
fifty millions of my feHow-countrvmen will nrJt be suffer 
od to remain in ignorance If you do not ssve them, 
you will perpetuate idolatry and sunerstition. The 
education, that you give to the upper cl,tss-s will not 
uproot idolatry and prejudice, for it is atnongst the 
rna-ises that error and pielodice will alwav'> miintmi 
their powet, and while voi? do not uproot those rueju 
dices frf>m the hearts of the masses, a handful of ediu it 
ed Hindu*? will never be abl® sucressfullv to reform the 
whole conntn'. (Applause ) 

And if y<y\ educsite the pennic, w>n you not also 
encourage fhern by rewardirm them with hiah appoint¬ 
ments, and throwing ooen to them po«ts which are at 
present exclusively enjoved bv Kiiropeans? fApulati'e 1 
you niav talk of pursuing truth for truth's s.-ike, nr of 
acquiring wisdom for wisdom's sake, but people of the 
worhl are not always influenced by these high and 
transcendental considerations; they must have some 
thing tangible placed hefo^ them. (Applause ) While 
you make an earnest appeaj^tp tjie"' sense of duty, you 
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should at the same time try to put before them tangible 
encouragement and reward, wnich should act as an 
incentive to their exertions. (Applause.) I must thank¬ 
fully acknowledge that much has been done hi this way^ 
but a great deal remains to be done. Vou will find tliat 
it IS your own interest to encourage the natives in this 
way ; you will have a cheaper machinery of administra^ 
lion if you employ more of native agency, su parsed mg 
to a large extent the expensive machinery at present 
• employed. If you admit into the hifiher# and more 
responsible departments of (he service a larger amount 
of 11 itive agency, you will certainly be able to effect a 
wholes )fne retrencliment, and at tlie same time give tlie 
natives an abiding interest ii> the work of thtyr o^vl> 
t*<lmMlion and refoniraiion. 'Fhey will see that the 
Oovenimenc really n(>prcdrttes their endeavours 
ixiivT knowledge and truth, and that the (>ovcrn- 
ment is really a paternal Government, trying to 
reward merit. If merit is not recognised, still it is merit, 
and it ought tc^ be hoiK^ureKl as such; hut if i( is 
^ rewarded, it becoroes valuable in the eyes of all, and 
eveiybody is encouraged to pursue chat course ir> which 

merit obtains its due reward. (Applau'-e.) Vou give 

# 

<nir people education in schools and colleges ; but our 
people demand a practical trainitn; also, hikJ if you put 
them in those higher posts of resix>nsibility and eniolw- 
ment, you give them that pmctical training and disci¬ 
pline which is so essential tb integrity, honesty, and 
probity, and a successful discHarge of high duty. I^et 
me ask you—*are uot n>y cat^uryuren Qt fov tiiese l>igb 
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posts? Let those who have spent their time in India 
bear testimony to the fact, if il is established by 
experience, that the people of India are fto/ unworthy 
of the high posts which it is impossible for the Govern¬ 
ment to confer upon theni, (Applause.) Some of my 
educated counlrytnen have been promoted, and if you 
only look at the way in which they have done their duty, 
and reflect on the conscientious manner in which it has 
been discharged, taking into account the labour they 
have iindei^one, and the hrmness and stnctness witi^ 
which lliey have arlcd towards those who were placed 
under their care, and the moial influence they have 
exercised over their subordinates, you will aeie-e with 
me in.sa^'ing that the natives, if properly liaincd, me nf>i 
unfit to lioid the highest offices in the Slate. {Applause.) 
Give them a furthei trial. If theie tire diblmnesl men 
amongst them, certainly cast them away, let tliein liavc 
no part in the administration of the country, let llioin 
not be allowed to make their way into the judicial or 
executive service ; hut if there are really educareJ and 
learned men* honest and truthful men, it is your duty to^ 
give them ail possible encouragement by ofienin^ to 
them the higher departments of the Governincni. 
•(Applause.) 1 will not say a single word for tliose wh ) 
clamour to get high posts, but have not the ability to fill 
ihem worthily, but I plead for those of my countrymen, 
and they mav be counted by scores, who are worthy of 
all the honour that a phtemal Government can give 
them. (Applause.) I 

There is another thing which distresses me very 

4 
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niwch, and that is the order lately iss-ucdfl believe by the 
Indian Onirtcll here) abolishing eho% State schofarships 
which my country men were allowed to enjoy far two 
years. These scholarships were instituted^ by Govern¬ 
ment to enable educated natives to go to England and 
receive the higitest training. A more honourable ob:ect 
it is imoossible to conceive* and when it was carried into 
execution the whole Indian public welcomed it as ait 
inestimable boon to them fittd to their couryry. W* it is 
advisable to give the most distinguished of inv fellow* 
countrymen a sound education, it is desirable that they 
should now and then come to England t<i study English 
life, and English literature and science (applause), and 
ir IS for that reason, I believe, the noble ford in the 
chair sanctioned this measure after due deliberation and 
I atn glad to say it is to him India owes this precious 
boon. (Cheers.) But scarcely had niy]ieop!e beuun 
to enjoy the blessing when it was suddenly taken away 
from them. And wliy? Because it was ruled at the 
time that the (lOvernor-General of India wa< to he 
invested with full power to confer upon the natives of 
the country positions of high honour and emolument 
without making il incumbent uinin them to pass through 
any severe examination or ordeal in England. But this 
do^^s not ill the least tend to sii|>ersede the great object 
which the other measure had in view. The one mea¬ 
sure hud for its object the sending away from India< 
yeir after year, of a good|nuniber of educated nnd 
earnest-nnnded men, for the purpose of giving them a 
sound education in Engli(^id ; but the other measure^ 
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has for its object to give to the natives of the country 
positions of honour, lucrative appointments, without 
making it compulsory for them to undergo any examina¬ 
tion in England. Certainly our people ought to be 
allowed to enjoy these high posts, and if the Govern¬ 
ment will allow them to fill them, they will avail them¬ 
selves of the honour most joyfully. Hut is it not 
necessary that some of them should come to England ? 
You do not complete their education, although you give 
them loaves and fishes; you give them lucrative 
appointments, but you do not give them a good sound 
education in England. There are at this moment a 
large number of intelligent young men anxious to come 
to England, and if the British Government will only 
give them the means to carry out their great object, they 
will come here immediately at tremendous risk, at the 
risk of their lives and health, and will subject them¬ 
selves to all manner of soeiKf obloquy and penalty, even 
excommunication. They are willing to undergo the 
highest intellectual training in a college or school in 
England. Why should not the British Government 
give them tiie means—wliy should the means be with¬ 
held when the people are just beginning to a;)preciate 
the blessing? I hope and trust that this question will 
be seriously taken into consideration, and that the State 
scholarships, which have been prematurely withheld, will 
be restored to the people. i(Appiause.) 

As it is the duty of ev^ry government to promote 
general education, it is tite special duty of the British 
Government to educate the (bmates of India. (Cheers.) 
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Unless the women are educated, the education of India 
will be partial, and at best superficial, for the women of 
the country conserve all the traditions, all the errors 
and prejudices, and all the injurious institutions that 
exist in the country. If you don’t endeaVour to give 
India good mothers, you will not be able to save the 
rising generation from those evils which have always 
acted as a curse in India ; if you educate the females, 
you give my country good motiiers, who will train up 
their childien in the fear and in the love of God, and 
in the appreciation and enjoyment of truth, and in that 
way our people will not only become intelligent men but 
will have iiuelligent and happy homes. (Cheers.) By 
giving education to one sex only, you are treating a 
l>ro.id gulf between it and the opposite sex, for the wives 
of intelligent young men in India cannot possibly sym¬ 
pathize with them, either in matters of politics, litera¬ 
ture, science, or religion, or ir the great questions which 
rUlVci their social life and their daily domestic duties. 
'I’he husband and the wife cannot possibly sympathize 
will! each other if the one is educated and the other not. 
Tiif views and aspirations of the one must be entirely 
tlifferenl from the views and aspirations of the other, 
and how is it possible to realize happy homes while this 
IS the case? And does it not demand your sciious 
consideration—ought it not to receive from you the best 
attention it is possible for yoy to bestow upon the sub¬ 
ject—that in educating one section of the community 
yon add to the suffering of the nation?—for education 
Aas made the people of India miserable in sooxe 
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fiieasurt, by tending to separate the sex$s. But if yoa 
educate both the wxes, you will certainly bring them 
together in the p>ath of enlightenment and reform, and 
make them both happy. They will then co-operate 
roost harmoniously in all ntatters calculated not only to 
purify the houseliold but to purify and regenerate the 
tiatiotu (Applause.) The husband and wife will sit 
together, and try to regulate their family, and uproot all 
those orejtidices and iniquitious institutions which have 
found lodgment within the sacred walls of the family- 
house for many centuries. In that case they will, with 
their enlightened and reformed ideas, try to bring their 
influence lo bear on the work of purifying all the 
domestic and social customs and institutions of the 
country. I am glad to say that with regard to this, 
sometiiing has been done by Governmenu There are 
at present in India two thousand public schools for the 
■educaiion of girls, anil there aie fifty thousand pupils 
who are receiving systematic educ.ilion in these schools 
Thus already we are beginning to iiave a new gener.ition 
of enlightened and reformed Indian women. (Applause.) 

There are many here who are anxious to understand 
what is the actual position of women in India. Some 
'■exaggerate all that is miserable, all that is sad in the 
condition of Indian women, while others think too light¬ 
ly of the matter, and try to make themselves believe 
that everything is going op well in that direction. It 
'has been sa'd by some that the women in India have 
‘no power whatever, and do not exexcise any i.nflueiice 
-on the domestic and sociaMife of the people. This is 
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nol true. Women in India have alwaya exercised great 
influence, if not directly on the destinies of the nation, 
at least on household aflfairs, and indirectly on several 
social matters of great importance and interest. The 
women of India are certainly powerful, and in many 
cases vve have seen that the power has been properly 
used. But, alas ! in a great many instances it has also 
been abused. Some people say that Indian women are 
« not at all lively, that they always feel uncomr4)rtable and 
miserable, as they are immured in the prison of the 
that they cannot breathe the pure air or enjoy 
the light of heaven, and that they feel that they are in a 
prison house and cannot move about comfortably. ^ I'his 

a 

IS far from beinc; true. They are quite as lively as their 
sisicrs m Bugiand—(a Inugli) and as many English 
husbands oftetttiines complain that instead of being able 
to govern then wives, their wives govern them, so in 
India there arc many husbands who comtilain similarly 
tliiit they are governed by their wives. (Eiughter.) The 
effects of such governineiu are already apnarent. Many 
would come to Rnglaiul, many would break through 
caste distinctions, many would stand forward as heroes 
in matters of social and religious reformation, but they 
cannot do so simply because they are kept down by their 
wives. Tlieir wives will not allow them to be daring 
enough in these malters ; and thus we see that, if not 
for good, husbands are oftentinfes indirectly influenced 
for evil by their wives. I 

Rut though the Indian woman is {lowerfuland lively, 
her position is sad—^e^pusitiou is not what it ought 

*5 
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to be. (Hertr, hear.) Look at the In^iian koolift^ with 
his fifty wiveSj who never thinks himself responsible to 
Cmd or man for tfie niaii>tenance or educilion of ll)esr 
fifty women. When he die<j, tliev all becojne widows, 
at)d are doonied to perpetual widowliood. Hiere is 
tume to relieve them—it is altogether impossible for 
Indian society as it is to help them in any way. Tliese 
fiftv women* who become x^idows in a mo nent, become 
subject lo^all those mortifications which a crafty priest¬ 
hood enjoins upc>n tiiem. I^ook at the tlioiisands (^f 
hrl|)less poor widows all over the country, going tiuongli 
tile- seventies of an almost ascetic life, and day after day 

ciirsmg their stars un<l the society in whtcii they live. 

% 

^rheir jVisititin is really lamentable and sad. They 
esrite tlie oitv and commiseration of all civilized 
n-ilions. Reflect also upon the injurious custom of 
eat iy marriage—how it imnoveiishes tlie nation and 
v;eakens the Indian race. It is one of tliose frightful 
customs which arc kce|>ing the nation down, and will 
not allow it to gt) forward in the nalh o( nrogress .\gani, 
y(»u see ten tlujusand superstitious ^voinen going tin 
])ilgrinmge to Benares and other places, exnosed to all 
kinds of inconvenience, and in many cases imposed 
uoon by interested priests. Lof>k at the jinests called 
Maharajahs in Boml>ay, whose atificities hsive been 
lately exposed, as they shoiiUl be, and execrated by all 
the inielhgeru men of Intfia. Reflect on all these cir- 
<Mnnstances, and tell tye, is not the condition of the 
Indian woman exceedingly painful and sad? And if 
you wish to rescue her frcTm ignorance and to give her 
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all the blessings ortrue civiliaaiion, you must educate 
her properly. But what iV the process by which you 
propose to enligliten Indian women? There are some 
not only in India but in Kngiand, win) ihitfk that if 
native women d<i not wear crinoline^ speak French, and 
pUy on the niann, they are past rede(n[)lion (laughter), 
and that the best way to educate and* regenerate them 
is to make them go througfi all that process of training 
which is considered essential to civilised life in Knglaixh 
I for one nroiP‘.t against these foolish ideas and projects 
of denatianali/ing Indian women. At least spare us the 
crinoline. (Lamthter.) There is not room enough m 
the small houses of In<lli fur that huge thing with a 
huge ciirninfi'ienc’. ( \ hugh ) I hooe and ttust th.at 
il yon desiie at all to enlighten .and allcvi.xte the roiuh- 
tion of Indian women, yon will give tliem a solid educa¬ 
tion, not esternal refinements, not ineie outward ini 
fii()vemen:s in dress and diet, hut solid ednciitioii, 
«hi(’h ennohles and purifies tlie heart. In most cases 
you must use the vernacnlai as the metlium of instruc¬ 
tion, communir.tting to our women sound ideas of 
religion, mor.alitv, science, .tnd liteiature. In that wav 
you wil! h.ive given ihein a soliil and substantial educa 
tion In Older to do st* offecinally, you innst adopt 
those me.ans whereby tlieir feminine nature may he 
piopeily developed, (fiieers.v This is a gieat want, 
and I am glad that the aitemion of Governmeiit has 
been tlireeted to it, and that ny:asnres are being adopted 
to tiain up female teachers. I must beg that my lady 
friends in llnghind, who ail; now present, will wide to 
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their friends and relations residing in India, and say 
that if they are really anxious to have a noble occii|m 
ti«>n, if they msh to keep themselves engaged ria sacred 
work during tiie dd^, they should make it i point to 
visit their Indian sisters in their own familv houses 
That IS the soit of education I wish to see spread 
amongst my counliymeii If Koglisli ladies will only 
go about visiting then native sisters day after day, they 
will do a great deal towards exercising a high intellectual 
and moral J'lfluent e upon them (Heai, hear ) It will 
lielp them to attain not merely knowledge, but also that 
disripline of life, that softness ol disposition, and that 
righteousness of outward character and inward life, winch 
•lie essential to true rennemeiit 

1 ime IS running on, ind 1 lear I shall have to con 
elude but allow me to advert to one more topic whicli 
I have always pressed to my heart, for it is really one of 
grjHt importance to India I mean the liquor tralfir 
(Loud and prolonged applause ) Allow me to tell von 
that tliat ti ifhc his piodiiced demoralizing effecls among 
the people of India, which you may witness with vour 
own eyes \ nation remarkable for abstemiousness, 
sobriety, and tempciance, bis, I tell you most candidly 
and empluticaliy, been demomh/ed to a certain extent 
by this traffic, ind demoralized not through any innate 
perversity in tiieir own natuie—for I have told vou that 
tliey are naturally fond ,of teinjierance and sobi lety 
They hate mtemperaiue and drunkenness—(< lieers) - 
and drinking has never fiAind anv favom amongst them 
as a custom They are*uot going into the paths of 
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intemperance from the inherent depravity of thrir 
inture, but heciiise many of the English people tliere, 
by the wickedness of their lives, and tlie Lnglish 
fiovernnient, by bad liquor traffic lules, have bucceedecl 
in plating formidable temptations in the way of the 
Indian people I fear the Indian ^jovernment is res 
ponsible to God for ihis-“(cheers)—and is chargeable 
with a poitionof tlie sins of my countrymen (Renewed 
cheers) 1 have seen year after year the flower of 

Rengilee youth driven into untimelv graves through 
drink, and tan I, shall I, ever loiget this^ I liavc se'n 
that where theie was not a single liquor shop fifteen 
yeirs igo, iticre are now ten (Shvnic ) If our young 
men are thus surioundctl by temptitions, how is it 
|)ossiblt for them ,.0 St inii iguiistthem^ Marts nituu 
IS bill, and li )ou c instintly bes t hini citk’ encotiipiss 
hi in with temptations to dunk he will fail, ind tin i 
viftiinlo intemperince (Loiul theeis) l^ulits ind 
«,eiuleinen, i jiooi, liulfiltss Hindu oftcniimts finds him 
self in the position of good l.iuncelot Goljbo Ins 

< >nsc lenre si\s, “Iludgt noi, ind the demon st\s. 
“Hedge” lcin|)t\>ion pulls iiim one wav, and Ins 

< onscience pulls him the othei « iv tlurt hestinds 
ihcie he wivers foi a time fheie is the li(jiu>i shop 
close to him, tiy mg to di iw him in with all iiuim.t of 
inducements For i moment ht piusts He sivs, 
“0^,1 thee behind lilt, S uin ! Hut lo ’ iftti i while 
he succumbs to the tempt itioii, ind falls Oii, m\y the 
Rntish nation try in a penitent and righteous spirit to 
wipe off this serious refiroach cast upon iis 
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administration! (Loitd and long-continued cheers) 
‘*A Government should so legislate,” it has been ab>y 
said by Mr. Gladstone, "as to make it easy to do right 
and difficult to do wrortg,” and I hope the British Indian 
administration will always be carried on in a way con* 
formable to the spirit of this noble and wise maxim. 
fCheers.) Let the Indians under the British Govern¬ 
ment iind it exceedingly difficult to be intemperate, and 
let them feel that the Government alwavs tries to enable 
tl)em to du^that which is rip[ht and con^^onant to the will 
ul God. ((^heers.) I do not like to entt*r into the 
politics of the question^ and discuss its beH^ 1 r 1 ^H on the 
nutter of revenue ; but as regards the ethics of the 
opinni (ruffle and the liquor traffic, I have no doubt all 
sensible n>en who have hearts and consciences witliin 
them will declare their vigorous pn^tests against these 
two great evils in the adminisifation of India. (Cheers.) 
You liave only to refer to the gaolst hospitals, atul 
courts of justice in India, m order to he convinced of 
the magnitude of the evil. You have onlv to refer to 
facts and •statistics to see that intemperance is progress¬ 
ing in a frightful manner amongst thousands nf (lie 
youthful and educated men in India, l^et all my 
English friends, who have been to India within the past 
ten veKiH, iv whether they have not seen with their own 
eyes how the most protnising young men in Bengal are 
dying away, simply through intemperance—men who, 
had ihev lived, would hifve proved the ornaments of 
their race In order that|the liquor traffic in India may 
be reforenedt I have only^ one or two suggestions to 
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make. I hope that the British Governinent will not 
praise those of its subordinate excise officers who suc¬ 
ceed in augmentin)^ the revenue from this iniquitous 
traffic, and that those subordinite officers who fail to 
show adequate returns will not be censured. 1 hope 
also that the power of granting licenses will be trans¬ 
ferred from the hands of those vvho only care about 

# 

revenue to nten interested in the moral welfare of the 
country. (Cheers.) I have done, ladies and gentlemen. 
1 luipe and trust you will accept my words ^.s the words 
of .in Indian—one who has come over here in order to 
invtie y<iiir synroathy and aid towards the m«)ral and 
social reforumiion of India. Will you not give me what 
I want ? f(rheers.) If 1 have nor succeeded in jnaking 
n good apeccli, I have at least told you certain plain 
tiutlis about y<nir duty to India—“I have given you a 
progninune of moral and social reforiiM wliich my 
C(»uinry needs, and I believp it is your duty to try 
e.iroestly to carry t»ut these reforms. (Cheers.) I have 
ncji made an afnjeal to the mere feelings of the audience, 
to .aljnormi.l sentimentalism } I have told you some 
pl iin tnulis and now I ask you to do justice to India. 
(Cheers.) If I imnlore you to be'merciful to India, I 
<1<) not ask yc;u to be merciful at the expense of justice. 
Ito justice ti7 the i8o,ooo,ooo of the populaticm erf India, 
and give them what they want, and God will bless you, 
and future generations of Indians will bless you. 
(Cheers.) I^ef me also tell you that wlien your people 
go to India, they should al\|ays take with them a large 
quantity of tliat commodity known as Christian 
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patience (Hear, hear.) Remember that neither the 
physical nor the social atmosphere of India is at all like 
the atmosphere of England. You will find there many 
things which are calculated to excite your bitterness, 
and to make you haughty, impatient, angry, and fretful. 
It IS a fact that we have in India a large number of 
nominal Christians amongst the Kuiopean community 
home of them not only ill-treat my countivmen in the 
most wanton manner, but are sometimes driven by 
anger to deg^ls of violence and murder (Shame ) 1 

know there arc cases on record—and let courts of 
justice bear witness to this gre it and astoundinn truth 
—in which immoral, unconscientious, and lieiitless 
( hristians (so called) indicted violent kirks and blowb 
on poor lielplebs natives till they died. In some rises 
death has resulted from careless shnonng and wild 
sport and aimisenient ^Shame ) hunr time ago .i most 
brutal assault was loinmitted on .i number ot poor 
Momen in East Hrngal .\ helpless Hindu was atri 
dentally crushed under the wheels ol a small steiim 
eiuiiie , theie « ere a number of Euroneans on the snot, 
but instead of sympathising w«’.h, they seemed to moi k 
at. the dying man in trouble ‘^tich rases now and then 
occur, they prove that (ho life of a poor bi ick native 
IS not always respected ('shame ) The bad influcnre 
r)f these immoral men neuti.ilixes the good influence of 
genuine Englishmen, whose miniber is iinforiunateh not 
very large in India. I wish I could take with me not 
twenty or thirty, but hi^ndreds of the good souls of 
Kngland into my country and sa> to my countrymen 
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aiiH women. "Hsre are truly Christian hearts—generous 
and mA^nanimoiis British souls.” I hop- you will be 
nble to settd intf> my c<nintry year after year a better, a 
mure honourable set of Englishmen—men whose lives 
will tell upon my countrymen, and who will exercise a 
powerful moral influence upon my peo[>le. (('heeis.^ 
I earnestly entreat you to take ibis into consideration, 
and write to all your friends in India and say that truly 
('hristian lives are best calculated to ameliorate the 
social and moral condition of the Itidian people, 
(('lieers.,^ Except in the larger presidency towns, there 
i.s nothing like public opinion in India 1 hone that 
some of your charitable men will go there ami found 
hospitals, workhouses, and nagged school? to t^ve relief 
tt» the poor natives. I hope, too, that a good number 
of benevolent and tender-hearWid Christian ladies will 
go to India, and there carry on a mission of love, edu¬ 
cating, improving and regenerating their sisters in that 
ilistant land, ft'lieers ) Thus shall England trulv 

benefit and bless India and the dav stiall come when 

0 

India will gratefully confess that England has really 
acted a.s a trustee, under God, of 180,000,000 of CJod’s 
creatures, and has governed them for their welfare. 
fCheers.,) Thus shall India be endeared to England by 
all those associations which are sacred and honourable, 
and England and India will be politically and morally 
united by God. Let England alway.s remember that she 
IS responsible to God for the future of India. (Loud 
and prolonyeil cheering, during which Mr. Sen resumed 
bis seat.) 
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Loid Liuvrenctf.—1 nm sure are’very niurh 
indebted to n)V friend Ke^liub ('Ininder Sen fnr his .id- 
nnrabie address* this evening. I feel certain that wlw. 
ever inav be the shoirrcrtiin^s nf my corrntrym^n in 
India, whai luii:hsft «‘dnration can <fo and has dr^rie 
anionj! the n.ifnvs nf Indu has been 'tinsr s;ufs/;frfon 7 v 
evemnl/fied m his oivri rase, (f’heers 7 HViefi »re 
l/ial b IS nnt more ihnn ihfrtv years .since first the 
(> >verninenl^hR«:in tn edirrate and train the natives of 
India, ] sav that it is a remirkable and wonderful 
liiiin? to think of that, accordina to Iseshnb 
f*hrnider .Sen's own aerount—.an account xxbiVh f 
r an ftifly snf>sraniiatc- -there are many Inindn^ds, 
nnv, many tlioiisarnls of natives of India who 
have received and aie receiving, such an eihiratmn as 
he himself nossesses. fT^be^rs .7 If the fi jvernment of 
Indi.a has done nothing else in that country, you see it 
lias done a grf\ar deal in the way of education, f Hear, 
liearj Mv friend Kesliub Chiiniler Son has mainly 
addressed hiin'»eif to tli** question of education in India, 
atui IV' doubt wisely so, for if we can give the native^ of 
tliar country, high and low, rich and poor, a love and 
taste for education, the rest will be in their own hands. 
(Hear, he»ir.) They will then l>e able mark out llif-ir 
own career, and do for themselves all that men wlio 
have an education ran do and Ivive done. (Applause ) 

I will not at this late hour enter into the political 
question on which my friend has touche<I, but I will say 
this—that I <ion'i believe t^iere ever was a time when 
the English (i jveriiment, ^n this countiy or in India, 
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were mote zealous and more determined to do justice 
to the natives of India than they now are. (Cheers.) 
flat when we think of what the education of 150,000,000 
of people entails, it becomes a serious matter how the 
work is to be done. (Hear, hear.) It is not to be done 
without money and very large sums of money—and if 
tins money dotw not come in some manner from those 
natives who are aole and willina to pay for the educa¬ 
tion and traiiting of themselves and of their children, it 
must come out of the coffers of the State, and I need 
n.>t tell voii that if 11 i.s to come out of the coffers of the 
.Stato. it must first be put into those co/Teis, I quite 
iij^ree will) niv friend th.it we must not shut up the Higli 
.Schools and (Jollege.s that have done so tmicli'for*Lower 
Beiiijal; tliac wouUl be a retrograde movement. (Hear, 
hear,) But I think we may fairly call upon all wlio 
luivc been liencfiled by those institution.s to do what 
thev can to contribute to tl)e inaintenance of such 

r 

colleges, and help ;m tar as lies in their jKnver to extend 
iluit tducatiiHi which has done so much for them and 
iheir coniitivmi^n. Mv friends, I will not sav anv in(>re, 
as the hour is now late, but I will call upon yju to 
leturn tlianlcs to mv friend Keshub Chunder Son for the 
adiniralne addiess he has given you tin's night, and I 
have no <loiibt you will do it by acclamation. (Gieat 
applause.^ I have only one word more to tell you, and 
tiiat is one which I had aearlv foniotten. I refer lo 
the allusion which Kesluib Cnunder Sen has made to 
the importance—the essential importance—of educatini; 
tlie women of India. (Heifr, liear.) I agree in a great 
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deal that he has said, but nevertheless I would remind 
him, and 1 \Voiild reintud his countrymen, that India 
has hitherto, as regaids the females of the country, been 
very much averse to anything like their educlition and 
training. There is no doubt whatever that in ancient 
times the Hindu women of India—that is, the great 
majority of the women of India—used to go about in 
their villages in the country, and even in the towns, as 
openly and freely as the women ^)f England, Scotland, 
and Ireland now do, but nevertheless in the course of 
time circumstances ha^e arisen whereby that practice 
has been discontinued, and there is no doulit that in the 
great rgajoriiy of cases, the feelings of fathers, brothers, 
and husbands have been very much averse not only 
to women moving about in public, but still moie so to 
any thing like their general education. Now, it is no 
doubt quite true that if we educate the women of the 
country, ihev will gradually educate their children, and 
that the imnrovement and the civilization of the people 
—of the great mass of the country—will verv raiudly 
progress. But there is one condition on which the 
succ'jss of tliese measures must deoend : ami that is. 
ihfii we carrv the men witli'us. If we don’t do so our 
attempts will certainly fail. (Hear, hear.) Suspicion 
and doubt wdll be engendered in the minds of the m ile 
population, and they will privately, if not puhlirlv, 
thwart our measures. (He^tr, hear.) My friend Keshuf) 
Chnnder Sen does not speak to you simply as a native 
of India, but he speaks roVou on this subject like an 
educated, civiti/ed, and iutelhgeni man of the wotUl, 
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arrd therefore, though his knowledge of his country* 
women and countrymen is, no doubt, large and 
profound, periiaps he is a little too apt to think that the 
same spirii, the same seal, and the same love of know¬ 
ledge and virtue which is so eminently characteristic of 
himself dwells with equal force among the masses of his 
fellow-countrymen, in whom betakes so much interest. 
(Hear, hear.) It is with the greatest pleasure that I beg 
to propose that the thanks of thi.s meeting be given to 
Keshiib Chunder Sen for his lecture, and I hope they 
will be given by acclamation. (I.rOud cheers.) 

Phe Kev. J. A. Spurgeon f^brot^fer to the Rev. C. H. 
Stnirgeon, Minister oftlie Chapel), in putting the prnno* 
sition of the Chairman to the meeting, said lie* had to 
perform a very pleasing duty, wiiioh was in the name of 
tiuU meeting and in the name of the congregation wor¬ 
shipping in th<- Metropolitan 'rabernacle, to give a most 
livarty welcome* to liis distirnjuished fellow-sul>ject froru 
l(ie hir off land of India. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Sen spoke 

Krnslish langiingi*, and unless he (the speaker) was 
* mistaken, had a heail within hnn whicii lieat in unison 
Mitii llio.se of the people of KngJand. (Cheers.) 'I'liere 
were some i>assages in the history of ln<lia over which 
all true Englishmen iriist ponder and blush with shame 
(hear, hear), hut whatever the past miglit have been, 
unless he (Mr. .Sourgeon) mistook the spirit of the age, 
Kntslnnd and Englishmen were prepared not only to do 
justice, but to be genercnis to India in the time to come. 
(Hear, hear.) It was felt tha(|England owed a debt to 
India and by God\ help tlfkt debt choUld be paid. 

i6 
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(Clveers.J He trusted tliat iMijjlnnd «oiil(i al\vn^s fje 
jjriided by tbe {>i)licy whirli aclimted her when she sent 
],()r(3 I^awience to preside o»er liic destinies of the 
l'’.npire. (('heers.) 'I'he Kev yenilemin nent <jn at 
some leifj'tb to condentn the Eiri()[>ean (rpiiression of 
natives of India, rcfeired toby Mi. Sen, and ronrhub <1 
bj rouplins tlie n.inic of Ta>rd faiwrence with ihat of 
Keshiil) ('luiinlLr Sen rn tl^e vote of th.inks to b(‘ 
tendered bv the meelmi'. rt{|nesiuY'; the aitdrence to ris'* 
simnltaneoiisl}’ m espi{*ssion tbcrtof. (Tiic andienei* 
inrinediutely rose t/^ niiisM, and icsniiKd tbnr se.u*. 
IoikIIj a|)[)Iaudin« ) 

f/nd t^irtienct —-I lirink vou most lu-iitih for tie- 

i 

Ini'll honotii yoiibivi «lonr me. I lan onh s.i\ tint 
Yshitever I base rbme m ii>) <li\ m proiiKHiiYi' ill’ 
interests of India and ICoi-limt, I Inve bn-n rewt;d -1 
f(»t tenfold In the Ironom, apnl uisc. •nnf yrx) inil! «Irn li 
1 have rereisi-d from im rminri\nieiY md ooiniinwomen 
this e-vcnin”. flamd apul.ittsf 

Tne pro( eedinji-i then teiiirnialed 
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I.K('1URK AT ST, JAMKS'S HALL, 

S'if/frtf( 7 r, May 28 ^ iSjo 

The chair was taken bv Sir James ('.iarke Hawrenco, 
Bart, ^I. P. The hall was well filled, Amoni; tht>sB 
present on llm platform or in front^of il were the Revs. 
W. H. Fremantle. Virar of St. Mary’s, llryanstoii 
S(}uare ; llaiiv Jones. Vicar of St. l.iike’s, Soho : W. 
Miall, Hr. IVtvlev, Ht. Sidler, H. Sniiv, 11. letsnn, T. 
1-. Marslnli, Panion Ham, R. Speats, M. H. Coinvav, 
T. IluiUer, H. Caillow-iy, J. Heywood, and Messrs. S, 
Courtanld, 11. Sharpe, K. l.awienrc*. S. S. Tayler, II. .\. 
Piiliner, E. Faifield, E. Nettlefold. W. Sliaeii, Twani’ 
Ir-y, R. Hnnn, iVe., J:c. 

.\fter a few introductory remarks from tho ('hairman, 
i?ab(^o Keslmb Chtinder Sen delivered the following 
■address;— 

Mr. ('iiainnan, T.a»iies, and Gentlemen,—I purpose 
this evenins» to nice expression to niv views and senti¬ 
ments about Chtist and (!hrisii-mity. I appear before 
you as i\ Hindu Theist. I w.is born a Hindu, and in 
mv early days I thonaht and •felt and lived as a Hindu, 
L'oina throuah all the rites and ceremonies of idolativ. 
1 never embraced Hinduism fJ)ni honest and deliberate 
conviction, but lived as a flindu because my parents 
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ijiU and my ancestors had done so for many age 
In course of time English education upset my fuiil), 
and made me feel that idolatry was u falseiiood and an 
abomination in the sight of God. It did not cost me 
much effort to renounce the errors and prejudices )u 
which my foiefathers indulged^ for as I grew in Englisl) 
literature atid science, I felt I was tniellectnally and 
morally constrahied to set my face against idolatry and 
its concomkant errors. There was nothing, however, 
to fill the place which had been formerly occupied hy 
Hindu superstition, and for tw*o or three yeai.s I conti¬ 
nued in a state of indifference and unconcern about 
matters of faith. At last it pleased Providence to reveal 
the light*of truth to me in .1 »nt>st mysicrtous manner, 
and from that time there co*nnienced a scries of strug¬ 
gles, aspirations and eiuleuvnurs, which resulted, I atn 
happy to say, in peace and in tlie conversion of the 
heart. The ftrst lc;son God taught me was that it was 
His will tliat I should pray. When no book broaglrt 
me HTiy comfort, and no man rendered me any assistance 
wiiatsoever. Gotl, in the mysterious ways of Providence, 
pointed out to nie the indisi)ensahle necessity of culti¬ 
vating a habit of <laily (Irayer ; I persevered in liiat 
godly habit, and within a few weeks found that tneie 
wasstrengtl) in my heart and ;ib>unding joy, and wis¬ 
dom, and purity. Under the gnid-nice of tlie Spirit of 
God I came inif> contact •with many books which were 
very profitable and interesting to me, ai>d among these 
was the Bible Altlinng^lhere was much there which 
1 did not and could not accept, yet there 1 found 
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marvellous truths which tallied exactly with the itint-r 
ronvictiotis of niy heart, and these I not only accepted, 
but turned to account. I began to pray with mort^ 
earnestness and sincerity. I felt with David in the 
spirit ofhis Psal.ns, and I responded to the exhortations 
of Christ, and t entered into Communion with Paul. 
Thus I went on for many years, growing in grace, in 
fiith, and in purity. It has always struck me that there 
. must be something remarkable In the fact that I have 
rominued steadfast in my inward aitachmeiu to Christ,' 
in spite of my standing aloof from many of the dogmas 
inculcated and taught by Christian missionaries nf 
India. Why have I cherished respect and revorenoe 
forf'lirist? Why have I every now and then felt drawn 
towards the [):iges of il»o Bible, although I stand oiitsi<le 
the })ale of t'hris:l.m oriliodow.^ Why Is it that, 
fliougli 1 do not take the name “(Mirisiian,” 1 still per* 
severe in offering mv liean’s* love and gratitude to JeMis 
Christ? 'I'liere must be something in the life and death 
, of Cnrist,—tliere must be something in the gospel which 
lends to bring comfort, and light, and siiengtlitoa 
heart heavy-laden witii iniquity and wickeiiness. I may 
be allowed to say liial 1 never studied (^liristianity by 
li.aving recourse to controversial writings. — I seldom 
took delight in aiiii-Christian works, -nor did I ever 
betake myselftotho.se voluminous b>oks which treat of 
the evidences of ('hristianiiy. 1 studied Christ ethical¬ 
ly, nay, spiritually,—and I studjed the Bible also in that 
same spirit, and I must lo-nigl^ acknowledge candidly 
and sincerely that I owe a great deal to Christ, and to 
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the Gospel of Christ. Every mao who take^ the 
('hristian name repiesents one section, one side of 
Christianity, although he professes to take in the whole 
4 )f tlie Christian creed. Cnristianity is a many sided 
religion, and every individual and nation takes in a 
small portion of this many-sided thing. From the 
peculiar circumstances in which he is burn, from his 
peculiar training and other considerations, each man 
accepts particular ideas and elements in that vast 
system of religion. These be accepts and developed 
into a creeti, till wc see that a large number of indivi¬ 
duals enteituining a particulai kind of opinion, follow¬ 
ing apecnlt.il titread of reasoning, thought, and feeiing, 
form tlieniseives into a sect, into a distinct Onistiiin 
denoininnlion. If such is the case .ainong (!hristi;nis, I 
may be justified in indicating the particnlai points in 
('hristianily winch have imeresteil me most. 

My first inquiry was.—Wii.st is the creed taught in 
the Bible? Must I swallow tiie whole tlieologv which 
is ])ul before llie world as ('hristianity ? Must f yo 
tiirougii all the dogmas and doctrines which constitute 
Christianity in the eyes of the various sects, ot is there 
something simoler which 1 can at once grasp and turn 
t<» Account? I fouinl Christ s|K)ke one language and 
C-bristumity another. I went to liim prepared to hear 
what he had to sav, and was immensely gratified when 
lie told me,— “Love the Lord thv Ood with all thy 
heart, with all thy mind,.with all thy soul, and with all 
thy strength, and love tli^ neighbour as thyself ■” and 
then be added, ‘*'rhis is the whole law and the 
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prophets.” In other words, the whole pliilosophy, 
theology, ar.d etiiics of the taw and the propl)ets are 
concentrated in these two grand ductrities of love to 
(lod and love to man. And then elsewhere he said, 
This do, and ye shall inherit everlasting life.” 1 was 
.anxious to inherit everlasting life,—‘xnd who is not in 
this assembly ?—and humbly I approached Christ and 
aa’ted for an answer, and the answer 1 received whs 
that if I loved my God with my wliole life*—not intel- 
leoiualiy or emotionally, but with the watm fcrvoiit t>f 
inv lieattund soul, and if I served man as inv hrotlier 
uiul [ovcii liiiu as niyielf, I wc>uld inosC assuredly inherit 
^vcnu^rinjj Irfc. 'I’his is the line creed^its set 

fojtli by Ciirist Inni.self in the Gospel ; if I accejn this 
I shall he saved. lUit men perhaps need the means of 
unrvingoiu this sacred precept. \VUc> will show the 
wav? There is something in the !iil>le which has stag¬ 
gered many who stand outside the pale of orthodox 
('irristianity, and made them inimical to Christ; 1 mean 

I 

lus sublime egotism and self-assertion. It is true^ 
(‘:nisi says, ‘‘Love God and love marly and ye shall 
inlu-m everlisting life but does he not also say, “/ 
«ni the way, / am the light of tlie world ?*' I>oe.s he not 
say, “Come unto b\\ ye that are weary and heavy- 
latlen, and / w-ill give you lest Not in one or two 
exceptional passages but in several passaged he lays 
constderabie stress uixin the A There is constant 
alltibion to himself as the way to eternal hfe. He who 
says that the only way eternal life is the love 
G jd and the love of man, also says, ‘T am the way.? 
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Jesus Chris’, then, truly analysed, means love of God 
and love of man. In him we see a heavenly embodi* 
nient of this love of God as the Father, and the love of 
man as the brother; and, instead of there bein^ a 
contradiction, we find that there is absolute and most 
charming harmony between these two precepts. If we 
love God and love man we become Christ-like, and so 
attain everlasting life. Christ never demanded worship 
or adoratienj,—-that is due to God, the Creator of the 
Universe. He puts himself forward in the Gospel as 
the way, not the goal,—as the guide, not the destina¬ 
tion at wliirh we have ulliniatelv to arrive. He iiiares 
himself before us as the spirit wlii< h we must imbibe in 
order to approach the Hivine Father, as tlie great 
teacher and guide who will lead us to God. “I am the 
w.ty,‘’ he said, and if we avail *iiist-lvKs r)f that way w« 
will reach our desiinnti.on, which is not (hirisl, but G )d 
the Father. If he does not demand from me wojshi[i, 
what is it then that lie does demand from me? Ohe- 
dienre. “Come Unto me, all ye that are weary ami 
hf.ivV-laden, and I will give vou rest.” My agitated 
and 3'nfnl heart indeed wants resi, and is it not tin; 
great object of all your endeavours and iciigioits pur¬ 
suits to fiml rest? We all want rest. Mow there is 
Jesus Christ ])romising us rest, and it is n.stural to 
suppose tliat if we go to Chri^^ he will sav. ‘•llert* i.s 
peace, have it,’’and then a*ll turmoil and agitation of 
the mind will end. But Christ vvill not allow us to live 
in a state of absolute qulet^m and inaction. 'Piiaf is 
hot the peace which a true Christian has a riglii to 
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e\pe*rf. He who obeys God and acts up to His 
rommanduients shall enter into the Kingdom of Hea¬ 
ven, and enjoy neace and rest, not he who simnly 
stands or kneels befoje Christ and «avs, ‘M.ord, I^rd/* 
He srtvs, “I will eive you rest/’ but in the verv next 
I)assatfe l^e says, ^‘'I'ake my yoke." Any other teacher 
would seek to crush our energy, and nive us that s‘>rT of 
rest winch we seek after n whole day's lal)oiir, the rest 
of sleep : but no Christian has a right tr> e:y>ert hanni- 
ne<s in sleet): he must woik and serve continusliv and 
everlastingly. True happiness consists not in c essation 
of puMis labour and righteous exertion, but in por^ever• 
ance in godly exercise. Those who came to ^Christ 
tliinking that they would be allowed to give up all their 
irksome duties, all the toil and anxiety of dailv conflicts 
an(i struggles, found that they were <lisai>f)ointed Christ 
would not gratify their evil inclinations : on the (%>n- 
irarv, he saic^. *‘If von w'ant re^t, obey the I^oid ; do all 
that He commands you to do " 

'I’heie are some persons who believe that if they 
pHs^ tlirough the ceiemoniVs of baptism and the sacra¬ 
ment they w'lll be accepted hv God. But what Is the 
good ot accepting those mtwaid iiles? You cannot 
thereby render your life ac<'ept*b 1 e to God. Christ 
wants /roin us sometfiin^ internal complete conver*- 
Sion of the heart, a giving up the yoke of mammon and 
accenting the yoke of religion, and truth, and God. 
He wints us to baptize our hearts, not with cold water, 
but with the fire of religioiis^nd spiritual enthusiasm : 
he calls upon us not to go tliiough any outwaid rite, but 
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to make baptism a ceremony of the be.'trt, a spiritual, 
enkindling of all our energies, of all our loftiest and 
(pa-jt heavenly aspirations and activities. That is true 
bajHism. So with regard to the d<*cti ine of the sacra¬ 
ment. There are iiiiinv who eat the bread and drink 

# 

the wine at the sacramental table, and go through tlie 
ceremony in a most pioijsand fervent spirit : but, after 
all, wliat does the real sacrametit mean? If men si(ni>ly 
adopt it as a, tribute of respect an<l honour to Cliri.st, 
will thev satisfv him? Will thev ihemseives be satis- 
fied ? Can we l(;ok iijion lliein as Christians srniply 
bei'fuise they have gone llirougli this rite regniaily for 
twcniv or fiuv years of their iive*s? I tliinlc not, 
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demancN of us ahsoliite saiu'tification and |nnifiealion 
of ih" iieart. In this onutei also, I see Christ on one 
side ajhi ClIri^M'al) s<*ci> on tfie otlier. Tliey toll me, 
'*Arref>l the traciiing of ihc^e dogmas, go lliruugh those 
niitward riles, believe in this prop<)Mtion, and accept 
llial logical foimiila, and von will he savud ; ’ but when 
1 gr> to f in 1 st he tells tuc that iioUiing short of ihe 
ahsoluccr saiiclificalion ai)d pnrifitration of the heart can 
itllow a man a place in the king<loni of licaven. 
grr-at question then —How are we to sanciify and 
purify our hearts ? A great teacher who is about to 
leave the woi^ld must ceitainly he ex[>ected to gather 
tiroiuul him all his favouiiic and chosen disciples, and 
solve this important problem ; an<l ere he bids rluun 
his last adieu, en<leav<iur to sum up all those great prin¬ 
ciples upon which during lifetime he ilihiteth aiui 
explain biiefly the true secret of salvation. /Fluit is just 
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the thing which we see Christ doing before he left this 
world. He breaks the bread and gives unto all those 
that rtfe present permission to taste it, and then he says 
unto each one of them, do in remembrance of 

me Tlie ceremony of the last supper is indeed very 
touching and impressive : but is there any deep mean¬ 
ing in it? ('crtainly there is. tVliat is that bread 
which (Christ a?iked hi.s disciples to eat, and what chat 
wine which he asked them to diink? Any man of coni- 
miui sense would at once come to the conclusion tliat 
rill this is rneta[)iK>ri(:a], and highly and eminently 
spiritual. Now, are you prefiared lo accej^t (’hrist 
simply as an outward ('hrisr, «an outwaril icachcr, an 
fAternal atonement and propitiation, or will fou piovo 
true to Christ by accepting Ins solemn injunclicms in 
all their spiritual imp«>rlancc and weight ? He disiim tly 
says t;very follower of ins nui4 eat Ins flesli and drink 
his blixKl. If we eat brcld it is converted into strength 
ami health, and bei'o'nies the means of pnilonging our 
life : so, s|)iMtuaily. if we take truth into onr heart, if 
we put Oiinst into tlic soul, we assimilate hi.s spirit to 
our s[>iiicual being, ainl then wc find C!lipst incornorat- 
ed into our evistenre and iv>nvertc<l into spn iiual 
stienglii, and health, and joy, and blessedness, f'hrist 
wants c<im])lete self-sacnfice, a casting away of ti'»e old 
man and a new growth in llie heart. I thu.s draw a 
line^ of deniarkatuin between the visible and raitward 
('Inist and tl^e invisible and inward (‘hrist, between 
hotUly ('hrisi and spiritual JChrist, between the CMuist 
of im tges and pictures and the Christ that grow.s in the 
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heart, betweert dead Christ and living Christ Jesus ts' 
n<jt a proposition to be believed, nor an outward figure 
to he seen and adored, but simply a spirit to he loved, 
a spirit of obedience to God that must he incor|iorated 
into o!ir spiritual being. Many of mv Christian friends 
have told me most candidly that their bents are as 
full of selfishness and conflicts as those who have not 
embraced Christianity, and yet they sav they have found 
sslvntion in Christ as an atonement and fironitiaticm. 
1‘hev sav that so long as thev are creatures of flesh and 
blood thev must feel the influence of temptalmn, that 
now and then the flesh must acquire mnsterv ovei the 
dictttes of conscience : and that so long as they lue in 
Ihis worlu that strugale tiuist rontinue. If that 
is iTi^Mtable. what ts the cliffi*rence between the non* 
('liristian and the piofe^ssins ( hnsiian ^ Have you rot 
iovuid m Chiist a power to overcome the lusts of tiie 
flesh ? Have voti not fo\ni^ in tlie srnrjt of Cltrist a 
leally overpowerini; and overwhelniinj; spiritual foree 
wliu'h can cinb all vour fleslilv at>petile«»^ l)o yon 
ac<'n»t ('hnsi crucified sirnplv as an outward fact of 
criicifi\ion, or have you tried to crucify vour rnui 
hearu^ and do vnu uv to do that daily an<l IumuIv^ If 
vou have not rnirified voar own evil inclinatiiu's and 
how can yon venture to say that you have accepted 
tlie crucified ('hrisl ? Bewuie how you approach the 
crucified Christ. When you 50 to him be prepared to 
le.ive everything behind : be prepared fully tn crucify 
yourself, for the crucified f'hrist does not belonj; to hnn 
who is not prepared to cruafy himself. He cannot take 
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Christ unto himself: he ai^y hold him as a dogma, and 
take good care to keep him outside, either in his philo* 
soiilucal or theological library,—^lie may think of him 
when he goes to church ; but he has not made him tite 
suiil's possession^a fact of life. 1 ask you to analyse 
j'oiir hearts and your daily consciousness, and tell me 
vvliecher you, who profess to be Christians, do not feet 
as others do—the struggles and conflicts of a weak 
heart with evil and temptation, sometimes taxing and 
tiring yotir energies, and driving you intp the lowest 
depths of despair. Tell me honestly and frankly, dc» 
you not see unpurityuncl uncleanuess in you ? Do you 
not now and then feel overpowered by your evil incli* 

nations as other men 3rr? And talk you of (^inist? 

0 

Has mil ('linst told you re|)eHtedly, in most emphatic 
and unrnistak«ihle language that there is no salvation 
f<iv tiuise who do not try honesllv and conscienliouslv 
to sacrifice llie hi^Xs of th^pflesh, and t<i throw aw-ay the 
old man,—t<i leave evervtliing and sacrifice all temporal 
intefoscs for trulli ? \Viien you come and join Christas 
standard, are you allowed for one moment to look back 
in order to see those dear friends and relatives whom 
you have left behind, or enter into the arithmetic of 
worldly loss and gain to ascertain whether hv accepting 
f'hrist you will become a loser or a gainer? No: all 
considerations of expediency you must instantaneously 
abandon ; and if you wisli to join the army nf Christ 
and enter upon a crusade against all manner of evil in 
your own hearts and in society, then remember what 
Christ said, ‘‘Forsake and^ollow me.*’ Ifyou wibh to 
2 ? 
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be ClinstiAns in the strict sense of the term, you must 
that the >^orl(1 his no lon^jcr uny held upon jou 
T nork of lefonnaiio ! must be positive 'is veil is 
nt^itive , von must ^ne up ill ihst is evil diid accept 
dll tint IS rijjhteous snd pine In the fiist [il irt voii 
must he sa^^isfied that tlie uoild does noi lempr >ou 
If Us temptations inflmner uui onlj for one moment, 
h suie—que>t!on it not—that it hisstill vhold^ivtr 
\oui iITtctions and sour sv npithies If joii Ulow 
> ( nr^tUes swerve onh in inch fr(#m thestiui tiul 
sii lulit oath of duly ind c<>nsri< nliousix ss, vou should 
< onfess tluit JOU h i\< not comr out of the crisp of ml 
IS M I Se<ondlv V >n must show tint lou love (tot] 
s ime w i\ is w )ild v ukiiIovc the \% nld ind tint 
1 ui ii( <iiiunuiK Mts( loiish IS It vvtif in<i bv th 
It 1 1 sistrhU iinoulsi s of n iiure l >\v it Is (tod in loe s me 
w IS ill iL vvorl }h min It I men it< di iwn f v t r\ <1 «\ in 1 
<vct> inouu ru or tlu II li\ stfruots mil mu ind tli 
t 1)ptln^ t^liruifs of tills'vi>rld I Ik n thtrt wdl h i 
t il ^low til of ("111 St u nhin soil > ( n w ill ft el tli u tiu 
( III n iliirt Is ^(Ku , ind ih it tin re is new hf< \ hi w ill 
ft el th u 5011 iu no lon^M on t nth but tint though 
surioiindcd bv humm b^in^s ind b\ eiilhl^ obiects, 
V Hilive in heiven f >r there is frod iround von ind 
sou ire m a fiurer itmospheie Uhen men snfier from 
soiTK desDcrite ind f U il diseisc- an<l it is found tint 
iK» luunl rent mil iv iil change of nr is presrtihed 
IS the last inci onh hoot So in ri^ard to sornmal 
Trnttirs It is nn lour dishontstv, 01 vojr lyin? (Jr 
jour trtachei) that is Nie chief evil vnih winch )ou 
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have to gnipple, hut it is the impoverished sou), the 
deathlike we'ikoess that Uirks in the Ueptlisof the heurt. 
It is the ne.!essity of absolutely revoliitioiiixing your 
sDintual eon St it u lion ih.il demands your attention. 
Your svstem is derantted. and therefore the sonitual 
<hictr>r tells you to go intr> a different country where 
tiiere is piirer air; and as you brearlu* this pure nir, the 
iMUuirities that were creenitig thr<nigh your veins aie 
. purged, your blorxl is purified, your health reniAvaled* ixud 
your strength renewed, anil you h«ct>mo a transformed 
man—a new creature. To be a (Christian, then, is to 
be a new crriture. 'True Christianity means l)erommg 
like (’!lirist.—not arctuiianre of (Christ as a proposition 
or as an outward r-i>res«'ntation hut soiritual confornnty 
wjcli the bfc and cuaimuer of Christ. 

Ami what is Christ ? lly Christ I understand one 
wlio said, ••'I'liy will be fdoneand wlien 1 talk of 
(Christ, I mean simply the spirit of loyalty to Cod, the 
spirit of al)soliile determintulness and preparedness to 
, <;iv at all tones, and in all ciiruinstances, “Thy will be 
ilon^^, not mine.” If T were to testa Christian’s sinceiify 
and fi( 3 ‘-l)tv, I sirouid not inejuire into his dogmas, but 
simply analyze tha blood that courses through his heart, 
to s»'e if r*verv drop of that lihu^d is not Christ s hloiab 
wliellmr it doits \^ol contain that spirit of resignation 
wliicii says, “Tiiy will be done/’ If that is not the case, 
then 1 siv there is no incornoralion with ('hrist—there 
IS no assiimUtioii of Christ’s spint with the soul—tliere 
is still an estrangement fnun f^iist and Cfid. Tell me, 
ye Christ) ms. wliether your blood lias the spirit of 
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humiUty, forbearance, and meeVne^i!^. Is U the lamb 
of peace that grows within you, or is it the wolf of war ? 
Can you forgive your enemy? You may endure provo¬ 
cation and ignominy sometimes with great patience and 
fmbearance ; but if you ask Christ, he will tell yon that 
he will not be satisfied with vou until vou have learnt 

# y 

to forgive your ettemy, not seven times, nor seventy 
times, but seventy tunes seven. Vou will ()crhu|is say, 
“That is ffreaching abstraction, that is preaching broad 
vague platitudes <»f religion and ethics ; hut if you are 
to lead your life on earth, and deal with the facts of this 
woild, yon must ccitainly adopt a different kind of 
policy*. . 'riiis absolute foigiveness may do very vvcU in 
the land of angels, but in ihts world, where there are 
so many enemies readv to take udViVntage of your 
meekness, talk not of forgiveness and forbearance/* 
Ab, my friends, I would railier consent to bi ridiculed 
with Christ for preaching forgiveness, than be honoured 
by tlie woild for preaching the worldly maxi in of “Blorxl 
for blood, an eye for un eye/* Then, again, I would 
ask you, are vr)u ]>iepared to give up the world ? Does 
not I/mdon life lell me everv moment that there is an 
Hilempt in every Ctinsiiau sect t?> follow both God and 
nmmmon? My ("hrisi has told me repeatedly that it is 
impossible to seive God and Mtunmon botii; that 1 can 
contjuer and subjugate the world by the spirit of truth 
and the heavenly power of God. but I can never esta¬ 
blish anything like a ^Nnniiroirtse between the two. 
His voire is clear—“ Talos no ih night for the morrow/’ 
*Ah, that is asceticism"—ilit uoildly Cliristian would 
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cav ; “we have outgrown that state of things; we must 
lake thought for the morrow if we wish to be prudent# 
if we wish to pwisper in the world.” Do you mean to 
say that Christ preached absurdities and impossibilities^ 
and that) therefore) you ought to repudiate his teacii- 
ings f I say every word of this doOtHne is true) and 
most literally true, {t is possible to be intelligent and 
civilised met)) and at tire same time carry out fully the 
spirit of Christ’s te-tchings on this subject. Chrisl does 
not ask you to go through sad penances am? morltiica* 
lions ; he doe.s not cast a gloom over your heart. He 
tells you to look at the birds that soar in the heaven's^ 
find the fishes that sport about in the sea, and be as 
resigned and at the same time as cheerful as they are. 
Vou should lake no thought for the morrow, nays you 
?ihuuld sacrifice your best interests, yet, at the same 
tmif, be ciieerful as the lilies of the field. That is ttie 
grett problem for a Cniisti.iii nation to solve—how v«>u 
ran give up liie joys and felicities of the Woiid, and yet 
make yourselves cheerful. If there is nothing in store 
for the morrow tlie true believer is not sorrowful, he 
gladly does his woik and bears hi.s burden, and confi 
denily says with Ids whole heart, “If God’s love is not 
an abstractjori and a fiction. He will take care of me. 
If He docs not, then is He a deceiver, and rdigiuii a 
bundle of lies." If God lives and is truly merciful, then 
I say He will assuredly take c^we of His discililcs, and 
of the missionaries who go about from country to 
country, without a penny, y) convert idolaters and 
superstitious and misguided men to truth and 
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righteousness. Let them not for one moment fear thaf 
God will desert them. Can the most holy and loving 
Father desert us in the hour of trial? Impossible. If 
you have faith, in Him, He will protect you. He will 
not allow you to be idle ascetics. While you forget the 
morrow >He will make you irork and toil in His service 
in such a way that you will find both bread for tlie 
body and bread for the soul. Th.it is the true iuter- 
prewtlon of Christ's teaching. I have never accepted 
it as meaning anytin’ng like asceticism or a sacrifice of 
all the things of this w<rrld for the sake of being sorrow¬ 
ful and melancholy. I believe wh.it Christ says—'if I 
give up the things of this world, I sliall h.ave tenfold 
aiore joy, a hundredfold more happiness liere and 
hereafter. 

'Fhe amount of Christian charity which f have seen 
in London during my short .stay here has astonished 
me ; it is really amazing. There are hundreds of 
respectable men going about the streets of London in 
order to bring competence and comfort to the doors (jf 
the needy and the ragged. ’I’housand.s of (Christian’ 
men and women are daily engaged in educating, en¬ 
lightening, and reforming the masses <jf the poor and 
destitute population in Londim, In all these matters 
rlisintciested phiiantDropy shines s<j brilliantly that it 

proves quite conclusively that in this respect England t» 

$ 

a Christian country, forlfere I see that commiseration 
for the poor of which Christ Jesus set so glorious an 
example. If you feed th^ hungry, and satisfy the thirst 
vf the thirsty, and clothe the naked, and bring the 
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firtht of troth And education to the ignorant, you are no 

doubt doing a really Christian work. I rejoice heartily 

when I see around me a nation that is so charitable and 

so self-sacrificing j and when I leave .your country I 

hope I shall carry away with me cheering impressions 

of this aspect of your Christian life. But allotf me to 

My that 1 ejtpect from /ou something more. “Do not 

even the publitans the sante ?” Do not even men in 

otlier countries, who cannot boast of that civilization 

and chat religion which y<)u possess, perform works of 

clinritv ? Do thev not oftentimes divide their substance 
^ • 

With the poor? You show sonjething that will 

you from all cither nations aa a really Chris* 
Ui\i\ tiutioiis Tliat IS what you ouglu to do, w^d'lliere* 
foie I have felt It iny humble duty as an Indian Theist 
present to you that side of Christianity winch has 
deeply nitereated me—the prerf(>t of (^hrht ab^^ut for* 
jiivnig an enemy and loving an enemy. 'fKis transcen¬ 
dental doctrine of love towards an enemy is really sweet 
to me ; and wlien Hthink of that blessed son of Ood, 
ruin led cm the crass, uttering these blessed woros, 
•'Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do:’’ oh ! I feel that I must love him ; hia sweet and 
heavenly utterances touch and move the heart. I must 
love Clirist, I must love him who preached IcTve for an 
enemy, sweet, tender love for an enemy. Really there 
is something in tlie life and death of Christ which you 
cannot put aside, whatever your creed may be. There 
are thousands in England,^! know, who stand outside 
tl)e pale of the ChriMian Church, who have no sympa^ 
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tby With practical or doctrinal Chrisnanity. vyhat shall 
I say unt<i them ? U they cannot accept Christ in the 
way in which Christian sects have accepted him, let 
them still-accent his spirit l^y all means j let them try 
to be Christlike. In this way we shall cumbine and 
eventually succeed in establishing that holy society *on 
earth which Christ called* upon his disciples to 
establ’sh } I mean the Kingdom of God.*^ When every 
individual man becomes Christian tn spirit—‘lepudiate 
the name If you like—wlien every individual man 
becomes as prayerful .is Christ was, as loving and for¬ 
giving towards enemies as Christ was, as self*sarrifiring 
as Christ was, tlien these little units, these little nulivi 
dualities, will coalesce and combine together bv tlie 
iiatufAl affinitv ut spirits ; and these new cuvtuies, 
lefoimed, regenerated, in the cliildliko and (^iiiistiikc 
8innt of devotion and faith, will fc«*l drawn towards 

each othei, and thev »lidli constitute the true (‘huulr 

* 

according lo C/I>rist\ ideal Allow me, fnends, to >ay 
“Ktigland IS not \ct a Chnsiiat;^nat)on. You hi\e 
(\uiHiun virtues, I fieelt aclcnowled^e , l^ut, oh, lf)ok 
at that a>vful iinrrxint of |uuiTerisii? winch surrounds ym 
siiil ; look at ihe \d^t anumor of nnmof.ilitv and imnu 
nty tliHt 9tiU rjde*» rampant <m all sides l 7 o ^ou noi 
blush when you think of thr»gs uhIhm onnny 

a Chnstian nation ? Oh for the day wh^n th * redeem 
ing features in the characiCif of your peoirie wil! shine sc; 
bnlhantly as to cast into the sirade for ever and evei 
nil those disgracelul features that xvt\r defile the charsir 
ter of Englishmen 1 I s^mpatln^ wuh you mo»c 
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heftrtfly, and join with you in looking forward to ihaK 
dny when you will attain the Wessings of true re- 
generation, and be entitled to be called a Ciiristiar* 
nation. 

♦where is the Kingdom of God ? Not behind, Inrt 
bef«)re. Kverv Christiaa sect has tried to reali?e the 
Kingdom of Gkid, but has failetf. Kverv Christian seer, 
clenotnination, lution, renresents, after all, only one side 
of Christianity. The High Clnirch re|>rescats the feel¬ 
ings of the Christian heart; the Broad Church 
represents the breadth of liberal Oiristiait thonght : the 
low or Evangelical Clinrch rei>resents that }*rrong and 
firm faith which will not he satisfied till its cl^ertshed 
dosnn*? are hroucht to tlto^e nntrons #hf> .ire fn want 
of it : and tlte extrentelv DhiloiophioHl irhoof «mona:^r 
Christians rerrrsents that side of Chiistianity wlnVh 
harmonics wjtll nK*tanlivsiral ant! sci<*nufir truth. Tims 
crtrh sertfent of ChrisCs Ciiuich rfprt-\ents a trtith. 
Wfiili* th(*ref<»rt* I ^anfl cm this platform, surrounded 
b\ inert and wfnitc»0 of vari^His branches (jf the Cliiislian 
('luirrh, repre^seiitfit" various shades of opinion and 
feelin<^, J feel ntvself drawn to earli of you in sympathy 
and rridv to arrent the truth represented bv each sect. 

# I ^ 

I shfjulfi he a trartor to the Universal Church of Theism 
ti> whrch I belong, if my lieart and soul were not 
<Mi)arious enough tT> take-in the whole length and 
brea<lth of the Christian Church. Come unto me, 
brothers and sisters of England and France, Germany 
and S.vMizetland, and Italy, ami all Europe : come unto 
rne, brothers and ^i^ters of America, come, all iiationti 
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of the world, and let us all co operate, so far as wc 
desire to Ije faithful to f'hrist, to liasten the dav wfieu 
the Kingdom of Heaven shnll be esrHl>lished on earth ; 
let ns all strive unitedh'ainl indtviduallv to iea)i/.e thiic 
ha]>py and heavenly kin^doni wnich hr nredunrd^ I'iie 
world needs tt. Break up the burners tliar divide 
(Church frr>m Ciuirch an<l sert from sert. I appear 
before yon to-nis»ht as an advijcaie of the reliuii>n of 
love. Wealf and feeble, mifortunately, iny voir:e is: 
hill, oh ! I w ish sincerely and earnesiiy frorntlie depths 
of rnv iieart to proclaim to all nations the great dortnne 
of tlie unitv of fj<id‘s ('luirrh, I wish we could all 
exert Oiirbest pcnvers lo biitig about the iimricaiion of 
fill ('hurrh(*s and'Serts. I.ed sectaiianism dir out, die a 
naiiini! death, for the time has come for its death. 'Flje 
growing light of rivihzati^m and onlightcnmenr is <n)en- 
ing our eyes to ilir nrcrsdtv of bringing brothers and 
sisters togetlirr. Wc aie beginning to feel tliat we li.ivr 
hitherto unrightfH>iHly krjit ourselves fiU>of from eai'h 
other. Rnglaud (xinnot svmpatiiize with India, and 
even one pmt of Kngland *cannot syropatlu>:e with 
anolin r. Oh ' let us tiy toJ*ring about tlie Kingdom 
of ftod, where ihere >hall be no sectarianism, no un- 
broiherliness. Do not tinnk liial 1 wish to hurt voiir 
feelings or to ask you give up ytuir religion at presetU, 
No; what 1 mean is that we should try, in spite of our 
opinions, and principles, and proclivities, to })Mild 
among ourselves a ()lHtfoim on which sve can all stand 
and shake hands with each oilier as chiltlren of Gtid. 
Let the spun of Christ—let the love of God and man. 
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which is all that I mean by the spirit of Chjist—be 
present in tlie heart of every man and every woman on 
earth, and then the Lord shall reveal Himself in all His 
jiiors, and the earth shall be converted into Paradise 
1 am not tnduli'ing in abstractions, but I speak because 
I f?el stionyly on the subject. I would beseech >ou 
liumbl) to cast away at once and for ever the spirit of 
sectarianism. I..et ministers of the various sects exchange 
then pulpits with each othei, let the brothers and 
sist'^is v)f one Church now and then go into another 
(’lunch and shake hands with the utmost warnith and 
tciKii'infss ot heail with their brothels and sisters in 
tii.it ('luiH h . then we siiall find the electnc fluid of 
divitit and celestial love flowing ihiough the letiglfi and 
hiruiUiol all (yhiislian souls in Isngland and eKe- 
wlieit, nid then, too, sluli we find w'htt jesiis antu 1 
p.iiMi,—not two Imndiedand fifiv naiiow sects sr itln- 
td heif- andtheie, hut one gi.ind univeis.il (’allu-dial, 
w In 1 e ten tnous ind voices ol ten tliousand n ituiii'. shall 
c Dmuinii.'K in one sweet aiul swelling ihoius, and ino* 
. (laiin Uie I'.itheihocnl of (iud and the broliiriiinod of 
man 

rile Rev \V. il Fiemantle, in a biief speech of 
llimiiilitfiil synip.ilh), moved .t vole t»f thanks to the 
liftinei II was seioiided b) the Ri v \\ .Mial and 
tlic usual compliment to the (’hairmaii tenninat'd the 
pioceidings of the evetiiiig • 
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Si/N<iq)> Ewtinf^, May 29 , iS'ji). 

A CRoWiitti Meeting was hfid in the new Townhail, 
Shoreditcli, on Sunday Evcning> May * 9 , by the East 
f'ciural Teaiperunce Association. On ttic platform were 
Sir Witfrifi Lawson, M. Sir Sidney Wateilow, the 
Rev. Dawsrrti Hums, Messrs. B. Smithies, 'I'. A. 
Sniitli, J. Bormond> J. Hardwidjje, Jeffieys, J (jiie'.t, 
Lieut. Mftltliouse, Liie, ('. Titford. (1, Ling, W. H. Kell, 
J. Owen,' F. Oin, D. Stephens, \V. ilrajiii. K. M'alker. 
E, Bastin, niiike and otlier influeniiai resiiients in the 
neighbourhood After prayer had been offered by the 
Key. I)aw 8 <»n Burns, the first I'saiin read oy Mr. J. B. 
Smithies, and a'rempetAnre hymn sung, the ('liainnan, 
1. R. raylor, Rsq. (President of the .Assoeiatiun), intro 
diu’ed Baboo Keshiib Chitnder Sen to the congregation, 
who listened to the following address with a deep 
interest, which was with some difficulty restrained from 
finding exnression in the tirdinary secular form of public 
svnniathv. 

Baboo Keshub Chiinder Sen said In this age of 
ririlixation and outward refinement there is evidently a 
considerable amount of selfishness in men’s minds. \Vu 
seek wealth, and knowledge, and honour, and earnestly 
strive to make ourselves happy J but we do not always 
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care for otheis as we should. Such spirit of 5elfishtie5>v 
ou^ht to be put down with a high hand. When we set* 
hundreds of our brothers and sisters dying around us, 
ran we remain indifferent ? It is a question of life and 
death. It comes with overwhelming weight, and 
quickens the heart. Callous is the heart that can he 
hold unmoved the immense amount of actual suffering 
in the world winch results from drunkenness and 
intomperanre. It is sad to think how, it? my own 
countiy, one after another, fiftv of the best, the most 
pi oinising, young, intelliccnt men of Bengal liave died 
away during the last ten years and if you ask the 
people of the rnuntiy. “What is it that these rpeivhave 
died of?" ihev invariably and unanimously say, 
■•Inlomperance.” 

Now will It be said, as It ha.s often been said, of 
itnl.iin, tliat wheiever its people go they brine with them 
this great curse? Is it not a fact tliat uberever the 
I’ritisli nation extends its political and social influence, 
there it must establish HquoT-shops, and tiiere it must 
inflict that fatal scourge of intemperance upon the 
people? Indeed 't has caused much mischief in India 
by placing awful temptations in the way of my country¬ 
men. What I liave seen in India I dare not tell you. 
If I were to recount to you the evils, miseries, and 
sufferings that have been caused by intemperance, 
solely through this fatal liquor traflfic carried on by 
Government, 

“I could a talc unfold whose lightest word 
WouUl harrow up your soul.” 

:8 
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3{ut I will desiat from dcmig iHi». 1 have said enough 
to make yoir believe that the British Government has 
committed a great blunder in entrusting this duty of 
granting licenses to metv who are not at all interested 
ill the social and moral welfare of the community. It 
has bean treated as a purely financial r}ue«tion—a 
matter of revenue. Wneit will onr statesnren and i>oli- 
ticians be convinced that no man—he he statesman or 
rtiler—^is jnstibed in placing tenvptHtion in the way of 
hrollier men ? Wherever I go there is a grog-shop, on 
this side and on that side. Yoti have educated us, and 
conferred Upon us many blessings, but in order that 
they, may DOtibe neiTlr.tlized, it is lime that you shoiilil 
rlose the liqiuir-ehops in the country. You introduce 
our youug .njn to go)d hooks, and you give them 
fnlighiened notimw, and thus you unsettle their 
tliought, their faith, their established modes of living 
and acting. In times of transition, in India as well as 
elsewl>ere, we always find that men for a time l>ecoiiie 
reckless. 'The r>lcl Tuith is gone, and no new f.iitb is 
established in tts pl»ce.i Society js.ut>hinged hiuI uiw 
O ld principles of chanioier and tinrediallowed 
institutions are swe;>t away l>y innovations and revoliv 
litinary chinges, l)trt no -iHrtter jtirincif^les are imme¬ 
diately establislied in their [ilace. Tims for a season 
tliere is confusion and recklessness* Such is the case; 
in India at the present ma;nent« Tire progress of 
Kiiglish education has emancipated many of my couiv 
trymen and cnnntrywomen from traditions of a fright* 
fully superstitious character, aud from ipjuri ops 
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iRjtlimions, and for all this I say, honour to England. 
Hiif if you take advantage of tlie present unsettled state 
of tlie Indian mind, and put temptations in its \ray, nh, 
V(Mi do it grievous wrong. The people are now alto¬ 
gether helpless ; if you wish to teach them to drink, 
now is ]iist the time. And would you—could you con¬ 
scientiously take advantage of this oppotlnnity to do us 
such a wrong ? Will yon not rather say,—as the habits, 
manners, and thoughts of the people are tms^etiled, let 
us take special care to give them better faith and ptirer 
consciences; let us guard them against temptation in 
every possible wav, and ewnohle them by every means in 
our power. Thai is what a Christian Covenmieiit ought 
to set about doing. But insiea{l of that, year after year 
you are increasing the number of temptations, not only 
in the large cities, b«t even in the villages. Oh, the 
sight is truly distressing 1 It is shocking ! It is painful 
to see old Hindu fathers and mothers mourning the 
loss <jf ii fine young son, to whom they always looked 
up with hope, and who, they felt sure, would grow up 
into a great m.in, in whom the iwomise of early-life 
would be fulfilled. But, alas’ the son is dead, and 
the old parents curse the (lovernment and English 
schools from the bottom of their hearts. The father 
says, “Was it this that I paid so much money 
every month for my son in such a schotd, to be educat¬ 
ed by Govemmeiir, and hop^villy looked for^vard to 
the day when lie worild rise to eminence and power, 
and become not merely the supp.irter of tlie family, but j 
tUso au dniaiueni to the nation? But noi no) Fate 
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has willed otherwise. My son is no more. He was 
demoralized and ruined by the temptations placed 
before him by Government. O cursed liquor traffic,, 
that causes so mucfi sin and sorrow!” The death oC', 

I 

the young man ought to be a warning to other people 

against drink. But no! the next day the scene is 

repeated. A similar catastrophe befalls the next house, 

and then in the next house another dies,. and thus 

many homes • have been desolated. Man • after man, 

dies, and people sometimes estimate the results of 

English education by the number of deaths tliat 

actually take place every moniii and year through 

intemperance ! 

% 

I had some time ago the opportunity of spending 
a few weeks in the Himalayas, the sacred retreat of 
niv ancestors, where Indian philosophers and devotees 
used to spend the latter days of their lives in contem¬ 
plation and' devotion. As I was one day strolling 
ihumgh the streets of Simla, 1 was shocked and pinned 
to see empty brandy and beer bottles on all sides, 
fth. what a p.iinful contrast! Tliese empty bottles, 
if ever the Britislt Government should be called away 
from India, will serve as an epitaph u{x>n its grave. 
I'erphps nothing else will tell .so eloquently the sad tale 
of the miserable effects of the exci.se ■ system adopted 
and carried on by tl»e British Government. Ttiese 
empty bottles are now foUnd in places where times gone 
by-devoitt Indians offered up the prayers of their hearts 
to the One True God. Has a Christian nation effected 
ihis'cltange ? Is it owing to the influence of Christian 
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civilisation and refinement, that where there were pious 
•tnen once, there ate intemperate men now? Intem¬ 
perance has gone up to the hei|(hta of Himalayas, and 
has also produced its sad results in the large cities. 
Therefore 1 beseech you most humbly and earnestly to 
keep up an earnest agitation in this sacred cause, that 
you may efTectually remove the curse of drink from 
England and also from India,—my great country,—tlie 
trountry of simplicity, purity, -sobriety, and temperance. 
Oil, may the Lord influence Parliameni 1 May 
Ov>d, merciful and infinite in loving-kindness turn 
the hearts of the British Parliament and the 
British nation, and open the eyes of all who an* 
niterested in the moral and social w^fare iiiid 
advancement of India t(* the dire mischief that ha? 
been caused in that country. M.ry He help us 
(or without His aid we cannot hope to succeed. I 
tlieiefote humbly pray to the merciful rather, who is 
pie.sent at tins 'rcmperatice meeting,, that tins 
noble and dear cause may prosper in Knglancl, in 
India, and all the countries of the world. I liO|)r 
and trust that with His aid llie leacliings and personal 
ciiaracier of Temperance advocates will elTer'tii- 
ally stem the tide of this great vice, and that le¬ 
gislative measures of a vigorous character will be 
adopted for the suppre.ssioii of this abominable li<iuor 
traffic^ • 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart, M. P., moved a vote of 
thanks to the speaker, which whs seconded by Mr. '1'. 
B. .Smithies, supported by the Kev. H.iwson Burns, and 
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carried unanimously. After a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, the meeting wa*'closed with prayer by the 
Kev. Dawson Burn», 
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Thursday, June 2, iS'Jo. 

A Si’Rci.M. Meeting of the Swedenborg Society was 
lu'Id at their House, 36, Biooinsbury Street, 2nd June, 
;U iKKin, for tho purpose of presenting an Address of 
welcome and congiivtulalion to Hab(»() Keshub ("hunder 
Sen. The Rev. 'J'. M. Gorman, M. A., took the 
(hair. 

'rtu* ('hftirnian, on rising to open tlie pr.iteedings, 
said ; —l-aiiu's and (lenilcmen,—the purpose for which 
we have met together here to-day, a.s you itre aware, is 
to do honor to a Hindu gentleman, who liKS signalized 
himself i)y the prominent part he has taken in v^hat 
may perliaps be regarded as one of ilie most important 
nxivemonts of the day. I refer to the systematic effort 
**now ]>eing nude to efifeci the social, intellectual, and 
ndigious amelioration—1 might almost venture to say 
the evang'^lization—of India. I may, perhaps, be ex¬ 
cused if I briefly allude to the lelation in which this 
Society stands to the great movement with which our 
distinguished friend is identified. It seems to ‘me 
impossible to have read, or, a.^ I have frequently done, 
listened to the eloquent discourses he has addressed to 
crowded and delighted Eondon audiences, from his own 
peculiar standpoint, and not be deeply impressed with 
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the truly broad, and as it is now called, Catholic plat* 
form which he seems deliberately to have chosen for 
himself. In this respect I trust that the Society in 
whose name 1 now venture to speak, is prepared to 
extend to him the right hand of sincere and cordial 
fellowship. In its fundamental principles, this Society 
is also, I rejoice to say, truly C'atholic. It occupies a 
position in one sense independent of all churches and 
sects, and vet earnestly desires to cherish the deepest 
and most intimate relations with all that is manifestly 
good atid true in every section of the Christian wuiid. 
It takes, moreover, an especial interest in all move- 
nieius which appear to be in the direction of higher and 
purer fottns of thought, and a higher religious life 
among the great Gentile nations. ith these few 
remarks, which I fear will very imperfectly serve to 
indicate the character of the relation in which this 
Society stands to our esteemed guest, and also the 
sincere pleasure which his piesence here to-day give.s 
us ail. I will ni>w call upon the Secretary, Mr. l^uller, 
*to read the Address. 

The Chairman then, in the name of the Society, 
presented the following woiks of Swedenborg, richly and 
elegantly hound r— 

Vol. I. Heaven and Hell. 

• li. The Divine Dove and Divine Wisdom, and the 
Divine Providence. * 

III. 'I'hc True (ilhristian Religion. 

On presenting the volumes, the Cliairman turned to 
tbe Baboo and solemnly pronounced the bcuuiilul and 
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tf)iichin£; word-* of tlie ancient Mosaic benedictiqn :—; 
“Tlie Ix)rd bless thee, and keep thee ; the Lord makq 
His face sliine upon thee, and be gracious unto thee,; 
the Lord lift up His countenance ii(M>n thee, and giv^ 
tliee peace.” 

Uaboo Keshub Chnnder Sen then rose and 
said 

Sir, I^adies and Gentlemen,—In accepting your 
kind address and ti)es$ books which you iiave presented 
to me for my acceptance, I must express my grateful 
a[)preciation of your kind sentiments towards me, and 
of your getntine interest in the Church to witich I 
belong, and the great country from wliich I come. I 
th.snk you that you have extettded to me tiie right hand 
of spiritual fellowship. What specially strikes me and 
inteiests me in this meeting is the fact, that though we 
differ on certain theological di'gmas and doctrines, we 
both recognise a common platform of faitli and co¬ 
operation. You are aware tliat there are certain points 
on which the Urahmo Soinaj differs from tlie Sweden¬ 
borg .Society. Knowing this, you will have cont# 
forward as brethren to regard me and love me as a 
brother; and you have asked Ood to accept your 
humble prayeis on my behalf. I also pray to the 
Hc.ivenly Father from the bottom of my heart that 
though there may be theological differeiices amrtngst 
individuals and races and nalions, we may all harmo.* 
ni/e in spirit, and fraternize, in order to co operate 
with each other as brethren for the purpose of glorify¬ 
ing our common Father. Tliis is a truth which we are 
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beginning to realize day after day ; and I hope it will 
be accepted, in the fulness of time, by all the nations 
of the earth. I am not at all anxious to know our 
theological differences. This gladdens nvy heart, tliat 
you believe, as I do, that the great Kingdom of Heaven 
is not beliiiui hut before ns ; and that we are daily 
advancing towards that sacred kingdom w’here there is 
everlasting liappiness, where all discord, all sectarian¬ 
ism and unbrolherly feeling shall cease, and where sects 
and nations shall join in the worship of their common 
Father. That time has not come. Each sect in this 
world, each nation, eich race, in my humble opinion, 
represents truth partially. The whole truth has not yet 
been revealed to any one of us; but sttll, if we place 
ourselves hiiml)ly and prayerfully under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit; if we all believe that truth cometh 
to us, not simply through our searching, but through 
our prayerful reliance upon God : then surely and most 
certainly the merciful Lord will bless our humble efforts 
and our prayers with llie full measure of success. He 
will reveal the whole truth unto our eves when we are 
prepared to receive it. I am glad you also agree with 
me in believing that we are n<»t to worslii[) a dead God, 
'nr an abstract deity: but that we all must believe that 
the Lord our God still liveth, and that as He revealeil 
'Himself in times gone by to prophets and saints and 
■good men, even now, if we* approach Him in a reverent 
'atid prayerful spirit. He will speak to us as the Father 
speaketh to His devoted children •, He will speak unto 
vs peace and comfort, and He will bless us abundantly. 
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Our Father liveth. Wherever five or ten of His ^ons, 
are gathered together, there is the Lord our Father 
present, present in spirit, ready to guide us into truth, 
and to sanctify and purify our hearts. May all nations 
give up idolatry and superstition, and worship God in 
S|>irit and truili, as a Personal and Holy God, the merci¬ 
ful Father of all His children ! 

Tliough yon live in Eirgland, and though you are 
brought up in Clnistian faith, you have .still he.irts large 
eivtugh to look beyond tlic i)ales of your small country 
to that great countiy, India, which .shines in the far 
Eist. Von have sympathy enough to spare for the 
180,000,000 of the populaii«)n of that country. You 
feci interest in their moral, social, and spiritual w’elfare. 
You have just now assured me that you appreciate 
those great triith.s which are to be found In the national 
.Scriptures of tlie Hitidu race, ami lu your address you 
have not scrupled to use some of the texts of the Vedas. 
I'hat shows me that your hearts are not narrow, that 
you are ready to acknowledge the truth wherever it may 
be found, and that your sympathies are not tied up 
with sects or nationalities, but tlmt unfettered and un¬ 
bridled, you extend your sympathies and your affections 
to all the races on earth. Von say that 'Simongst my. 
countrymen there is .much truth, though lying si<le by 
side wiili much error and superstition and darkness and 
idolatry. Assuredly there are germs of valuable truth ; 
and it is our duty to be not merely destructive, but 
constructive; we should not merely pull down the 
pdifices of corruption, iniquity and idolatry, but we 
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must try to preserve those fragments of truth which, I 
honestly believe, are to be found in all books and in 
all nations and races. They are, I say, fragments of 
truth ; hut still they are truth, and every truth is God’s 
truth, whether it comes from the lips of the sanctiied 
man or from the lips of the sinner ; whether we receive 
it from the wise man or from the poor peasant ; 
whether it comes from an Knglishman or from a Hindu, 
it is truth, it is God's truth, and ought to be reverently 
accepted as such. Now fragments of such truth, I say. 
are to be found in the ancient religious books of my 
countrymen: and when we destrov the later idolatry that 
has prevailed in my country—later, I say advisedly, for 
it has bee?) proved that it is a l.-iter growth, and is not 
to he found in the ancient bonks of the Hindus—I say 
that when we destroy this later idtrlatry and supersti¬ 
tion, prevalent amongst my countrymen, we must take 
good care to preserve and restore and revive all iliose 
sacred germs of truth which we find in primitive 
Hinduism ; and when we bring civilizition and refine¬ 
ment into Eastern countries, let us not try to introduce 
Englisli vices and sins. I^et us not allow ourselves to 
run aw’ay witliihe idea that'everything Indian is demn- 
ralizimi, aiidthat everything ICnglish exercises a healthy 
and sanctifying influence. ’ No. There are evils in 
English society, and there are great corruptions in 
English society. If you ‘wish to reform the Hindu 
naliiin von must do justice to those good qualities— 
piiiity, simplicity, tenderness—may I add Christ-like 
meekness—which exist in the Hindu national character, 
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while you try to benefit my race with European civMi* 
aation and with English institutions* In this way, I 
believe, it is Qod^s wish that nations should be reform- 
ed > not by thoroughly destroying all ancient institu¬ 
tions, but by preserving all the good elements which 
are to be found In those institution^ and remoulding, 
recasting, and remodelling them^^as it were, and lluis 
pulling old elements into new and reformed shape. 
'J'hus the ancient Hindu nation might be made to rise 
as u reformed and a regenerated nation, ^^nd then, I 
hope, the Kttglisli will be able lo ap[»reci:Ue India, and 
the Iniiian nali<in will af>|)reciate the English people ; 
and then, on tlie common platform of mutual symnalhy, 
the two nations may shake hands w'ith each jt.s the 

chiUhen of llie same merciful Father. 

Hero, in England, since my arrival, 1 have bton 
brought into contact, <Iay after dav. and week after 
week, will) ('hrisllaus of vat ions religious detioniir^a 
turns, wiili mrn <»f all .shades of opinions, Snme have 
tried lo convert me to their faith, I thank liicm for the 
feehngs they entertain towards me, and the 
firajcrs wliich they offer for my welfare. Hut allow me 
to say that I have come to this country to sacrifice 
my religion. My object is not lo bect>me% conrt-rt to 
any of the sects in England: for if I hate idolatry, I 
also hale sectarianism. If I belong to one sect, I 
become an enemy to another ^ct; if I identify myself 
with the High Church, I am estranged from the Low 
Church j if I become the exclusive projierty of one 
Religious, denomina^ixjfs t shiU] necessarily become 

^9 
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hostile to all Other churches and sects I appreciate' 
tlie truly catholic suint in which vou liave offered your 
address to me I believe that, instead of beinc a prev 
l(» contendmi; sects, it is our inteiest and duty to stand 
al<K/t fioin all ni inner of sectanaursin, and to woiship 
(lod m the sf)iMt of catholic, bioad, and universril trust 
and faitli In India hcive many sects, and in 
<‘lit istcndom, too, 1 see there ,11 e mant sects ; htit is it 
Soar wish l<j see me aorepl the srctananisin of 
^luncli 01 that chinch, or uouUI )oii iuk rnthrr wish 
***< < me ,i>suiue a catlioln i>f)Mtton,and J<n>k with Inothei 
]\ and with biotin rh he irt noon alP If jon hai< 
tuiths to iji\e inc, if others h«t%e tuiths t(^ <4i\e nn , let 
I ir lu\c^thes“ tttulis 1 ant ceil,tinly heie as i bej^ii, 
and 1 be-, %<iii i » teich me tnitri , hut, lot the s?ke of 
(jud t<'r the sikt f>f tiulh, kt me not he in t<ic \ 
SI (.MM in in Kuiilind I despise sci 111 mthsid fjoni tlu* 
Iniuoin ol iiiN lieut It does not pleisc me it nikt s 
ni aneiuntx uMnof Imr in in ami sisler wornin, tnd 
1 i\{ not lilvt to he ho^iilr to atu mm or in inv wonuii 
iiMon iMith II IS the object of rehyion to hTum 
i nations, and iK>t to set up birners between 

luiiijii and imticni Tlie woild liis for a lont; tim?- 
sMtf» u<l fiom wai, fiom hloodslieii, nnssicre, contentioir, 
Mule, ind biUerness : and in ordei ihit iW this ma\ he 
pul an end to, an<l in order thit \yir cries may no lontjer 
be heard, and lliat there /nay be ‘•pca'^c on earth and 
yorxhvill amon; men, *—for that reason Christ Jesus 
pleached those words of love and brotherly feeliny 
>/^hich chaiacteriaed his life and even his death. And 
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if we accept those words of love, can we for one mo¬ 
ment believe that it was his wi&h to establish a new 
sect on earth to draw away man from man ? Was it Ins 
wish to divide tlie world into ten thousand small sects > 
No. It was his wish to destroy war and contention, 
and to introduce tite kingdom of heaven, into which all 
inrs'ht enter as regenerate breiliren. If we wish to he 
tiue to the spirit of Jesus, if we wish to be loval to nnr 
Divine Father, onr interest and our duty should alwnvs 
be 10 sec out face against sectarianism. I.-et* ns biimt 
together alt those various chinches into which riiristen- 
dom has been divided, bring together the A'cdas. and 
the Koran, and all the Hin<lu and Mahometan .Scim- 
lures, and all the races, and creeds and natKmrflities 
existing on earth ; i>rin» these together, and let ns pur 
them all into jiropcr shai»e, and let us realize the unitv 
of tile True C'hurob of God. I'liat is the responsibihrv 
winch hangs mi imi slioulders ; lluit is the duly whicli 
each man owes to the great (Jod and to in.iiikind. .And, 

I believe, we are all arcoun'ahle to God for the way m 

^ # 

which we Kccjiiil ourselves in the discharge orihe--e 
grave responsibilities. Friends and brethien—allow mu 
t<i addres"! you ps such, for I do feel that, though 1 
come from a dist.ant country, and you belong to a differ¬ 
ent nationality, yet in the presence of the Holy God, 
wiio is present here, we are all members of one race, of 
one country, and of one family. With profound, with 
heartfelt feelings of gr.-ititude, I accept these books an<l 
tlie kind address which you have presented to me, ami 
when I letuni liome, 1 hope I shall be able to tejl my 
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countrymen that there are hundreds of ladies and 
}»ent!emen in England who are prepared to offer to my 
country the right hand of moral and religious fellowshin. 

The meeting was then addressed at .some length hy 
several other sneakers. Among other remarks, T)r. 
Bayley observed :—“They welcomed their brother of a 
different colour, and a different clime, and a different 
mode of thought, and felt that they were in the spirit of 
their dispensation in doing it. Tliey were not stepping 
<Hit of tlieir roaci : they were r^ot taking up with some 
new form of tliought that miglit be put on as a dress for 
tl>e occasion : it was their spirit, the spirit of their 
dispensatioT', the very tlnng itself that they were gro\vit)K 
into, au(! was yrowing out c>f them, and develoninij itself 
Hs far as possible in the worUl.” ‘‘However Gmi niiyht 
manifest Himself in all the varieties of Divine in6uence 
in the world, it was the s;tu>e '4n*al L<>rd, our Heavenly 
Father, who saves and reilec'ins everywhere 'Pherr 
friend adou* Him as Brahrnii, the Divine Sun, as 

tlie text of the Vrda says. 'Phey adore Him as the 

I 

],ord Jesus ('lirist in the I^'viiie Sun, as the sun of 
henven sbitiini; now, sinning evt'r, the true licht that 
huhteneth every man that conieth into the world. He 
was the only source <^f the <trand saving power of reli¬ 
gion, however manv n^mes He might be known by in 
the various parts of f'liristendom or the world.'^ 

Mr. Gcnrge Wallis said :—“I have takeii, personally, 
a very deep interest in all the proceedings cminected 
with the visit of our honoured guest to this country ; 
but I have had no o|){)ortunity )>efoTe of hearing him 
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w seeing him. Vou can therefore conceite with whafr 

interest I have come here to day, and listened ta those 

noble catholic words which speak so fuUy to all our 

♦ 

hearts. We wish'him ‘Ood-speed’ in the mission to 
which, in our minds, he has been called, under Divine 
Providence. For myself, I have no doubt of it.” 

The Chairman, in conclusion, thought that *‘some 
apology is due to our guest for what I may cun'the 
extraordinary frankness with which he has heeji^ 
‘luctuied’ as to what he is to do, how he is to read, and 
what he is to tliink on certain deep and difficult pro¬ 
blems. (I.aughter.) For niy own part, 1 wish to say 
that it affords me sincere gratification to see our dis¬ 
tinguished friend here amongst us as a brother man 
aird ft child of the Only God.” After some remarks on 
Indian missions, and a graceful tribute to the women 

India, whom the Baboo is seeking gradually to 
t'levate to their rightful social position, tlie Cliairnian 
concluded by ‘‘wishing him a Christian faiewell, and a 
hearty ‘God-speed' in all his future labours.” 
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The following address was delivered on Tuesdiiv 
evening, June 7, at the Union (Independeni) Chapel, 
Islington. Tfiere was a crowded congregation, and the 
lecturer addressed them from the pulpit. The Rev. 
Henry Alton, minister of the chapel, said, in inttoducing 
the lecturer, that he wished it to be understood that 

t 

Baboo Kfeshub Cnunder Sen was not a CItristian, but a 
Hindu Theist, who having learned much in our English 
schools was teaching his countrymen to worship the 
()ne True God,—reverencing the Lord Jesus a.s tlie 
best and greatest of men, in whom the Spirit of God 
dwelt the most fully. That was liis present position, 
and they desired for him that he might be taught the 
way of God more fully. 

Baboo Kesiiub Chunder Sen then said :—If you 
look at India to-day you will no doubt hnd widespread 
idolatry, a system of caste such as cannot bs witnessed 
elsewhere, social and domestic institutions of an ex¬ 
ceedingly injurious character, .ind prejudice, error, 
superstition, and ignorance prevailing to a most appal¬ 
ling extent. But in ancient times the Hindus believed 
in the unity of God. Their system of monotheism stood, 
as it were, between nature-worship on the one hand and 
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pfiDtheism on the other, and so indistinct were tiie lines 
of deniarkatioii that it was found gliding at times iuv 
perce{)tihiy in each of these directions. Tlie ancient 
books and the earlier devotees recognized a living Pet* 
sonal God presiding over the destinies of the world- 
infinite, eternal, albholjr, all-nierciful and all*wise, 
entirely aitd absolutely spiritual, not in the least mate* 
rial, visible, or tnngible—and they opposed every form 
of idol-worship as derogatory to the l>eit,v. Soaring 
into the ethereal regions of meditation, they often lost 
their own personality in the immensity of God’s perr 
sonality. The birth of man, according to such a view, 
is as a drop of water taken from the great ocean of life, 
to be restored to it at death, so that man after death 
loses his individuality and personality and is lost in the 
Deity. I have often been astonished to find the tena* 
city with which this doctrine is held by even tineducat* 
ed men of the labouring classes in the Punjab, and the 
subtle arguments wliich they advance against Divine 
.personality. While there is pantheism on one hand, 
we find nature-worship on the other; special depart¬ 
ments of nature are supposed to be presided over by 
stnall'^r deities, and hence offerings are made to the 
gods of tl>e skies, wind, rain, fire, &c. Yet the Supreme 
Deity is considered to be One. One of the ancienj 
Hindu books declares—“That God, whom the mind of 
man cannot duly conceive, but who concetveth every 
thought of lire human mind, is to be regarded as the 
true God ; those finite objects which are worshipped 
by the people are not the true God." With regard W 
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caste this passage occurs in the sacred 'writiirgs-~‘*T^)9 
man is my friend : that man is not my friend : so count* 
eth he whose heart is narrow; but he whp has a catho 
lie heart looketh upon all mankind as his kinsmen.” 
Caste was originally meant to he a system of social dis¬ 
tinctions, a division of society into trades and prti* 
fessions; but in later days this system of social 
distinctions has been strengthened and fortified by 
religious sanctions. The man who breaks througli the 
distinctions of caste is held to forfeit all his religions 
and social [irivileges as a Hindu. Thus in later times 
polytheism and caste came in. and almost wholly swept 
away .the purer Hinduism which existed before. Jly a 
curious process of logic pantheists became idolaters, 
for men who held that (Jod was everywhere lc.\rned to 
recognize His presence in idols. The present Hindus, 
excepting the learned few, do not tliink it necessary to 
read the ancient sacred books, but worsliip customs and 
tradition. If God lives and is not an abstraction, if as 
a real and abiding personal God He sees with His all- 
searching eyes the evils that He in the lieait of the* 
individual and the naiioiv and if He is really merciful 
and anxious for the salvation of men, then certainly He 
must interpose to renwve all the errors of idolatry and 
caste, and give th4 Hindu nation a better form of 
religious and national life. Such an interposition may 
be recognized m Ihe attempt of Guru Nanak, the 
founder pf the Sikh sect, about four hundred ye.\rs ago, 
to unite the Mahometans and Hindus ni a form of 
unonotlieism. which should reject the errors of the 
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Vedas stid of the Koran. The Sikhs, or "disciples.'* 
still reverence the memory of that teaclier ; but as the 
stronger body attracts the weaker, and the larger body 
attracts the smaller, so the huge system of Hindu ido¬ 
latry has drawn to itself and gradually absorbed hun¬ 
dreds of petty reform movements ; and thus among the 
Sikhs the elements of idolatry have crept in. Still Hindu 
religious life is nf)t altogether evtinct: it has not 
altogetiier evaporated into lifeless forms apd outward 
ceremonies and svmhols. The establis-litnent of new 
religious sects shows at le.ast that India is not satisfied 
with the state of things she sees arountl her, ami is ever 
struggling to he purer. Tliere is still an inherent^ moral 
force in India whijh will enable it to work nut its tiwn 
redemption, not under the instruction of this man or 
that man, this book or that hook, hut under the direct 
inspiration f<f the holy and u»i*rriful Ood. We desire 
that ('iiristian missionaries should help the 'Pheistic 
missionaries of In<lia in gathering up the elements and 
.materials which exist for tlic development of a better 
Hindu life. You may recogniz® such materials in the 
teinp“rance and simpliciiv of character and devotional 
fervour which are to be found among the Hindus If, 
on the other hand, you succeed in converting some 
thousands of people to dortrimd Christianity, and 
bringing them into your fold, that would not ■tive 
Christian life to the nation. Truth is not Eipopean, 
and it would he a mistake to force European institutions 
unon the Hindus, who would resist any attempt to 
denationalize them. I rank Christ above all teachers 
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nf morality, because instead of layiii" doxvn a series of 
rules and ordinances for men’s I'uidance, lie laid stress 
on spiritual life within, an absolute conversion of the 
soul, and put a new spiritual force into his followers. 
If Christian teachers will come to India in tlie same 
meek spirit and will imitate his examnle. tliev will he 
esteemed and revered. The Brahmr> Somai, or "('‘inirch 
tif the true God,” was estahiished aliont forty years ai{o 
by R.ain Mfilmn Roy. and unon his death was revived 
by his successor, a devout Hin<Iu still living in Ihunjal. 
It was orij'inally established for the prop.ai'ation of 
'rheistic worship, and after a time the movement spread 

thronglitht length and breadth of Bengal. Wherever 

♦ 

there were English Ilrabnio Si)n)aj<s wore 

estiihlistu'd Hi li Tiecessiiry ccinsequfnce of EnL^lisli 
catirin. After twenty years it was found tliat there was 
a defect in the fi>!indation, for the Vedas upon which 
tlieir faitfi was based tatii'ht, along with some truth, 
many error^i.—natuie-worship, transnngration, and ab¬ 
surd rites and ccr<Mnonies. Abandonin.:^ the jnfunil)ility 
the Veda*s% tlie Drahnios annealed to nature, to tliorr 
own licarts, to llieir own religiotis intuitions, in order to 
establisti ihefiiselves upon a ourely 'Fheistic basis. Hut 
tiie society, though it atiainefl doctrinal and devotional 
puritv, was not practical. Hence lately there bus been 
a secession of the jirogrossive party, who protest ai.;ainst 
caste and all social evils : and eight or nine of these 
have gone out as missionaries to preach the truth in 
•different parts of the country. 1 trust that the number 
.will inprease, and that God will raise up out of the 
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country native reformers who will work for the over¬ 
throw of idolatry and caste. We have profound rever¬ 
ence for Christian missionaries, but wish that those 
missionaries will fraternise with us, rather than say, as 
some do, that “idolatrous Hindus shall find a place in 
heiivcn, but not Brahmos.” There is in India a vast 
and varied field for true philanthropy, and 1 look for¬ 
ward to the day when the rather of all shall reward our 
labours with an abundant blessing. 

The Rev. H. Allon, in conclusion, remarked on the 
oiiiib.sion by the lecturer of all mention of the leading 
pati which he had himself taken in connection with the 
Brahinn .Somaj. Mr. Allon regretted that Chrisfiunity 
was not always oiesented to the HukIus in such a light 
as coLihl be desired, hut he Uusted that after what the 
leriiiie; had seen of ('hrislianily in this country, he 
Would go h.u'k with the convit lion that there was no¬ 
thing heiu-i in tile woiicl than the (’Inistianity o[ the 
i.ord Jesus Christ. Ml Allon ronrluded by presenting 
.the til.inks oi the audience to the lecturci. 
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Thk annual meeting of the British and Foreign 
Uniiaiiati Assoriaiion took place at the Free Christian 
riiiirch, Kentish Town, on Wednesday, June 8, 1870, 
—Samuel Sharpe, Ksq., President of the Association, in 
the chair. After tlie Annual Report had been read 
and adopted, and a vote of thanks had been given to 
the Kev. 11 . W. Crosskey for his anniversary sermon, 
Sir John Powring propo.sed—“Th.it this meeting le- 
joices in the presence of Baboo Keshub ('hiindcr Sen, 
tile social and religions reformer of India, and assuies 
him of its deep .sympathy «itli him in his noble work, 
and prays that the blessing of God, who hath made of 
one blood all nations of men, may rest on his high turns 
and holy cndeavour.s to elevate his countrymen,” He 
said he was intimately acquainted witli Mr. Sen’s great 
pif-cuisor who visited England sevetal yeais ago, and he 
coiiid not but legard with delight the state of things at 
present as Contrasted with that which existed then. 
Instead of being admitted only to a small circle, and 
having iniercour.se with only a few distinguished men, 
and being regarded beyond that circle as a strange plie 
nomenon, and as one not acfju.iinted with the-state of 
opinion in England or India, Mr. Sen had been received 
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m a most cordial manner on every side, and the highest 
ecclesias^cs had songht his acquaintance. His coming 
to this country had been one of the great events of the 
day, and the representative of tndian Theism was really 
the lion of the season. It appeared to him as though 
he could see a grand rainbow arching from the Atlantic 
to the Indian Ocean, in which were mingled all the 
beautiful colours of a diversity of thought, while over it 
and around it the aftg^s of peace, and love, ^ and truth 
hovered. From all sides the little rills, ar^ the great 
rivers, ay, and the cascades of truth, were rushing down 
to that great sea upon whose banks men stood and 
picked op the sands and stones that were scattered 
around. There was a Bne passage in Milton, Containing 
one of those sublime truths which gradnaliy penetrated 
into ail minds 

“From harmony this universal frame hegan, 

To harmony through all the compass of its notes it ran. 
The diapason closing full in man.'” 

When instead of hunting out differences and throwing 
* anathemas at those who held contrary views, men look* 
ed at the writings of Confucius and Zoroaster and the 
great Greek writers, as well as at the Old and New 
Testament, K would be found that the great elements 
of truth had been implanted in every bosom, and that 
there was no one who was greatly reverenced by man* 
kind who had not contributed something towards human 
enlightenment. 

The Rev. James Drummond said:—We do not 
offer Mr. Sen our sympathy because be may happen to 
so 
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Approach More cloeely to our deooiniBft^on them- ^ 
o:her Christiana in the form of his theology^ nor do we 
offer him our sympathy becAOse we consider that we 
ktand above him, and that be has n>ade very good pro* 
gress for one brought up ovigiuoliy mv an idoiatious 
system, but we offer him o«r ayn»|)Athy on the broad 
ground of buinan religtoustress, feeding that a man is 
among u» whom hiith Ims found, and who has preached 
that faiti) n’ith earnestitese and power in his own coun* 
try, and who is doing so trow amongst us. His visit 
h.-ts brought strongly h(>nf»e to tbe minds of many in 
England the fact tlvat our old feeling of separation t.s 
passing away, and that inspite of all tiie efforts ^Yhich 
may be rrtadeby those who fix their attention chiefly 
upon the differetjces which divide men, we are becom¬ 
ing ntore profoutvdiy conscious of a common element 
of religion, which binds together true men all over the 
world. Some thinh that this tendency to think less of 
our differences is falling into a very loose and weak 
laiitudinariiinrsm ; but 1 believe it is because we are 
beginning to discover what faith really consists in, 
because we are finding out the great eternal verities 
which bind men together, that we are ceasing to dwell 
upon tlrese smaller points of separition. We are think¬ 
ing less of the superficial waves tossed up by the uncer¬ 
tain gales of the human intellect, and are sinking down 
into the deep, calm, and ‘unruffled ocean of religious 
faith and religious love, and, having felt in our own 
souls what it is to have faith in and to worship God, 
and having acknowledged in our hearts and by our 
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actions what it is to love oar fellow-men sitnply because 
thejr are men, we feel we are not giving way to loose 
and vague eentimentalism in ettending oar sympathies 
broadly to men of all religious persaadous, but yiel^n^ 
to tile imperative call which has eeme to us from the 
Qnd and Father of us all. We may, thetefore, indeed 
pray that our Indian friend may be mighty to pull down 
the strongholds of idolatry, ignorance, and caste in his 
native land and that in this country he may be able to 
convince ns of the reality of a religion which is not cast 
in a familiar mould, but which flows from the tine 
inspiration of the great F.uher dwellit^ within d»e heart. 
(Applause.) 

The resolution having been agreed to, • 

Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen said :—Mr. Chairman, 
Ladles, and Gentlemen, 1 rise to express my unfeigned 
feeling of gratitude to von for the h »nour you have done 
me in giving me publicly this warm and cordial recep- 
tlon. Before I left India for Rngland, ! had received 
f intimation of your proposal to honour me in this way, 
and I must confess that I had felt grave misgivings. I 
felt for a time considerable hesitation as to whether I 
should accede to yoflr proposal or not. I was afraid I 
might compromise mvself. I did not know the British 
nnd Foreign Unitarian Association ; I was not personally 
acquainted with any of you, and I was not a member of 
the Unitarian body. ! wa 3 therefore afraid I might 
compromise myself. Allow me, however, to say that 
eince my arrival in this country my worst fears have 
bven di>>ipitei and removed, and I have been 
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agreeably disappointed. Since the day when, at a snnll 
tea meetmgy I had the pleasure to shake hands with 
your able Secretary, my esteemed brother, the Rev. 
Mr. Spears, I have mixed with several Unitarian ladies 
and gentlemen, and hare always found them kind and 
affectionate towards me. 1 *teU you candidly that 1 
have felt quite at home in all Unitarian assemblies, 
private and public. When an Indian sympathizes with 
an Indian or an Englishman sympathizes with an Eng' 
lishman, we do not see therein anytiiing very remark- 
abls; when a Christian honours a Christian there is 
nothing very wonderful in it; but when a large body of 
Unitarian Englishmen come forward to express their 
sympathy and affection and kindness towards an Indian 
Theist, I must say it is an event which has a deep reli¬ 
gious meaning. Why is it that you treat me with such 
unfeigned kindness? Wiiy is it that you allow me to 
stand among you and accept your right hand of fellow¬ 
ship? Why is it that you treat me not simply as a 
ftiend but really as a brother? Because it is our 
Heavenly Father’s wish that the East and the West 
should unite, and that India and England should accept 
each other’s hand of fellowship in the most warm-heart- 
ed manner. That wish must be accomplished; God’s 
will shall be done. Though in a foreign land, I almost 
forget the p>lace where I am. Methinks 1 am in my 
own country, surrounded by my best and most intimate 
friends. My eyes tell me that you are not my country¬ 
men and countrywomen, but my heart assures me that 
you belotig to the same human brotherhood, the same 
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spiritual faniity of which I am a member. (Applause.) 
I forget your country, I forget the external differences 
of nationality and colour; I find that I am on God’s 
earth, and that there are brethren around me. We are 
all identified at this meeting in our relationship tu a 
common Father and in th 9 unity of spiritual fellowbhip 
and faith as His children. As Unitarians some of you 
perhaps doctrinally differ from me, yet inspiie. of these 
diffeiences you Imve come forward to greet me as a 
brother, and I think such an act is quite p6s.sil>le, for 
in the eye of the great God, who is worshipped every 
Sunday in this cliurch, we are all bretliren, and let n.s 
lujpe that ail our differences will one day harmonics, 
and that all those barriers that lie between Church .itrd 
Church, sect and sect, will be Anally and for ever swept 
away. 

I regret tlie painful necessity which has led you to 
adopt the Unitarian name, and I Itare oftentiincs told 
my fiicuds I do not like the name. I believe that everv 
dtsci[>le, every follower of Christ, must be Unitatim. 

'^In order to be true to Jesus Christ, every man .and 
every woman must believe in that Ireavenly and divim: 
saying, "Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one.” 
(Applause.) I sliould like to see you stand forward 
simply as Cluistians. I do not like to address you as 
Unitarian Christians; for a Christian must necessarily 
be Unitarian. He cannot beheve in many Gods; lie 
must believe in the One True God; and I hope and 
trust that all Christians will hereafter enter into tlie 
fold of the One God. The mischief which sectarianism 
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has done fn liirs world ts- Incalculable. (Hear,) Yotf 

4 

have formed a small coinimnuty, small indeed com- 
pated with the large body of orthodox- Trinitarian 

4 

Cliri&lians-**!!!^ wold Trfnitaiiau I, of course, do not 
bke—and perhaps in the course of time you will be 
split up into niiineious other sections ; this process of 
division nray go on, ami hair-splitting logic and petty 
jealousies may give rrse to new and additional sects 
iiniongst Unitarians. Now, one of tiie evil results of 
sectatiaiusm iiere, as well as in other parts of the 
world, is that it Cuts olTa small mimljei of the followers 
of one creed, or the members of one Chinch, from the 
overwhelming ntasses, and prevents the latter from 
joining tlw band of [>iogress. It is desliablc that the 
masses alrould be made to follow the leading fenv. 
When tiutli is believed and accepted by a few, it should 
be their interest mid duty to think, and feel, and act in 
nch a way that they may in their irrogressivc movement 
♦ any with them the hearts and souls of all those who* 
lag behind. In this way ivill the true piogiess of mati- 
kmd be achieved, and its icsults will be at once uiri- 
^erbal and lasting. If we leave behind those wlio do 
not think or feel with us, we occupy an isolated posi¬ 
tion, and not only cut ourselves off from the sympatlne? 
of the m.asses, but drive tliem beyond the re.ach of our 
influence. Relievers in Christ ought to b? aati-iftel with 
tlie name “f^iristian,* if tliey wish to show that tiiey 
me grateful to him fir the light they bav'e received from 
him, and they should drop off all those distinctive titles 
V'bicl) di»iitigutsb the vttrious sects from- each ocher. 1 
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hope and trust that all Christians >t'iM -eVentiUlly recog¬ 
nise the common bash of the essential doctrines of 
('hr>st. The hWe of God and the love of rtlati wilt 
oonstiiiite the only cieed of a Christian in the fiilure 

Church, and all difTirenCes'Win be reconciled, all manner 

« 

of sectarianism will ‘perish, in oider that childteif 
of tfie same God may worship Him as their Common 
Kaltior, 

I inuef acknowledge another fact with the profound- 
cst j'latiiude and that is, that you have not otily allowed 
me to enjov cordial, and affectionate, and fueiidly inter* 
rouise with you at ptibltc and private meeting«. l)ut 
have also permitted nie to preach from your pulpits. 
But for your kind permission I should nevei Have been’ 
.ihle. dining my stijoinn in tins rounlty, to offer congre¬ 
gational prayeis week after week. I can, certaiiilv, and 
1 do every day, offer my individual pravers unto God, 
but it is a privilege to be enabled to pray with biothers 
and Sisters' in His sacred tabernacle, and 1 am very glad 
indeel that you waived all tfuestions of doctrine in 
asking me to Come and occipiy your piilolts. When 
flour your (juirnts 1 call upon you as brotliei to worship 
my Bather mrd yom Kather, I feel with peculiar vivid¬ 
ness that we are all biethren, and that the house of God 
IS 111 some measme realized in England when Indians 
and Englishmen, when Christians and Theists unite 
together iir tire same chapel hr woishippring their com* 
mon Father. I hope I shall have an oppoituniiy itf 
future of expressing my feelings more fully on tins sub* 
ject> but at prevent, befote resuming my seat, let fn9 
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repeat that I feel very great pleasure in receiving the 
Vote of thanks which you have unaiiiitiou&ly proposed 
to me, and I really feel thankful for the kind words you 
have tised in wishing me prosperity and success. Vou 
have often assured me that the work which I am 
carrying on in my country has your best wishes, and 
that you heartily sympathize with me in that great work, 
and pray for its success. I need hardly say that such 
assurances greatly encourage me. Olteutinies in my 
native country my heart was about to sink, when diffi¬ 
culties and trials gathered around me frownihgly; I 
felt that I could tiot stand up and do the Lord’s work, 
the trials were so great, the difficulties were so over- 
whelmingr At such critical moments I naturally felt 
anxious for some words of sympathy from the far West. 
A few letters came to me now and then, and I looked 
upon them as providential ; they clieered me and ani¬ 
mated me, and conclusively proved to me that when 
my brethren in my own coiunry were wanting in sym¬ 
pathy, and were ready to persecute me, England would 
animate my failing heart and gladden my sorrowful soul. 
Tins has been realized in a most wonderful manner 
since my arrival here ; not merely those correspondents 
whose animating letters t received in India, but hun¬ 
dreds and thousands have come forward to sympathize 
with me, have extended to me the right hand of spiritual 
fellowship, and have assured me that their hearts aie 
tf'ith me. When, therefore, I go back to India, I shall 
Carry your good wishes with me, and shall declare 
Vhrouj{bout the length and breadth of my great country 
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that there are thousands of Englishmen and English* 
wumen n’ho, from the bottom of their hearts have 
assured me of their sympathy j and I have no doubt 
that your sympathy wilt have a marvellous effect in 
encouraging my countrymen to move onwards in the 
blessed work of reformation in which they are engaged. 
(Loud applause.) 
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SPEECH AT THE ANNUAL COLLATION 
OF TH,E BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Thursday, June p, i8f0. 

This meeting was held at the Crystal Palace, on 
Thursday, June 9, 1870, W. C. Venning, Esq. in the 
chair. After "the health of the Queen" had been loyal¬ 
ly responded to, the chairman introduced the sentiment, 
"Civil and Religious Equality all the world over.’^ Tn 
responding to this sentiment, Sir John Bowring said, 
that although he was one of those who always liked to 
look on the bright side of things, he could not antici¬ 
pate the time when the sentiment would be no longer 
needed. We lived in an age of disputation ; but as the 
rocks and stones were rounded and smoothed by the 
’waves that wash^ over them, so he hoped that the 
questions brought under discuroion would come to be 
considered in that spirit of brotherhood of which their 
friend from India was so distinguished a representative. 
As one who had been privileged to sit in one of the 
many temples in Bengal, in which the unity and the 
spirituality of God were proclaimed to reverent listeners 
and worshippers, be (Sir John Bowring) could bear 
testimony to the &ct that the efforts of Babu Keshub 
Chundev Sen |ind his colleagues had not been in vain, 

I. 
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and that multitudes were being taught in Hindustan^ 
and even farther East, that the spirit of religion was 
superior to all its forms. He had written, before com- 
ing into the room, a few lines anticipating tbe glorious 
future 

"Tell us, when shall all men gather 
In one vast cathedral hall, 

Worshipping a common Father, 

Leading, guiding, loving all ? 

■■World’s the circle, God the centre. 

Where nor war nor hate shall enter ; 

All that severs man unheeding. 

All that links and fuses blending, 

All from heavenly founts proceeding, 

All to heavenly issues tending ; 

Good supplanting evil ; gladness 
Scattering every shade of sadness.” 

(Applause.) Let all look forward to that future, believ¬ 
ing that they had a mission confided to them. It was 
a delightful thought for those who were descending into 
the valley of age and standing adjacent tq the sepulchre, 
to know that the God of progress rulit^ now would rufe 
for ever. As associated with tbe great work of progress, 
he desired to propose hetUb and happiness and a long 
and useful life to our eloquent and devout Indian guest, 
Baboo Keshab Chunder Sen. (Applause,) 

Baboo Keshub Chunder ^en, who was received with 
loud applause, said :-^I rise to acknowledge with heart-^ 
felt gratitude the toast which has just been proposed 
end accepted in so cordial a manner. I am fully con- 
^iaped tjiat ^ou really feel a loving interest in lue as aq 
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humble representative of India and of the Brahiflo 
Somaj. Any honour that you do me Is an honour done 
to my country and my Church ; and you have indeed 
shown a very kind appreciation of the great work in 
which we are engaged. What Sir John Bowring has 
Just said with regard to the progress of liberty in the 
western world is applicable to alt mankind. In our 
country we see every day how the darkness of intellec¬ 
tual, moral, and spiritual ignorance is beinj^ removed, 
and how the light of liberty is dawning. Among alt 
castes and sects in India we see the progress of liberty 
and true enlightenment. The two great instruments 
wherewith Hinduism has for many years kept down 
India are idolatry and caste—stupendoul engines 
indeed for keeping large masses of mankind in the 
bonds of spiritual and social tyranny; but happily they 
are both losing their hold on the people. I am glad to 
say—and God be thanked for this grand consummation 
—that many a man and woman in India has already 
l^een emancipated from the evils of idolatry and caste. 
We see on all sides this work of enfranchisement going 
on, as the necessary result of English education. Every 
cheated native naturally and ; almost unconsciously 
learns to protest against these two great evils which have 
so long acted harmfully upon the interests of our 
country. The ladies present here will be glad to know 
that many of their Indian sisters have already begun to 
attend our Theistic chapels in order to offer :their pray¬ 
ers to the One True God, and to show practically that 
they have severed themselves from idolatry and caste, 
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And a!I thA injurioas ciHtoois Ax>d Institutions contiectod 
with them. These are cheering signs. Ei^ry man who 
has paid any attention to the social conditii^ of India 
must admit that it is impossible to ensure tbe real wel> 
fare of tbe country unless and until caste is wholly 
eradicated, for it is this that prevents the realisation of 
tbe spirit of true brotherhood. There are many temples, 
it is true, in my country, where God's name is chanted ; 
there are many fraternities and societies engaged in the 
work of promoting Theistic worship; but when wq 
come to our own homes we 5nd there the influence of 
caste acting as a great obstacle in tbe way of true pro* 
gress. It is then tbe duty of all iMtive reformers to do 
their'best»to promote the worship of the One True God, 
and to destroy idolatry and caste. These two great 
evils, as I have said, are giving way under tbe infiueace 
of advancing religious liberty. 

We are greatly indebted to yon for tbe many valu> 
able religious books which England has for many years 
past sent to India. We must also acknowledge our 
gratitude to those pious and great pjen who lived In 
England and other countries in Ekirope, whose influence 
not only continues to this day in those countries, but is 
also felt in many an Indian home and heart. Thus 
bonds of a -moral and spiritual nature are being 
established between the minds and souls of your 
countrymen and mine thrbugh books and through reli¬ 
gious life. Many of your books are read in nvy country, 
and few works, I think, are read with greater interest 
tbio those of Cbanning. You could not have adopted 
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t better means for promoting tbe cause of social and 
religious liberty in India than thedrcoburicm ofsucb 
works. You no doubt remember that remarkable 
passage m which Channing defines a free man, begin' 
ping, with the words ^1 call him free." That definition 
of freedom has been accepted by thousands of enlight- 
ened men in India, and I trust that those who have 
read those beautiful words will act out their spirit is 
their own lives. Unless we become thoroughly emanci¬ 
pated from all manner of error, delusion, and^ocial and 
religious tyranny, we cannot be regarded as truly reli¬ 
gious and pious. We mast not allow ourselves to be 
enslaved by doggtas and articles of faith; they set up 
barriers between man and man, between race^Dd*race. 
You, my Unitarian friends, must acknowledge that there 
are thousands in whose hearts tbe spirit of Christ dwells, 
who yet refuse to call themselves Christians, and they 
are right in so refusing. If Christ were to appear among 
us to-day, I have no doubt he would be Ipleased to see 
such men follow truth aud God, even at tbe risk of 
''makingthemselves unpopular among so-called Christ¬ 
ians. All that Christ requires of you and me—of 
Europeans and Indians—is the love of God and man. 
*Un every nation he that feareth God and worketh 
righteousness is accepted with Him.” That is the spirit 
of tbe Gospel of Christ. I never put myself forward as 
a Christian, and 1 never will, but I hope there is in me 
love and respect for Christ, and a desire to realize the 
spirit of Christ,—by which I mean that true and sweet 
communioD with Ood which Christ himself so greaUy 
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•njofed, in order to enjoy which, be used now and 
then to goup to the hiU$ and mountains. If we have 
that spiritual communion with God, we are Christians 
in spirit. Let us not lay too much stres on the name 
**ChriatiaD.” The spirit of Christian life, the blessed 
spirit faith and purity which Christ taught, ought to 
find a place in every bean. 1 should not at all recog» 
nize a man as a true Christian unless his life thoroughly 
convinced me that there was in that man the spirit of 
Christ And 1 would protest against that form of irre> 
ligion and infidelity which is spreading fast among 
different sections of the Christian community ander the 
guise of morality, piety, philanthropy and patriotism. 
All this is,ootward morality which often hides .under* 
neath it a dreadful amount of evil in men’s hearts. That 
i.s not Christ’s morality, that is not Divine morality. 
He wants of us nothing but the sanctification of the 
heart, and every man of pure heart he would accept. 

I am sure that Christ, if he were to appear among us 
now, would say that there are many in the heathen 
world who are real Christians. 1 do not, then, care t9~ 
inquire whether I ought to call myself a Christian or 
not. I prefer the name of Theist, by which I mean a 
believer in the One True God; and if humbly, by 
means of prayer and faith, I can place myself constantly 
and eternally at the feet of the Lord my God, my 
Father, niy Saviour, my Redeemer, my AIMuhiU, I sbaH 
have compassed the destiny of life. 1 covet not names 
or distinctions. If Christians want to shut rae out from 


tbek sympathy and love, they can do so.; but I kaoie 
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fOU are not disposed to*^ so. ' You, at least, are not 
so much wedded to d<^(nas as to insist upon my saying 
"ay" to certain logical propositions. I hope and.,beliara 
that you have hearts large enonglv to take in Theists 
of all countries, all our brethren in India and elsewhere, 
who believe in the Fatherhood of God and the brother* 
hood of man. {Applause.) I know that in my country 
there are men who do not even tike to bear the name 
of Christ uttered. How shall 1 treat them ? Shall I 
send them away ? No, I would go and humbly ask 
them to begin to pray. I say, *‘Do not take the name 
of Christ at all; do not read the Gospel now if you do 
nut like to read it.^' I preach to them natural and 
catholic truth ; 1 ask them to pray without ceasitfg, to 
forget the morrow, to cast away worldly-mindedness, 
and false and killing prudence ; I ask them to be spiri* 
tiially-minded ; and then, when they have become so, 
I have invariably found that they appreciate Christ, and 
ihauk him from the bottom of their hearts. (Applause.) 
If you come to India with the spirit of Christ, the spirit 
hf faith and resignation, which finds its expression irt 
"Thy will be done, not mine," you will do a great deal 
towards the salvation of my country. But pray, spare 
me and my countrymen the infliction of antiquated and 
lifeless dogmas. Ttiey have never saved a nation; they 
will not save India. If you want to bring your Pro¬ 
testantism, and your Catholicisna, and your other isms 
into India, why, there is no room there for so many 
things. We have not accommodation enough for youi* 
vast theological libraries, nor .have w« time enough td 
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wad« tfarotlgh'teg tbotaaad folios of acAdemtc 
and to prosecute studies so vast and varied. To under' 
stand ibeni aright, 1 must learn several languages, and 
1 must solve many complicated metaphysical, ethnologi¬ 
cal, historical, and geographical problems. Christ does 
not tell me to go through that long and tedious way. 
He does not ask me to seek life in dry bones. He tells 
me that **the letter killeth,” and tbit **the spirit givetb 
life.” I, therefore, say good-bye to those learned 
Christian Olivines who wish to overload ns with books 
and doctrines, with stereotyped jriirstes and outward 
rites. 1 wish to aj^roacb God in a simple and living 
way. 1 want a religion which will give me peace. I do 
not rilean.worldly peace or comfort. My religion tells 
tne to follow a less comfortable and a less smooth way 
than many Christians I know like to adopt, or ever 
practically do adopt. My religion teaches me self- 
sacrihce. If we do not allow ourselves to be crucified 
as Christ was, there is no hope of salvation for us. We 
rnust every moment crucify our evil desires and our 
conupt inclinations, ev^ moment we must try to sacri^ 
Hce all that is false and untrue in ourselves, and we 
must ever be ready to sacriipe our life, if need be, for 
the sake of g^ifyiog tnrtb and God. This brings me 
to anotbiK do^gruie. f 1 have almost converted the 
dinnmr-ts^aAaiaeeiifl^fl for preaching doctrines and 
dogmas, but slHI $• iMl tempted to say one word on 
this subject. TMMlMr ostmy who seem to think that 
these Indbui Tb^lti^ the members of the firahmo 
$9qt|^ 4b not McqK the name Chrisuan, and 
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would thereby get t^nueWe^ at once and thorough^lt 
excommunicated by t^r kinsmen and friends,—that 
they are influenced by the fear of social persecution. I 
protest against such an ac^issatimi vigorously and ein* 
phatically. I will never'allow this charge to be laid 
against ony Theistic friends. 1 know there are many 
honest inquirers after truth in Ir>dia, many pious and 
devout Brabmos, who are not afraid of social persecu* 
tion : many of them have been already cut off from the 
society of those near and dear to them, and they have 
gone through many acts of self-denial and se1f*sacriflce 
in order to serve God. If they become Christians they 
will perhaps please the Christian missionaries an fndia, 
bat they do not care to please men. Why, then, do 
they not go through the rite of baptism ? Well, it is 
said, that the doctrine of Christian atonement is very 
dtflicult to believe, and that it entails upon men sufler- 
ing and self-sacriflce ; 1 think it is an easy doctrine,- 
for it comes to me as a logical proposition. “Believe 
that Jesus Christ carried away the sins of the world, 
and then you are savedI could readily believe that, 
and yet at the next moment might And the same 
amonnt of corruption and defilement in my heart as 
before. All I care to do is to cleanse my heart, to 
purify my soul, and that is salvation. That is all T wish 
to do, and that is surely far more diffienU than any 
thing on the face of the earth. Believing in a doctrine, 
saying “ay” to a theological pronosition, may he easy 
enough. It is my couvictioo that before the throne of 
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the A^tnAghty end Ho^y God, Christian and heathdtt 
nations stand on the same level, and every man is to 
be 'judged by the high and supreme standard of holi' 
ness as it is in Him. If a Christian commits a murder, 
Ch rist will not take upon his shoulders that murder 
simply because the man believes in him as his Redeem* 
er. No, Christ srill say to that man, “Go and repent 
before you are accepted of God and so he says to 
you and me, and to every humble man that comes to 
him for guidance and advice. He does not send me 
away under a delusion and a deception, he brings me 
under hard and rigid tests ; he tells me to look into my 
heal t and find out whether there is any irapuriiy there 
or not. If there is, I stand convicted before God's 
throne, however I may wish to Justify myself. Mjr 
Christian friends may say, “All your sins have been 
taken away, you are emancipated." No, my beloved 
friends, you must not teach men to deceive themselves 
in that way. If there is actually something wrong within 
me, some amount of depravity, I must wash it ofTbefore 
I can expect to enjoy peace. My days nrast he as 
gloomy as my nights, my days of prosperity as frightful 
and painful as my days ^f adversity, so long as sin 
remains in my heart. Then, Christian friends, if you 
a'ish to teach and help us, give ns all that rs good m 
your life ; but do not boast of imagined superiority on 
the ground of certain dogmas. You have found a better 
religion than many of thy countrymen have, but do not 
thinkthgtyotiare for that reason morally and spiritually 
•vpavtor to the so-called beatheo world. 1 tcH yoa 
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ther 0 are mao; mao and womeo in pny country who, 
though steepad in idolatry and supentitioD, lead pious 
and pure lives, and whose exemplary character ought to 
be imitated by Christian men and women. (Applause.) 
tat us« then, learn from each other, and respect each 
other. Let us not say, “That is the heathen world, and 
this is the Christian world; those are men doomed to 
eternal perdition, and these are men that have been 
selected for heaven j” let us rather say that there are 
good things and bad things in each, and that,*unless alt 
that is evil is washed away, no man, whatever his creed 
may be, is accepted of God. Cut away all kind of 
tyranny, all manner of demoralizing influence, be unfet* 
tered, and stand as free men and women before the*eyes 
of our Heavenly Father. He is Christ’s follower and 
truly a Christian who is emancipated, whose heart and 
soul enjoy purity and liberty, who can say, “That is 
evil, and I shall r^ot have that evil; this is a time- 
hallowed prejudice,-—time-hallowed though it be, { 
protest against it; there is an established institution, 
'established though it be, I shall nqt have it, because it 
is injurious.” Then we shall cast off the bondage of 
sectarian dogmas and lifeless traditions, and rejoice ir^ 
the liberty of true redemption frott) sin and error. Then 
B 9 free iqen and women we shall stand l^efore God, and 
rejoice (hat we are not separated from each other as 
European; or Asiatics, as Kfiiidus or Christians, but 
that we are all pure Theists, believer; ii^ the One True 
God—a happy family of God’s devoted children. I fear 
f hsye pope into forbidden ^efritory, but I hope ypu 
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will furgfve for I have been carried away by my fbel- 
jogs. I thank you for the affectionate manner in which 
you havt wished me health and peace, and a long and 
useful life. If it please God to spate my life, I hope 
and trust that it will be devoted wholly and entirely to 
His service. 


VISIT TO BRISTOL. 


Junt TZ-iSt 1870. 

Mr. Sen left London on Saturday, June 11, and 
proceeded to Bristol, where he and his relative were 
received at Red Lodge House, the residence of Miss 
Mary Carpenter, who, when at Calcutta in 1866, bad 
warmly sympathised with him in his movement for pure 
Theistic worship, and the improvement of the condition 
of the female sex. Here first he took up his •residence 
in an English home, the arrangements in which are so 
strangely different from those in his country. What 
struck him most was that the servants were assembled 
with the family in daily worship. It was most interest- 
ing to those assembled for our Hindu friend to conduct 
service on two occasions. 

On Sunday morning he preached to a crowded con¬ 
gregation in Lewin's Mead Chapel, where be occupied 
the pulpit of the late Rev. Dr. Lant Carpenter, the 
friend of Ram Mohun'Roy; in that place the noble 
Rajah listened to him for the last time, as he preached 
of the Prophet's cloud, no bigger than a man’s hand, 
but which brought fertilizing'rain over the whole land. 
Surely that is now being fulfilled i Mr. Sen preachT 
ed on the New^ Birth. He made a touching and 
remarkable allusion to his great predecessor in the 
11 . 
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prayer with which he concluded the service. It was At 
follows 

1 especially offer prayer for the soul of that illustrious 
man who came from iny country to this country, and whose 
remains lie here. Nourish his soul and heart with strength 
and purity, and piety, that he may, O Lord, find the bless¬ 
ings of communion with Thee through everlasting ages, 
And has'e mercy, my Father, upon all my brothers and 
sisters gathered in this chapel this morning ; sanctify their 
hearts, purify their resolutions and aspirations, and 0 our 
loving God, gather us together in Thy holy family, that ws 
may learn to worship Thee in spirit and in truth as our 
common Father, in time and eternity. The blessing of the 
holy Lord be with you all. Amen. 

A 

In the’ afternoon, Mr. Sen made a pilgrimage tQ the 
Kama's grave. In accordance with the known wishes of 
the deceased, the noble stranger had been first laid ip 
a shady spot in the garden of the house where he 
breathed his last, surrounded by deeply sorrowing 
friends s but, as his distinguished countryman, Dwnrka 
Kath Tagore, wished to erect a suitable monument 
over his grave, the coffin was removed, in 7841 , to the 
beautiful cemetery of ^rno’s Vale, where a noble-Iookr 
ir^g Oriental ’monusfent mark$ the $acred spot. Mr. 
Sen was deeply interested in the beautiful spot, and did 
not leave the tomb until, kneeling beside it, surrounded 
by his sympathising friends, he had engaged in earnest 
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prayer. He then inscribed bis name in the book kept 
at the lodge for Hindu visitants. 

Mr. Sen came to Bristol so exhausted with his Lon¬ 
don that he vas unable to j;iye more ^hap^ 
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hurried glance at the various institutions, the memory 
of which be would have desired to carry to India, pre^ 
8ei>ting, as they do, types of benevolent work quite 
unknown there. Still, he saw with evident appreciation 
of their intention, the well-managed schools for girls and 
infants, where future teachers are being trained, while 
assisting in giving instruction ; the Ragged School, 
where every useful appliance is provided for the lowest 
of the population; the Workman’s Hall, or superior 
clubhouse for the working-classes ; the certified Indus* 
trial School, where miserable vagrant boys are trained 
into self-supporting intelligent citizens; and the Re* 
formatory School for girls. The remarkable beauties of 
the neighbourhood, and the many pages of our history 
revealed in the city and its vicinity, he had not time to 
glance at. 

It had been desired to give Mr. Sen a great public 
reception, the Mayor having promised to preside ; but 
the time of his visit having been deferred, and a warmly- 
contested election fully occupying Aie public mind, the 
audience at his public address at the Victoria Rooms 
was of a more limited though warmly appreciating 
nature. He astonished and delighted us by the power¬ 
ful and logical arrangement of his subject, his discrimi¬ 
nating praise and candid blame of our country, and his 
ardent patriotism, no less than by his graceful ease and 
perfect mastery of our language. 

On the following evening a soiree had been arranged 
for him, to give those who wished to learn personally 
from himself the nature of his religious movemeal, an 
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opportunity^ of Asking such questions tts thef desired 
The fioe Ell^bethau oak dsawing-room of the Red 
' Lodge WBS beautifullf decorated for this interestii^ 
occasion, and about a hundred and hftyr guests were 
Assembled, among them several clergymen, Dissenting 
ministers, magistrates, and others who felt it a privilege 
to give our friend a welcome among us. Many questions 
were asked and answered most satisfactorily, and 
'though his answer to the query, “What do you mean by 
salvation f might not have been in accordance with the 
views of many, yet none could deny that he stated what 
was the true end and aim of all religion. 

It was proposed at this meeting to establish an Asso¬ 
ciation which might co-operate with Mr. Sen in his great 
work of ameliorating the condition of hi; countrymen. 
To this be gladly assented, and especially asked for aid 
•in promoting female educatioir. The lateness of the 
hour, however, prevented any step from being then 
taken. It was earnestly desired that he should return 
to Bristol before leaving England, to complete what be 
had commenced, and give us some dehnite idea of what 
he desired from us. 

The scheme of this .Association was afterwards 
sketched with the sanction of Mr. Sen, who thought it 
likely to be of great value, and to supply a felt want. 
On the 9 th of September he revisited Bristol, and spoke 
at the inauguration of th 6 Association. 


RECEPTION AT BATH. 


June IS, 1870. 

Babu Keshub Chunder Sent whose appearance in 
this country as the advocate of the claims oChis fellow* 
countrymen in India, has awakened so much interest, 
save an address at the Guildhall, Bath, on Wednesday, 
June 15, on "England’s Duties towards India,” to a large 
and appreciative audience. The large room was crdwded, 
and the eloquence as well as the sincerity and enthu* 
siasm of the speaker deeply impressed the audience who 
testified their appreciation of his ability by frequent 
applause. The chair was taken by the Mayor, T W. 
Gibbs Esq., who, in introducing the lecturer, said 
He had on previous occasions remarked that it was one 
^ of the most agreeable duties connected with the office 
he had the honor to hold, that of attending the meet¬ 
ings of eminent persons who had distinguished them¬ 
selves in various departments of thought, and who 
desired- to lay their views before a Bath audience. There 
were many things, he thought, which ought to make 
them regard the present occasion as one of distinguish¬ 
ed interest. He said they must be lall aware that the 
Hindoo gentleman who had honoured them that evening 
was widely renowned for bis intellectual ability and his 
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remarkable eloquence, as also for the great mastery be 
had obtained over a language which, although not alien, 
at the same time was not his own. He was likewise 
remarkable for earnest aea) in bringing about the 
reformation of the Hindoo religion. When a Christian 
audience knew that a Hindoo was strenuously advocating 
the abolition of caste, that he aimed at the extermina* 
tion of idolatry, and when they thought of the sacrifices 
of Juggernaut, the slavery of women, the barbarities of 
the Suttee, and alt the murderous practices and supersti¬ 
tions of that country, he need go no farther to account 
for the interest which welcomed him upon that platform. 
In Bath especially he should anticipate his lecture would 
be heard-with very great interest; because this city 
had from the days of Clive and Hastings down to those 
of Napier, Havelock, and Lawrence, been the favourite 
resort of those men who had distinguished themselves 
in India, and around whom were many recollections of 
imperishable glory. With regard to the immediate 
subject of the evening, he might say that the duties of 
England in relation to India opened a wide field of 
consideration and discussion. The interest which wd- 
cofued him upon that platform could be well under¬ 
stood, both as regarded moral obligation, international 
jurisprudence, and political philosophy, which they 
might be assured would receive ample manipulation 
from their distinguished gbest, from whom he would no 
longer detain them. Before sitting down, be wished to 
tell them that he (Mr. Sen) would be happy to answer 
any questions which tbe audience might put to him 
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with regard to the prospects and condition of that im* 
pottant country. 

Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen, upon rising, was greet* 
ed with loud and prolonged applause. He commenced 
his discourse by calling their attention to the many 
important changes which had taken place in India 
during the last fifty years. The whole social organiza¬ 
tion has been roused and galvanized into new life. In 
some places, unfortunately, the people wer^ drifting to 
scepticism, reckless habits of thought, and gross mate¬ 
rialism. We generally find such a state of things in 
times of transition. After years of despotism and slavery, 

when the mind of man ronses itself suddenly in order to 

• 

receive the light of liberty and truth, al.thoi^h a fortu¬ 
nate few do, under the guidance of God’s Holy Spirit, 
embrace the truth and obtain comfort and peace for 
their agitated and anxious hearts, others there are who 
wildly run to the other extreme, and forsaking spiritual 
despotism, become absolutely free from all restraint. 
They abuse the sacred prerogative of libert)', and be¬ 
come absolutely reckless in thought and action. Many 
of tlie books published here on the Continent of late 
years have found their way into India, and they have 
tended directly or indirectly to strengthen the spirit of 
scepticism there. Unless the progress of this evil be 
arrested, the influence of civilization will hare rescued 
thousands from one evil only to plnnge them into 
another. Education, nevertheless, has done wonders, 
and we may look forward with great hope to the future 
in this direction. It is, therefore, the first duty of 
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England towards India to employ all possible i^encie* 
and means to spread liberal education throughout the 
land. It is her duty to establish schools over the whole 
length and breadth of tbe country. And if male edu* 
cation is important, the education of women is infinitely 
more so, because we always find that no nation attains 
to any excellence or greatness unless the women are 
properly educated. You may feel proud of the number 
of youths ^who have won university honours—their faces 
full of moral and inteUeetual earnestness; but if you 
are far-sighted, if you have the power to look into the 
future, you must admit that these are only the work of 
one generation; and were the English, through any 
calamity, *to leave the country, and English rule to 
cease, in the next generation perhaps the rays of en¬ 
lightenment might be altogether lost in darkness. A 
strong reaction might neutralize the present effects of 
education. But if you educate the women, you allow 
the stream of education to flow on for ages. If you 
train Indian mothers and wives, you prevent the suc¬ 
ceeding generation from growing up in the superstitions 
of the country. It is for these reasons that the work of 
female education is so peculiarly important. And in 
promoting this great work, there are delicate customs 
and feelingswbich you must take into consideration. 
There affffa’^its and prejudices interwoven with the life 
of the nation, and if you venture to introduce sudden 
innovations, you will perhaps alarm tbe people and keep 
them back for many years. It is, therefore, necessary 
that reformers should act with great caution in this 
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matter. We must train up female teachers that they 
'may carry on the work in a femhiine spirit and with 
'tender and affectionate hearts. (Applause.) The work 
of educating women belongs legitimately to women, and 
therefore it should be entrusted to native females, tratt> 
ed and qualified for the work. But if we leave it in tire 
hands of men, who do not and cannot understand 
female society, they wilt fail to produce the desired 
result. In this matter the support of private individuals 
in England is a necessity. The Government will do 
ell in their power to educate men, and they have begun 
to educate women ; but individuals can do things which 
Government cannot possibly do, and I hope my friends 
here, and in other parts of England, will organize a 
movement to rescue Indian women from ignorance and 
superstition. I have laid considerable stress on educa* 
tion, because I believe that it will remedy all the evils 
in India. I myself must own what wonderful effect 
English education has had upon me. (Loud applause.) 
Jf, therefore, 1 find that in all the great cities and 
villages of India there are colleges and schools carrying 
on this great work of native education, and allowing it 
to penetrate the masses of society, and that female teach* 
ers are extensively engaged in communicating the bless* 
ings they have received to their less fortunate sisters, 
then I shall rejoice, and rejoice abundantly. 

Mr. Sen then spoke of the terrible evil wrought in 
India by the introduction of the liquor traffic, the abo¬ 
lition of which he regarded as the second duty of Eng¬ 
land towards India. He then gave a brief description 
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of the Bcahcno Sooiaj, ia which he said that they tried 
to reform the marriage customs of the country, and 
-make marriage what it ought to be-^ spiritual uniorr 
established by God between heart and heart, and soul 
to soul. After dwelling upon the obligation which 
England was under to India, to spread the truths of 
religit n and the benelits of education among her sub¬ 
jects in that land, the lecturer spoke of his country and 
its glory in past ages in glowing panegyric. While 
other nations that are now in a state of refinement and 
civilization were sunk in ignorance and barbarism, 
India possessed a very high order of civilization. There 
was A system of astronomy formerly in India tlvat has 
excited the wonder and admiration of succeeding ages, 
la ancient times, Indian ladies came forward and took 
part ill public undertakings and wrote books. In the 
early Hindu literature we ftnd the names of Indian 
ladies who put important religious questions to their 
husbands and teachers, demanding proper answers. I 
can never look upon the redeeming features of India's 
past history without feeling a thrill of patriwic fire' 
running through my heart. Proud of our nationality, 
we shall ask you to give us all the good things you have 
in England, but not your corruptions. Let the stream 
of enlightenment and knowledge which you send forth 
to my country promote morality and religion without 
sweeping away Indian nationality. Vou are as much 
responsible as we are for the jealous and careful pre¬ 
servation of everything that is good and ennobling in 
Indian society. Therefore I beg all who are able, to 
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«tudf Indian life, manners, and history, and to give up 
*11 those narrow ideas which many Englishmen enter* 
tain with respect to- India. In your Parliament yon 
generally introduce Indian subjects Tor discussion at the 
end of the session, when the honourable members have 
been fatigued and exhausted by their labours. You 
should not treat India as 'though it were a country 
peopled with savages. India is a vast country, number* 
ing i8o.oeo,occ of human souls and twenty diHerent 
languages. Such is the country you are called upon to 
rule. An awful and tremendous power rests in your 
hands, and if you like you can abuse it and revel in 
most ignoble and shocking triumphs ; or you can use 
your prerogatives rightly and in a Christian*Iik£ mahner, 
and you may succeed in raising and saving 180,000,000 
of the children of God from intellectual darkness, social 
impurity, and moral degradation. Run, therefore, to 
the rescue of India, and save ray country—now. Ladies 
and gentlemen, I hope you have not come merely to 
hear how a native of Bengal can speak the English 
language. I hope you have not assembled merely to 
satisfy your curiosity, but that you have come for 3 
higher and nobler purpose ; and I trust that your inter¬ 
est in our glorious country will be so far excited and 
aroused that you will not rest satisSed until all the evils 
in the administration of India are completely swept 
away. Before men you sound your trumpets, but 
remember the all-searching eyes of the Divine Ruler, 
by Whom you are held responsible, and from Whose 
shall flow perepnial streams of everlasting reward 
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if you respond to His call. Ladies and gentlemen, and 
Mr. Mayor, 1 thank you ail for the kind attention with 
which you have heard me. 

A vote of thanks to the lecturer was proposed by Mr. 
W. Hunt, seconded by the Rev. J. Macnaught, and on 
being put to the meeting was carried by acclamation. 
A similar vote to the Mayor for presiding concluded the* 
proceedings. 
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Fridayy June ly, iSyo. 

On Friday, June ly, Baboo Ke-shub Chunder Sen 
delivered a lecture on “Indian Reform” in the Temper¬ 
ance Hali, Leicester, to a numerous audience,, compos¬ 
ed of members of all sects and parlies, the platform 
being occupied by representative men of the various 
religious denominations and political creeds in the town, 
amongst whom were the Rev. J. N. Bennie, T. Steven- 
son, J. J. Goadby, C. C. Coe, R. Harley, J.*C. Pike, 
H. Wilkinson, S. Stone, Esq., Aldermen T. W. Hodge.?, 
Geo. Baines, and J. Stafford, Councillors T. F. Johnson, 
W. H. Walker, Jas. Thompson, W. Kempsou, J. H. 
Ellis, H. T. Chambers, Messrs, E. Clephan, T. M. 
Evans, J. Harrap, and F. Stone. The Mayor, G. 
Stevenson Esq., occupied the chair, and briefly 
ifitroduccd the lecturer, who was received most enthu¬ 
siastically. 

Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen said ;—The present 
religious and social condition of India ought to excite 
the deepest interest and sympathy of the people of 
England. They would certainly admit that Providence 
bad for wise and benevolent purposes connected the 
destinies of the two countries. In order that India 
might be emancipated from all those evils from which 
she bad suffered for many many years, the merciful God 

Ill. 
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had entrusted the political and social interests of her 
inhabitants to Great Britain. It was necessary, there* 
fore, that all the people of England should study and 
understand the present state of his country. The more 
the condition of India was properly understood and 
appreciated here, the more, he believed, would the 
British people be in a position to do justice to the mil* 
lions of people committed to their care, aud the more 
earnestly would they try to remedy those serious defects 
which at present existed in the government of that 
country, and to introduce important and urgent reforms. 
It was his honest and firm conviction that the British 
heart, whatever might be said against it, was generous : 
if, therefore^ England cuuUl but understand accurately 
t)]e state of aiTairs in India, she would, he hoped, do 
justice to India. (Applause.) But unfortunately in this 
country there were very few who cared to pay much 
utteulion to the affairs of his country. In fact, the 
moral and social condition of India was a subject 
exceedingly dimcult for foreigners to understand and 
grasp. It was therefore his desire, and would be his ' 
endeavour, to give information of the actual wants of 
that country, in order that Jhey might be supplied. It 
afforded him profound gratificatiun to be able to bear 
testimony to the fact that England had done wonders 
in the way of intellectually and socially elevating the 
condition of his countrymen. After speaking of these 
improvements in detail, the lecturer said that the Britisli 
Government and the British nation had certainly every 
reason to congratulate themselves on these glorioui 
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results of their Edmiusstration. For all these, he offered 
this country his most heartfelt thanks. But they would 
allow him to say that to rule India was not an easy 
thing. Many people seemed to think that India was 
inhabited by a parcel of savages, that it was a smalt 
country, and that they could trifle with the destinies of 
its inhabitants ; that the ruling class might do what they 
liked. They would allow him to say that India was a 
great country ; it boasted a glorious antiquity, and had 
a more glorious future before it. (Applause.) Every 
honest Indian must feel proud, and his heart must glow 
with patriotic ardour and enthusiasm, as he turned his 
eyes backward and saw the grand and glorious civiliza¬ 
tion that India enjoyed when England and other sur¬ 
rounding countries in the Vest were m a state of bar¬ 
barism and ignorance. (Hear, hear.) The more he 
reflected on this, the more proud he became of his 
OBtionality. They must remember that there were 
t8o,ooo,ooo of people in the continent of India, whose 
interests had been entrusted to their safe keeping, and 
could they for one moment believe that they held India 
for the sake of England, for the gratification of their 
own selfish ends ? He, for one, stood up to protest 
against this theory, unfortunately still entertained by 
some j but he believed that, amongst true statesmen 
and generous-hearted real Englishmen, such a theory 
could no longer find favoar. (Applause.) The days 
for maltreating his countrymen and denying them 
justice, were, he hoped, gone, and gone for ever. 
(App'ause.) The days when Englishmen believed they 
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couSd trifle with that country with impunity were gone 
by, and now he hoped that every Englishman believed 
that if grave injustice was done to India it would reccMl 
tremendously on England. (Hear, hear.) If they were 
guilty of doing injustice to bis country, they would be 
called away from it by that God by whom they were 
entrusted with it. It was, therefore, their interest to 
meet the wants of the country, and to further all neces¬ 
sary reforms. Their first duty was to spread education 
far and wide. (Applause.) And they should do all in 
their power to promote female education. (Applause.) 
That was a work of special and peculiar importance to his 
country ; for if women were denied education, reforni- 
ation.there might be, but that reformation must neces¬ 
sarily be sFiallow and superficial, and would not exer¬ 
cise a deep and abiding influence. (Hear, hear.) They 
must give India good mothers and good wives, in order 
that they might train up children in the fear and love 
of God, and in all those great and good ideas which 
were exceedingly important at the present day. He 
hoped that his friends in England would do all in their'- 
power, by personal example and influence and active 
sympathy, to strengthen the hands of the reformers in 
India who were promoting the work of female educa¬ 
tion. (Applause.) If some of the ladies could go out 
to India and undertake the mission of emancipating 
their sisters there from casje, and ignorance, and preju¬ 
dice, what a glorious thing it would be ; they would 
receive the everlasting and abiding reward which God 
dispensed to those who consecrated their lives to the 
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blessed work of philanthropy and charity. (Applause.) 
Speaking of the Brahmo Som.ij, Mr. Sen expressed his 
thankfulness that his countrymen had been enabled to 
organize this national association of Theists, whose 
business was not only to pray unto the One True God, 
but to promote practical, social reform in all possible 
ways. (Applause.) They were poor in resources and 
small in number, not strong, not mighty»not many 
mighty, not many strong were called—weak, helpless 
men, who bad been persecuted and annoyed in many 
cases by their orthodox Hindu countrymen ; yet there 
they were, humbly and quietly going on with that work 
with which Providence had entrusted them. Noiselessly 
and silently flowed in India the stream of national 
reformation—now and then it assumed awful propor¬ 
tions and directed its great force and power to sweep 
away the accumulated errors and idolatry of ages and 
the embankments of social corruption—.and yet, after a 
time subsiding, and quietly and silently resuming its 
course—a stream that carried with it all that was good 
the east and the west, and fertilized in its course the 
hearts and souls of men, and produced abundant har¬ 
vests of peace and prosperity, purity and holiness—.i 
stream that came from God Himself, its primitive 
fountain head, and Sowed down in inspiration through 
individual souls and iiationil life, and wluld one day 
carry the bark of Indian society into the haven of purity 
and peace. (Applause.) 

The Rev. J. N. Bennie in moving a vote of thanks 
to the lecturer eulogized the verynoble and eloquent 
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ajddress to t?hicb they had all listened with so nracb 
interest, and, be trusted, also with so muds proih. He 
went on to say that he could not forbear for a rnooMOt 
alluding to the great and noble pnnci(ries which their 
Indian friend had reminded them of. HU would be a 
roice of instruction as well as of rebuke f and it could 
not but have done Ekiglish citizens good to bear, coming 
from the other side of the world, the grand declaration 
of the eternal dc^ma, the Fatherhood of God, and the 
brotherhood of man. (Applause.) He believed that 
the days were fast passing away when it would be possi¬ 
ble for honest and intelligent Christians to suppose that 
Cbristiaoity was bound up either in special ecclesiastical 
organizations, or in special metaphysical doctrines, of 
limited extend. (Loud applause.) And, therefore, as 
minister of Christ he hailed with thankfulness the ir>- 
formation that in the vast continent of India the pro¬ 
clamation was at last going forth that there is one God, 
the Father of us all, and that we are all brethren one 
with anwber. (Applause.) Their friend spoke ^ the 
ministers from whose lips that mighty message was go 
ing forth, as if they were poor and weak ; but surely 
they were not poor with such a possession as that— 
surely the lips could not be weak that made that an¬ 
cient declaration which must sooner or later conquer 
the world, and win it to Him that would keep it. 
(Applause.) These two. grand truths were the very 
pillars and sinews of Christianity, and wherever they 
heard a vast reformation being commenced, and a 
great country throwing aside idolatry, ignorance, and 
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intemperance, caste, and polygamy, there they would 
rejoice to know that the *ork of the Son of Man was 
being etFectually done, and that there a ray was going 
forth from the Eternal Light which Ilghtetb every man, 
that there was good in the Hindu as well as in the 
Christian, else their Christianity would have no mean¬ 
ing in it,'—and hence they thanked God that He had 
sent them His living epistle to remind them of the 
truth they were apt to lose sight of in the midst of their 
X7wn petty and insignificant differences. (Loud applause.) 

• But there was another most necessary and glorious 
truth, to which he could not but for a moment allude, 
and it was this : he rejoiced to hear this Indian say that 
the last thing he would do was to give up tys nationali¬ 
ty. Because he believed in a God of Providence, he 
believed the last thing God wanted a man to do would 
be to give up his nationality. Let them cling to all the 
good that God had given, and to every pure and simple 
institution j and let them cast away for ever the poor 
and petty ambition that they were meant to make all 
* men everywhere English. Let them be content if they 
made them true and living men. The cheer which 
their friend’s remarks with reference to intemperance 
called forth, made him feel how wrong the Government 
was in promoting a traffic in India which was the means 
of demoralizing and enslaving a great population. If 
Christian missionaries would bear in mind that they 
had to testify of the living God, and not to bring the 
Hindus to think exactly as they did, they would have a 
far mightier blessing resting on tbeir work, and a far 
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larger bat^vest given in return for their labours. But 

, if Mr. Sen’s voice had been one of gratitude, of rebuke, 

of instruction, it was also a voice of immense hope. 

They heard that in that vast continent, of which they 

were apt to think as covered with spiritual darkness, 

there were dear and unmistakable signs of the day 

breaking, and they might be encouraged to believe that 

not only were these signs to be fouttd in India, but id 

our own land •, for the very demons their friend called 

upon them to arise and slay there, were the very 

demons they were called upon to arise and slay here'— 

the demons of ignorance and intemperance. They 

found that redeemed humanity in India was waging the 

same, war that redeemed humanity was waging here; 

and he believbd he spoke as a Christian—expressing 

the thought, the thankful thought and conviction of 

Christians—that the day would not be far distant when 

humanity must at last acknowledge its true and Divine 

Head, and must so win a lasting victory over evil, 

which he believed all the struggles in which they had 

to engage were meant to lead them on and prepare' 

them for. Lastly, they owed thanks to him who bad 

addressed them, for his true 'and Christian example. 

% 

He found evils crushing his countrymen, and he rose 
and came to the ends of the earth that he might put 
an end to those evils, and set free his brethren. And 
if they did the same in their own spheres, surely^ they 
would in their own hearts and lives feel that they were 
waging a war which was destined to be victorious over 
all tbc powers of evil,—that they were brother soldiers 
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in the same army as Chunder Sen, and hghting tinder 
the same banner, and should at last share in one glu* 
rious and eternal victory. (Applause.) 

The Rev. R. Harley seconded the motion, which 
was carried. 

Mr. Sen briefly replied, and the proceedings termi* 
nated with a vote of thanks to the Mayor. 


■ RECEPTION AT BIRMINGHAM. 


Monday^ June SO, 1870. 

A MEETING was held in the Masonic Hall, on 
day, June 20, to welcome the eminent Hindu Reformer, 
Babu f^eshub Chunder Sen. The Mayor Mr. T. Prime, 
presided, and there was a crowded attendance. Among 
those on the platform were the Revs. C. Vince, G. B. 
Johnston, J. J, Brown, H. W,. Crosskey, C. Clarke, G. 
J. Emanuel, ^B. A., W. Gibson, D. Madinnis, G. Fol¬ 
lows, J. Gordon, E. Myers, Alderman Ryland, Dr. 
Sebastian Evans, Mr. W. MIddlemore, Alderman 
Osborne, Messrs. Pickerlns, Brooke Smith, T. Kenrick, 
F. Osier, J. A. Kenrick, H. New, Dr. Russell, Messrs. 
T. H, Ryland, J R. Mott, H. Payton, H. F. Osier, R. 
Chamberlain, T. Griffiths, and J. B. Gausby. There 
were a great many ladies present. 

The Rev. H. W. Crosskey read letters of apology 
from the Rev. R. W. Dale, the Rev. John Hargreaves, 
and the Rev. Samuel Thornton. The following was 
the letter. of Mr. Dale, who, it was stated, was in Lon¬ 
don on important business connected with the educa¬ 
tion question:— * 

"My Dear Sir,— 

"I very much regret that it will be impossible 
for oie to be at the meeting on Monday night, as it is 
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absolutely necessary that I should be in London. A 
few hours which I had the opportunity of spending with 
Mr. Sen in London, a month or two ago, ieft on my 
mind so deep an impression of his earnestness and fide¬ 
lity to the light which has come to him, that 1 am very 
sorry to be unable to express publicly my esteem for 
himself and my cordial sympathy with him in the great 
work to which, as I believe, God has called him. I can¬ 
not doubt that his restoration to a faith in ihe One 
Living and True God, after a period of complete dark¬ 
ness and doubt, was the result of the immediate action 
of God’s Spirit on his heart; and I earnestly trust that 
by that same Spirit he may be led into all truth. Had 
I been present I should have liked to sa^ sfimethtng 
about the relations between the supreme revelation of 
God in Christ, and those immediate intuitions of the 
glory, an4 goodness, and nearness of God, which are 
posMble in the absence of all knowledge or recognition 
of the unique work of Christ. The subject is one natu¬ 
rally suggested by Mr. Sen’s position, and of profound 
inteiest to all who believe that—whether consciously or 
unconsciously—man finds his way to God only because 
God has first found hi^i way through Christ to man. But 
I cannot discuss in a note a subject which would have 
been too large for a speech. Express to Mr. Sen and 
to the meeting my disappointment at being obliged to 
be absent.—Faithfully yours, • 

‘‘R. W. Dale. 

^‘The Rev. H. W. Crosskey." 

The Mayor said be had attended no meeting the 
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object of V7hich commended itself more to his judgment 
than that they had assembled for that night—to give a 
hearty and sincere welcome to their friend from India. 
(Hear, hear.) In the name of the great community of 
which he was Mayor, he ventured to assure Mr. Sen 
that they fully recognised the great services he had 
rendered. 

Tlie Rev. H. W. Crosskby moved the following 
resolution “That this meeting, composed of members 
of various religious denominations, offers a cordial wel* 
come to Keshub Chunder Sen, the leader and repre¬ 
sentative of the Brahmo Soma) of India, and assures 
him and liis fellow-labourers of its deep sympathy with 
their nobl^^work of abolishing idolatry, breaking down 
caste, and diffusing a higher and freer moral and reli¬ 
gious life amongst the people of that vast empire.” In 
the course of his speech Mr. Crosskey said ; "iThe two 
great principles which distinguish the Brahmo Somaj 
are these in the first place, it seeks direct access to 
the living God j it puts aside idols, and brings the soul 
of man into personal and immediate relationship with 
the everlasting Father. In the second place, the Brahmo 
Somaj abolishes caste. (Loud applause.) What are we 
perplexed with here but the claims of caste? These 
claims, social and pietist, threaten the life of the 
nation; therefore we sympathize with the efforts of 
those who are seeking to ^eal a death-blow to the sys¬ 
tem in a country so old and so * great as India. 
(Applause.) There is another reason why we heartily 
welcome our guest, and that is that we believe he is 
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dfstingulshed bjr a deep and fervent religions .spirit, and 
that through every moral change and social reform he 
strives to commune with the Spirit of the Living God. 
I believe all religious reforn»8’*tfome from this baptism 
of the Holy Spirit. You may multiply railways, increase 
telegraph communications—I believe you may teach 
the elements of- civilization—~but unless in the great 
heart of the country there exists a deep and fervent 
feeling, all your eff<»rts will not bring forth frui^ I ask, 
then, for your sympathy in the movement of reform in 
India. 

The Rev. C. Vince seconded the resolution, saying, 
in the name of Mr. Dale and his own, as well as in the 
name of many other ministers belonging |o irhat were 
called the Nonconformist bodies in the town, that he 
could with the utmost confidence tender to their illus¬ 
trious guest a most hearty welcome, and an assurance 
of their intense sympathy with that great work which 
he was striving to do for his fatherland. After describ¬ 
ing the work that was being carried on in India, and 
pointing out that it was directed at the destruction of 
practices of a hideous nature, Mr. Vince concluded by 
wishing Baboo Chunder Sen and his fellow-workers 
“God speed” in their labours. 

The resolution was then put to the meeting, and 
carried unanimously amid applause. 

Baboo Keshub Clmnder Sen said he felt greatly 
honoured by the generoos and cordial reception which 
bad been accorded to him. He must gladly acknow¬ 
ledge the fact tbat since bis arrival in this country be 

IV. 
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had found kind treatment among all classes of the 
English people. They hiTd united, in spite of doctrinal 
disagreement with him on several points of theology, 
in welcoming him, and extending to liim the right hand 
of hospitality and felluvvship. For all this he tlianki^d 
the British nation from the bottom of his heart. He 
might say that in some cases his friends bad allowed 
their kindness to run too far. To use an expressive 
though melegaiu term, they had lionized him, 
(*!,aughter.) He had often said to them, “Don’t flatter 
my vanity ; don’t make too much of me ; pray don’t 
put me forwHid in ])ublic meetings.” 'Fhey however 
seemed to say, “It is imtalw.iys that we get a foreigner, 
and we tnast ^therefore' make the best use of you.” 
(Loud laughter.) And so they had been c.irrying him, 
as It werr, troin town to town, fiom house to house, 
from meeting to meeting, from tea-party to tea-party—- 
(loud laughter)—.and he didn’t know wliere he should 
stop, All this, perhap.s, indicaterl nothing more than 
excess of benevolenre—he might s.ay exuberance of 
hospitality. 'I'liough, therefore, he felt flattered, he felt 
at the same lime honoured by such kind and generous 
treatment. They were perhaps aware of the objects of 
his visit to this great country. 3 n the first place he 
came here as a student, to study with his own eyes and 
hiB own independent judgment what English civiliza¬ 
tion was, and what it had*done in England : to survey 
Christian life in all its aspects and bearings : to ana¬ 
lyze Christian character, and to realize as far as possible 
the sweetness of Christian domestic life. He came here 
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In order that he might carry home practical lessons of 
Christian civilisation and life for the heneht of India, 
his beloved country. (Cheers.) Whatever his short¬ 
comings and unworthiness miglit be, he believed iiiost 
devoutly that God had brought him to tins land; and 
he hoped he would be enabled, under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, to study aright all ennobling and puri¬ 
fying Christian institutions as they exist in Cliristian 
countries, so that when he went home he nitglit help 
his countrymen to use those institutions fur the benefit 
of their country He came here also to tell Englisliinen 
what they had done for Inscriuniry, politicallly, -jociallj, 
and mtellectudliy. He came, in fact, to plead the cause 
of India befoie the British pci>|)Ie. lie,desired to 
inform them of India’s wants nod England’s duties 
towauls India (hear, heat); and he entertained the 
hope that they would not hear wnat lie had got to say 
in a theoretical and speculative spirit, but that practical 
steps would be adopted in o %llr to remedy the defects 
pointed out, and to net upon the suggestions that were 
made. India had been jiistlv called the richest Jewel 
in the Biitish diadem, and he trusted he would be 
enabled to make the llniisii nation feel its duty to India 
to give her nniral, social, and political prosperity and 
greatness. (Cheers.) He feared that he was unwoithy 
of the work, but with God’s help he hoped to succeed. 
Hed'd not belong to any pnliiical party in his country ; 
he did not come here as the representative of any parti¬ 
cular section of tiie Indian comimmity—rich or poor, 
the landholdeis or the peasantry. Nor did he come 
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here to identify himself with any particular section of 
the British nation. He should try, as he had hitherto 
tried, tofraternize with all classes. He desired simply 
to advocate the claims of all India before the whole 
British public. He hoped and trusted that the s.nne 
God who in His mysterious and merciful providence, 
for wise and benevolent purposes, had united the desth 
nies of England and India, would .stir up the genuine 
British heart—which, he believed, in spite of all its 
shortcomings, was generous and noble—and make the 
Biitish nation strong, and even enthusiastic, in discharg¬ 
ing their duty towards one hundred and eighty millions 
of the Indian people, whose interests He had coniided 
to their ^afe keeping. (Clicers.) Before proceeding 
fitrther he wis'hed to say a few words as to his relations 
with the various Christian s«;ts which surrounded him. 
His first uticrances in the Hmover Si i.»re meeting in 
I.ondon, had, he was glad to s.»y, excited curiosity and 
interest on all sides, amcfng all sections and classe.s of 
the English nation. D./fereiit men had interpreted his 
utterances differently, and though they had all expressed 
their cordial and warn* sympathy with him, yet ntany 
sremed to suppose that'he had come half way towards 
tlieir respective creeds, and they were waiting to see 
him embrace siicfi creeds fully. This point, be thought, 
required a few words of exp!an.ation from him. Since 
liis arrival in Eneland he'had found himself incessantly 
suiroundcd by various religious denominations, pro¬ 
fessing to be Ciiristi.aiis. “Methinks,’’ he said to bun- 
self, have come into a vast maiket. Every sect is 
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li^ce a small shop where a peculiar kind of Christianity 
is offered for sale. (Hear, hear, laughter, and applause.) 
As I go from door to door, from shop to shop-~(laugh- 
ter)—each sect stepi forward and offers for my accept¬ 
ance and use its own interpretations of the Bible and its 
own peculiar Christian beliefs. I cannot but feel per¬ 
plexed, and even amused, amidst countless and quarrel¬ 
ling sedls. It appe.ars to me, and always has appeared 
to me, that no Christian nation on earth represents fully 
and thoroughly Christ’s idea of the kingdoin*of God ” 
(Hear, hear.) He d'd believe, and he must candidly 
and boldly say. that no Christian sect puts forth the 
genuine and full Christ as he was and as he is, but, in 
some cases, a mutilated, disfigitied Christy and,»whnt 
was more sliaineful, in many cases, a counrerfeit Christ. 
Now, he wished to say that he had not come to TDua- 
land as one who had yet to find Christ. (Loud ap- 
pin use,) When the Roman Callmlic, the Protestant, 
the Unitarian, the Trinitarian, the Broad Cluirch, the 
Low Church, the High Church, all came round him 
and offered him their respective Clirists, he desired to 
say to one and all, “Think you th.at I have no Cliri^^t 
within me? (Renewed .applause.) Thougli an Indian; 
I still can humbly say, thank God that I have my 
Christ.” He did not wish them to be speaking of Christ 
always as their Christ. If God’s light was not their 
monopoly, or the monopoly s)f any rurticiilar nation or 
sect, but the universal property of ail mankind, then 
he said that God’s Christ was not merely their Christ, 
but also bis Cbiist. (Load cheers.) And if they 
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excluded aud ignored certain portions in the (ife and 

teaching^ of Christ, and accepted only that portion 

which they thought was of real importance, but which 

might not be the only important thing in Christ’s life 

and teaching, might he not be allowed to use bis Christ 

as he thought his God had taught him ? (Hear, hear.) 

There was the many*sided Christ, sendiitg out into the 

Atmosphere of the world bright celestial rays of purity 

and peace—of universal love and charity. If each sect 

in Christendom accepted, as it were, a peit of Christ, 

might not he, an Indian, accept liim in his own humble 

way, and which lie believed was the right way? He 

would not allow any Christian sect to interfeie with Ins 

own independent judgment. (Cheers.) His God, with 

^ ) 

His all'Scarchiiig eyes, knew that he desired in a spnit 
of meekness and humility, to “woislup Him in spirit 
and in truth.” He was as eaiirestly hungering and 
thirsting after salvation as any in that meeting could 
possibly be, and his country was as much stiiring itself 
up from the depths of degradation in order to find life 
and kiss light, as was perhaps England or any other' 
Christian nation trying to worship and love God and 
truth, If they in England had tlieir sectarian doctrines 
and dogmas about Christ, they might leserve them for 
their own use. (Laughter.) He did not for one mf>* 
ment question or dispute their right to use tiiein in any 
way they chose; but he hoped they would allow him 
to say what he honestly believed, that in no Christian 
country under the sun ha<] Christ been fully realised. 
(Hear, hear.) He certainly desired earr>e»tly that every 
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Christiftn man and every Christian woman should have 
pity and compassion upon India, and do all in their 
power to lift that country from its present degraded 
condition; but as to dogmas, doctrines, litcs, ceremo¬ 
nies, the bodily Christ and the local Christ, the Christ 
of this country and the Christ of that sect, he said unto 
them all, “Speak not to me of these things.” He want¬ 
ed life—a life of sanctity, <>f purity, and of lioliness, 
such as Christ-like simplicity and Christ-like faith alone 
could beget. (Clieers.) Let them come to him as to 
a brother, and they would find all the doors of his 
heart and soul open to receive all manner of Ijelp calcu¬ 
lated to purify him and his countrymen—he came to 
beg that help, not to beg their dogmas tjnd* doctrines. 
He would not have mere preacliing or teaching, but 
life in Christ. I.et them give that, and he would reve¬ 
rently accept it, and carry it to his country as a mighty 
and precious blessing. He might, therefore, be allowed 
to say that wliilc he did not desire to criticize adversely 
any of tire dogmas of any sect, he was propirod to fra¬ 
ternize with all Christian sects, for lie believed that 
there was in each sect a grand truth to be learned. 
(.\npiau.se.) Therefore he would not allow his heart to 
be [luffed up with conceit, nor allow his soul to assume 
the narrow’ position of a Hindu sectarian ; but freely 
and humbly he desired to accept all manner of good 
influences tliat they could Kring to bear upon him. 
(Cheers,) 

Pne thing which had gratified him very mud) in the 
treatment he had received from the English people was 
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that they had not merely sympathized with him per¬ 
sonally, but had come forward both in private and 
public meetings to sympathize with him in the work he 
and others were carrying on in India—the work of 
emancipating his countrymen and couiitrywonien from 
idolatry and caste, and from injurious social institutions 
and customs. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Sen then drew a vivid 
picture of the condition of India two hun ired years ago, 

when the ancient literature and science of the country 

% 

had perished, and the ancient monotheistic faith had 
been corrupted, and when, instead of tlie doctrine of 
the brotherhood of man, they found society pulverized 
into sects and castes, and the ]>eop]e degraded and 
op(>ressed by a powerful priesthood. The ancient cus¬ 
tom of allowing ladies tiie privilege of talcing part in 
public movements had been utterly abolished, and they 
wgre confined night and d.iy within the pale of what was 
called the zenana, and deprived of the light of educa¬ 
tion, intellectual and spiritual. A most horrid system 
of polygamy was then established, by wliich old men of 
seventy were united to fifty or sixty girls, who were 
perhaps not more than seven or eight years of age ; and 
it must be remembered that those who became widows 
after marriages of that sort, were doomed to perpetual 
widowhood. India was, in fact, two hundred years ago, 
a nation that had once boasted of its social, intellectual, 
and spiritual refinement, hut was sunk in the mire of 
ignorance, social depravity, and moral contamination, 
divided into sects and castes warring against each 
other, instead of combining, as they ought to have doi>e, 
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for the purpose of rescuing their common country from 
svich a mighty and painful devastation and desolation. 
(Cheers.) Such ivas India two hundred years ago; hut 
A glorious change had come over both the moral and 
physical as[)ect of his country. All India was being 
covered with a vast network of railwa5’s and telegraphs. 
Briti.sh energy was at work in the very depths of Indian 
society, and was manifesting its wonderful activity on 
all aides in developing the inexhaustible physical re¬ 
sources of the country. But side by side*wiil) the 
material advancement of the country there was growing 
up a far ntore glorious harvest of intellectual and social 
reformation. (Cheers.) They woitld find, not only in 
the great cities, but even in the towns apd viltages, 
schools and colleges—and every year they were multi- 
plving—wliere thousands of young men congregated 
day after day, .and received sound western knowledge, 
and were indoctrinated in the literattire and .science of 
the oresent day. And year after yeartlie Universities 
in India were training tip htindreds of yoting men, and 
seitdmg them out, decorated with University honours, 
to reform their country, ((’licet s.^ The effects of 
English education were marvellous and encouraging ; 
not only its direct results, but what was of greater im¬ 
portance—its indirect effects. Its indirect effects were 
moral and social reformation, and he did most heartily 
believe that Etiglish education was the most powerful 
missiotiary in India; and w.as alone capable of subvert¬ 
ing all that vast superstructure of moral and social evil 
which had existed in India for centuries immemorial. 
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Wherever they planted English scliools, they mo^t 
assuredly laid the axe of reformation at the root of the 
tree of corruption ; piejudiceand ignorance died onr, 
and thousaiulfl, as they receive*! true eidightenment, 
set their faces against caste, idolatry, and superstition. 
(Cheers.) To Christian missionaries, many of whom 
were nohle-hearted men, India owed a debt of grati¬ 
tude. (Cheers.) They h.td always taken a promhient 
part in the work of Indian reformation j and ibeir 
effort.s had proved successful. They were generally tlte 
best Englishmen in India, and tlie names of some of 
them, he devoutly believed, would he handed down to 
posterity, and embalmed in the enduring gratitude of 
the'Jitdian nation. (Cheeis.) He knew that some of 
tlie people of England thought that English institutions, 
Engli.sh ctvilizition, and English Christianity ought to 
be thrust upon India. He niust protest against that 
theory. He, for one, would not allow himself to be de¬ 
nationalized. Let them hiing the iiidiience of English 
education to bear u[)on tlie work of Indian reformation, 
but he would ask them to let the spirit of Indian na¬ 
tionality develop all that was gf>od therein in a national 
way. (Cheers.) He ^s;ould ask them to put away all 
ridiculous theories of denationalizing India, and to let 
all that was good he retained and pernetuated, and 
give India all the assistance they possibly could in 
working out its own reformation in its <iwn national 
way. (Applause.) H iring vindicated the Hindus from 
aspersions cast on them hy many a misinr(.)rmed Eng* 
lishman» and dwelt on the virtues of the Hindu 
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character, Mr. Sen pointed out, with great force and 
eloquence, the enormous evils arising from the liquor 
traffic in India. He then spoke of the Brahmo Somaj, 
the Cliurch of the One True God, in which, he said, the 
indirect effects of education and Missionary labour had 
been concentrated. This Church was a national insti¬ 
tution. Wlien they looked into it, they would find that 
all the truths in Indian books, and all the good things 
in Indian .society, had been treasured up in it; and, on 
the other hand, it was connected with ail the reforming 
and civilizing agencies of the West. Tl»e members of 
the Somaj read the Bible and many good and ennobling 
Cliristian .sermons and theological writings ; and studied 
witi) interest the charitable and philantlirojiic nfOve- 
ments in England and other Cliristian countries. 
Truth was neither Eastern nor Western. He confi¬ 
dently expressed his Irelicf that tlie Brahmo Somaj 
would be tlie Hindu Cliurch of tlie future. He com¬ 
plained in some degree of Christian missionaries for 
withholding their countenance from him, and said, 
^Why talk of doctrinal differences while millions of 
Gtid’s creatures are dying in want of the bread of life !’' 
He thei^ referreu lo a slory which has lately been in 
circulation of the alleged persecution of a Cl)nstian 
convert by members of the Brahmo Somaj, and charac- 
teri;;ed the statement as a viliHcatiou of the Somaj. He 
bad never believed it, and canid not for one moment 
believe it to be po5sil>le. His religion told him to 
sho V due liospitality even to an enemy. He besought 
the Christian missionaries in ludii not to vilify his 
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Cburch. So long as he was on the free soil of England, 
he kfKsv* that his reputation was safe, and that it was 
impossible for any one to injure the interests of his 
Cliurch, (Cheers.) There were men in India who 
were opposed to missionaries, and to the name of 
Christ; but he was not responsible for them. He 
knew his brethren of tlieSomaj had profound reverence 
for Christ; and, if that were admitted, how could they 
for one moment be intolerant persecutors of his di»- 
ciples? Mr. Sen condemned the practice of some 
missionaries in affording protection to some of their 
young converts against the wishes of their parents, and 
satd that it would not be tolerated in this country. He 
aUo'deprecated appeals to the law to secure the rights 

t 

of Christian converts, and said that truth by its own 
power would prevail witliout such aids. In the course 
of his speech, which occupied about an hour and three- 
quarteis in delivery, Mr. Sen said that, looking into his 
own be.art, he found it to be infirm and weak, hut 
capa})lr*,'by God’s guidance, of receiving truth from all 
good men, and from all good books. He believed his 
Church belonged to ,God, and that he was under the 

I 

guidance of God’s Spirit; and he should never allow 
any man to guide him this way or that. He had no 
faith in human guidance in such matters. He knew 
that Gild was all in all, and if, with a heart full of faith 
and prayerful trust, he cast himself at the feet of his 
Father, he knew that He would raise him up, and give 
him a seal in His holy kingdom. And so he believed 
that if the hundred and eighty millions of his 
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countrymen belonged to his Church, bis. Father wouU 
have compassion on them, and he was prepared to leavi 
the future destinies of his country in the hands of Hiti 
of rhom he would say, ''Though He slay me, yet wil 
I trust in Him.” (Cheers.) 

On the motion of the Rev. G. B. Johnson, secondec 
by the Rev. G. J. Emanuel, a vote of thanks was passed 
to Mr. Sen for his address ; and thanks to the Mayo 
for presiding concluded the proceedings. 


V. 


RECEPTION AT NOTTINGHAM. 


Tuesday^ June 3i, 1870. 

This meeting w&s held at the Mechanics’ Hali, Not* 

# 

tingham, on Tuesday, June ai. The Mayor of Not¬ 
tingham 'occupied the chair, and there was a good 
attendance. In opening the proceedings. 

The Rev. Samuel Cox (Baptist) said : To my mind, 
sir, there is no more pathetic figure in the Gospels than 
thauof the rich young man whom Jesus loved. But, if 
our Master loved a man who, when put to the final test, 
preferred a transitory wealth to life eternal, and went 
sorrowfully away even from that Divine Presence, our 
charity may well embrace a man who, when exposed to 
the same test, sacrificed very much more than wealth 
in order that he might sit at the feet of Jesus and learn 
of Him. Mr. Sen, as I understand, is a devout Theist, 
who, while he holds Jesus of N&zareth to have been the 
wisest of teachers and ihe best of men, also bolds that 
it IS his duty to learn lessons of moral and religious 
wisdom from the great men of all ages, and from the 
sacred books they have left behind them, bur, above all, 
from the sages of his own .race and blood. We some 
of US, as we think, go farther than he has yet gone. 
While we frankly admit that we have still much to learn 
from the wise and good of all past generations, we also 
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sUongly believe that only Christ can make us wise.yttto 
salvation. We, therefore, cannot but hope that the 
day is not far distant when our friend may advance to 
the position we ocbapy. Meantime, t strongly suspect 
that Mr. Sen is much more distinctly Christian than as 
yet he knows himself to be. t have lately read hts 
lectures published by Miss Collet, and as I read them, 
I felt myself brought in contact with k mind of a singu¬ 
larly devout, tender, and spiritual tone, of^ tone so 
distinctively and genuinely Christian as to put many of 
us to the blush for the base materialistic tone we so 
often take. (Cheers.) But however that may be, I foe 
one am not anxious either that Mr. .Sen should renounce 
the wisdom of his fathers, or that he ^hcfuld help to 
form a church after the European type. The more 
ancient Vedas, and especially the grand and simple 
hymns they contain, appear to me to be utterances of 
the primitive human faith, the faith which to this day 
the Arabs call the Dtn Ihrahimy or, “the religion of 
Abraham,” the faith held, I suppose, by Melchizedek of 
Salem, by Balaam, the son of Bcor, by Job, the man of 
Uz, and by other non-Hebratc men of the antique 
world, of whom we catch glimpses in the Old Testa¬ 
ment Scriptures. In this faith there are truths which 
are of high and permanent value-—as, for instance, the 
unity and spirituality of God—which no man can afford 
to renounce, and least of all one who derives them as 
an heritage from his fathers. Nevertheless I am bold 
to affirm that these very truths, taught by the sages of 
tbe antique worlu in various beautiful forms, are taught 
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in forms still more perfect in the Scriptores, whether 
of the Ol^ Testament or the New. As 1 do not for a 
moment wish Mr. Sen to renounce the wisdom of hit 
fathers, so neither am I anxious that the Hindu Church 
of the future should be constructed in the type of any 
of our European Churches, Unitarian or Trinitarian, 
Episcopalian or Congregational. It surely is reasonable 
to suppose that the teaching of the holy men who were 
moved by the Holy Gho$t>~a teaching which, though 
80 Catholic in its spirit, is nevertheless distinctly Orien* 
tal in its form—may reveal peculiar attractions and 
adaptations to the oriental mind, and induce our 
brethren in India to bnild up a church which, though 
widely different from any of our churches, may corres¬ 
pond more closely to the mind of Christ. If that 
should prove so, we shall rejoice to see a new church 
founded, a church whose dogmatic formularies anc^ 
modes of worship are peculiar to itself, and shall very 
gladly learn from it whatever it can teach us.- But, 
whatever form the Hindu Church may assume, it is to 
be devoutly hoped that it may be, in the fullest sense 
of the words, a genuinely Catholic Church ; that it will 
be open to all good men,' whatever their diversities rtf 
creed and practice. The Brahmo Somaj could make 
no more fatal mistake than to assume an exclusive 
attitude, an attitude of antagonism to any one of the 
Christian Churches already formed. I have good hope, 
sir, that it may prove more Catholic than most of our 
religious communities; and it is because I take this 
siew pf.JUr. Sen’s present religious positios and of his 
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l»obable future that, ia the imme of the Churches of 
this town, I very heartily bid him Welcome, and invoke' 
for him. the guidaace and inspiration of that Divine 
Stnril in whom alone we are any of us wise; or strong,. 
«r good. (Cheers) Mr. Cox concluded by moving, 
**Thac this meeting desires to convey to Baboo Keshub' 
Chunder Sen a hearty welcome, and to express its ad¬ 
miration of the earnestness and self-denial tiiat animate 
his life.” (Cheers.) 

The Rev. James Matheson, M. A. (Congregation*.* 
alist), after rem.'irking on the little knowledge.—or rather* 
the great ignorance—which we had of India and Indian 
affairs, said, that even had Mr. Sen been a Brahmin of 
the Brahmins, we should have welcomed him, .and 
listened to what he had to say with the greatest atten¬ 
tion. It is always valuable to learn from a man having 
first-hand knowledge. BuC Mr. Sen had still a further 
claim on our sympathy. He held at least the first part 
of the Apostle’s Creed—he said nothing ns to its rela¬ 
tive importance—‘T believe in God the Father.” He 
slid not take too great a liberty when he said that many 
there would rejoice, if at some future time Mr. Sen 
could accept the whole of that creed. (Cheers.) But 
at any rate all of them would cordially agree with the 
resolution which he had the pleasure of seconding. 
(Cheers.) 

The resolutiorr having been carried by acclama¬ 
tion, 

Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen, who was received with 
loud and loog-coiuiuued cbeeiiog, thanked the audience 
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very hearti^ for the kind and friendly spirit in whict^ 
they bad welcomed him to their city. He had como 
from India to see their great country, and to study their 
religious and social life. India was now in a state of 
transition, and it was of great importance that her people 
should see how great truths had been applied to aeiuat 
life in Bngland, both in social and spiritual matters. 
(Cheers.) There were many truths which it was certain* 
ly important to know; but it was one thing to study 
these theoretically in books, and another thing to see 
them in all their bearings on actual life. (Cheers.) He 
came to study them in actual life, and to observe their 
influence in all its practical bearings. There were many 
social and domestic institutions, and many religious cus¬ 
toms in this cotintry, which ought to be calmly and dis¬ 
passionately analysed and studied by his Indian country¬ 
men, and which if adopted in India would no doubt 
brtng great advantage. On his return to India he did 
not wish merely to satisfy the curiosity of his eountry- 
men and countrywoa>en, but to place before them in 
some practical way the truths be had learned in this* 
country. His country was at present in a state of tran¬ 
sition in consequence of Bnglish education. It bad 
once been the seat of a high civiliaation, but the primi¬ 
tive purity of Hindu iostitutions bad been lost, so that 
Indian social life was no longer what it was in ancient 
time, but was sunk in supesstition and ignorance. All 
these changes bad befallen bis country in recent time^ 
for in ancient times India was the seat of a most splen¬ 
did civilization—a civiliaatioo wbkb scut forth mys of 
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tight into th« darkness prevailing on all sides^ But 
India WAS destined to regain her ancient splendour; 
and in the mysterious ways of divine providence, Eng¬ 
land had been made the means of rescuing India from 
her degraded state. (Cheers.) And, on the whole* 
England had done her work nobly. Thousands had 
been rescued from ignorance, and now the light of 
western thought was extending on all sides. (Cheers.) 
Science was appreciated, and western literature was 
enjoyed in India. Active communion was being brought 
about between eastern and western thought. 

Mr. ?en proceeded to urge the importance and ur¬ 
gency of extending education, not only among the 
richer, but among the poorer classes of the-country—- 
not merely with a view to remove ignorance, but also 
to give the people a purer national life. (Cheers.) The 
results of education had already manifested themselves 
in a concentrated form, and in an organized shape, in 
the Church to which he belonged'—the Brahmo Soinaj, 
or Tbeistic Association of India. It was not a work of 
rosewater reformation that the members of the Brahmo 
Somaj were carrying on. Many ties had been broken ; 
many hardships bad been endured. Their numbers 
were small, their resources and their energies were in¬ 
adequate to the great work before them. But they 
would receive help from God and from the people of 
England. The devotion and simplicity of the Hindu 
character was reinforced by the energy and philanthropy 
of the English character. The light of the East met 
the light of the West } there was a union of tbe best 
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^ttributej of the ancient And the modern natlona, ftnd 
it would be powerful for the reformation of India. Let 
Englishmen pre3r and work along with them» but let 
them not fbrce upon the people of India their sectaeian 
schisms atyd endless theological vrangliogs antf die* 
putes. (Loud cheers.)' He asked them to give him 
dll that was good and great in England, and he would 
promise to apply it faithfully to Indian institutions in a 
national form through Che- medium of the Brahmo 
Somaj. ’thus the purity of English institutions and life 
would be spread in a national form through Indio, 
without giving offence to national feeling. This was the 
way the Brahmo Somaj had carried on its work daring 
the forty yejirs of its existence ; and though some might 
say to the advancing sea, "Thus far shalt thou come 
and no further," its waves would flow on to fertilize that 
vast peninsula, and prodiice rich harvests of-moral and 
spiritual blessing. (Loud and prolonged applause.) 

The Rev. Richard Armstrong (Unitarian) moved a 

vote of thanks to Mr. Sen for his lecture. He stood 

in a different position from the other speakers ; he bad 

not to tell Mr. Sen that he had only come half way, for 

$ 

they stood on the same ground and he would to God 
that the meeting before him were half as good Christians 
as he (Mr. Sen) was. Having pointed out that in £ng> 
land also there were caste-distinctions to be abolished, 
and many reforms to he effected, he hoped that there 

I 

would be more frequent and intimate commuuion 
between the reformers of India and of England, and 
tbAt Mr. Sea would prove an apostle to. this country. 
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(Cheers.^ He had unmitigated pleasure in moving 
that the meeting accord to Mr. Chunder Sen it« 
heartiest thanka for the addreea they had heard that 
evening. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. J. B. Dougherty (English Presbyterian) 
said, that though Mr. Sen did not go so far as he did, 
that Master, whom he acknowledged as the centre uf 
his spiritual life, did not forbid him to recognise those 
who were easting out evil spirits, even though they 
followed not with him. (Cheers.) He rejoiced in the 
work which Mr. Sen was carrying on, and had great 
pleasure in welcoming him to this quarter, and in se* 
conding the motion which had just been proposed. 

Dr. Beddingtoo, of Brooklyn, New York,, supported 

ft 

the resolution, and assured Mr. Sen that he could not 
say he had seen England till he had seen America. 
(Cheers.) It was not enough to be introduced to the 
venerable parent, unless he should see also the bloom- 
ins sons and d.'iughters. (Laughter.) He could assure 
Mr. Sen of the heartiest welcome, for the American 
people took the deepest interest in the welfare of India. 
Having referred to the eiforts m.ide bv the women of 
the United States to pkromote the teaching of the women 
in the Hindu zenanas, the Rev. gentleman concluded 
by expressing his delight in what he had heard that 
evening, and earnestly invited Mr. Sen to go to Ameri¬ 
ca, and study a civilization* whtch had been derived 
from England, but which was not an exotic, but a living 
and deep-rooted principle pervading all their institu¬ 
tions. (Cheers.) He cordially supported the resolution. 
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I'he vote of thanks being formaUjr put by the Mayor, 
was heartily accorded. 

The Rev. C. Clemance (Congregationalist) expressed 
his pleasure at the reforms which were being effected 
in India. He sympathized heartily with Mr. Sen, and 
invoked on bis behalf, and on behalf of them all, the 
guidance of that Spirit without which nothing was w'ise, 
or holy, or true. Mr. Clemance concluded by moving 
a vote of thanks to the Mayor for presiding that evening. 

The Mayor, Mr. Otdknow, briefly replied, saying, 
that be had found the proceedings so interesting that 
he would have been very sorry not to have been present. 
(Applause.) 

The meeting then separated. 


ADDRESS FROM THE CLERGY OF 

NOTTINGHAM. 

4 

JuHt 20, 1S7O. 

The following Addreai was presented to Mr. Sen bf 
the clergy and oiiniatera of Nottingham :— 

Nottingham, June ao, 1870. 

TO BABU KISHUB CHUKDER SEN. 

Sir,— ’We, being ministers of the Church of the Lord 
Jesus Christ in several of its branches in N^^ttinghlim 
and the neighboorhood, having been invited to meet 
you on the occasion of your visit to this town, desire to 
assure you of the deep interest with which we have 
heard of your history and labours in India. We rejoice 
that Christian missions have been honoured by God to 
liberate so many of our fellow-subjects in India from, 
the superstitious notions of the Vedic faith and of the 
Hindu worship, and that you are able to testify to the 
helpful iuQuence upon your own mind of our mission’ 
aries, and of that Bible which we believe to be the in* 
spired Word of God. 

- We desire to assure you of the thankfulness with 
which we have heard that you have been led to discern 
with us soma truths, which we regard as of the highest 
moment; such as the duty of humiliation and contri* 
tion before God on account of sin, the origin of divinq. 
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life in th$ free grace of God, and the necessity for reli* 
gious association and public worship for the cultivation 
of this divine life. Our deepest sympathies, moreover, are 
touched by your descriptions of that divine life, as a life 
of communion with God and prayerful reliance on Him. 
Permit us, however, to indicate certain fundamental 
truths to which the Catholic Church of Christ has con¬ 
tinually borne witness, and which we beg with sincere 
respect, pod in the belief that you wish to know our 
common faith, to testify to you. These truths, we 
assure you, give substantial unity to the Church amid 
all its outward divisions. 

We believe that God has given us a revelation of 
His holy will to certify us concerning our relation to 
Him, our duty, and our eternal destiny, amid the doubt 
and da'kness of our own conjectures and fears, and 
that the Holy Scriptures are that Revelation ; that in 
them we hnd that taw by which is the knowledge of sin, 
and by them alone is revealed that Saviour by whom is 
deliverance from sin We believe that sin is guilt, and 
needs expiation, and that in Jesus Christ alone we have 
redemption, through His blood, the forgiveness of sins. 
We believe that the Lord Jesus Christ, being God mani¬ 
fest in the flesh, is man’s sole Redeemer and Lord, and 
merits the absolute trust, and demands the absolute 
obedience, of our spirits. And we believe that only 
by the Holy Spirit of God, given by the Father through 
the mediation of the Son, can we receive real spiritual 
life, a right sense of our fallen condition, and ^ true 
ItBOVledge of Jesus Christ as our Lord and our God. 
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These blessed truths ws ^nnot but regard as of 
vital impurtanoti, and ve beg to assure you that our 
prayers are offered to ' God that you and our fellow- 
subjects in India may be led by the Holy Spirit into 
all the truth as it is in Jesus. 

Francis Morse, M.A., Vicar of St. Mary’s. 

Henry Wright, M.A., Rector of St. Nicholas’. 

Thos. M. Macdohaldf M.A., Vicar of Holy Trinity. 
Thomas Pyper, M.A., Vicar of New Radford. 

Edward Davies, Rector of Hilford. 

J. MacCarthy, Vicar Designate of St. Saviour's, 
Battersea Park, late Missionary C. M. Society 
in India. 

Charles F. Warren, Missionary, C. M. Society. ’ 

W. Grey, Association Secretary, C. hf. Society. 
Alexander Johnson, Missionary, C. M. Society. 
George Crewdsoni Curate of St. Ann’s. 

J. F. M’Cullum, Vicar of New Basford. 

George Brown, M. A., Vicar of.Lenton. 

Walter Senior, Chaplain. 

J. Morrison Dixon, Curate of Old Radford. 

Edwin Gyles, M.'A., Vicor of All Saints, Notting¬ 
ham. 

W. Vincent Jackson, M. A., Incumbent of St. 
Stephen’s. 

Henry J. Tsbbutt, M. A., Vicar of St. Ann’s. 

H. C. Ellis, Vicar of St. Saviour’s. 

'William Felton, Chaplain of the Borough Prison. 

J. Dawson Lewis B. A., Curate of St. Mary's. 

Edward Paunan, M.A., Curate of St. Luke’s. 

« . 


VI, 
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Fre^. A. WodsKarp. St Matthias, Swinton. 

Cowf>er Johnson, B. Curate of St Mary’s. 

William R. Cnpps, B. A., Curate of Lenton. 

Edifard Rodgers, Vicar of St. Luke’s. 

Thomas Harris Walsh, Vicar of Riddings. " 

John Brown Paton, M. A., Tutor of Congregationftl 
Institution. 

Clement Clemance, B. A., Congregational Minister. 
Robert Dawson, B. A., Congregational Minister, St. 

* Ann’s Well. 

William King Vaughan, Congregational Minister, 
Swinton. 

W. Marshall Lemon, Congregational Minister, 
Mansfield. 

James Matheson, B. A., Congregational Minister, 
Nottingham. 

William Woods, Baptist Minister, George Street, 
Nottingham. 

Robert Hobbs, Congregational Minister. 

'I'homas Taylor, Congregational Missionary. 

James B. Dougherty, M.A., Presbyterian Minister. 
iV. M. Parry, Independent Minister. 

Samuel Cox, Baptist Minister. 

('harles Ogden, U. M. Free Church. 

Jfrhn Jenning Twells, Wesleyan Minister. 

Robert S. Coe, Wesleyan Minister. 

John Hartley, Wesleyan Minister 

John F. Moody, Superintendent Wesleyan Miriigter, 

• Halifax Place Chai>el. 

Tbomas M Booth, U> M. Free Church. 
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. London, August i, 1870. 

REVBREifD Brethren,— I am very sorry I was pre¬ 
vented by indisposition from acknowledging in due time 
your kind address, dated 20th June, which reached me 
in Manchester. * 

AlK}w me to give you my heartfelt thanks for the 
sympathy and interest you have expressed in me and 
my work in India. Such words of sympathy are indeed 
peculiarly valuable and encouraging to me as coming 
from those whose creed is different from mine. Never 
before did so many Christian ministers unite in a catho¬ 
lic spirit to declare their hearty appreciation of those 
high principles of faith, humility, repentance, and prayer 
which constitute the essence of the religion I profess, 
and of that life of communion with God in which I and 
my fellow-Theists in India seek and find purity and 
pjice. I rejoice and feel thankful that you freely 
recognise religious truths and sentiments in those who 
do not belong eo your sect. And I sincerely trust such 
liberal spirit will prevail in a larger measure among all 
sections of the Christian community, and draw them 
into more friendly intercourse ^\th each other and with 
other religious denominations. 

As regards the peculiar doctrines of your Church, 
which you consider to be of vital importance, and which 
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you naturally wish me to accept, permit me respectfully 
to state that 1 cannot subscribe to them, as they do not 
accord with the voice of God in my soul. My ideas otit 
these subjects have long since been published, and I 
do not think it necessary to discuss them here. I may, 
however, simply say that as a Theist, X believe in the 
one living God as my Father and Saviour, and I pray* 
erfully rely on His grace alone for my salvation. The* 
Lord is ray light and my life ;• He is my creed and my 
salvation”; 1 need nothing else. 2 honour Christ 
niy Father’s beloved Son, and I honour all other pro¬ 
phets and martyrs, but 1 love my God above all; There 
is no name so sweet, so dear as that of the Father. The 

words of wisdom recorded in the Gospel and other 

* • 

sacred writmgX I gratefully accept and cherish, but far 
above all books and oui'v:ud teachings is, I believe, the 
saving light of truth which God Himself secretly reveals ■ 
to (IS in the heart. I thank Hun that ever since 1 put 
my faitli in Him, He has protected and nourished my 
soul, and enabled me to hod abundant light and peace 
in Him. To Him, therefore, I desire to be ever faitlt- 
ful , and I hope I shalj never renounce His sweet and 
simple religion for the dry and perplexing dogmas of 
sects and .churches. As a Theist, I believe in the 
Fatherhood of God and also in the Brotherhood ■ of 
man. I cannot become a sectarian. During my stay m 
this country Miave frateridzed, as far as possible, with 
all Christian fleets without identifying myself with any 
one of them exclusively. 1 am most anxious to see men 
of all fcUgious denominations in the Bast and the West 
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unite in a vast Tbeistie Brotherhood, that they may 
irorship and serve their common Father, and And sal- 
vatioh in that universal creed of love to God and love 
to man which, according to Jesus Christ, is the way to 
eternal life. 

However unwilling I may be to accept the dogmas 
of contending Christian sects, I beg to assure you that 
1 am anxious to imbibe the blessed spirit of truly 
Christian life. I seek Christlike meekness, resignation^ 
charity, and self-sacrihce; and so far as these may be 
found in the lives of men and women in this Christian 
country, I shall humbly and thankfully accept them for 
my own and my country’s use. 

With best wishes and prayers for your welfare, %nd 
for the spiritual union of the East and the West in the 
God of love and holiness,—I remain, ever yours in the 
Universal Brotherhood of Nations, 

Keshub Chunder Sen. 



RECEPTION AT MANCHESTER. 


Friday, Jum 34,1870. 

A Pimuc meeting was beld in the Free-trade Hall, 
Manchester, on the 24tb June. Mr. £. Hardcastle 
presided} and among the other gentlemen with him 
upon the platform were the Revs. T. G. Lee, J. Yeateo, 
Thomas Hickey, W. A. O’Connor, K. E. DowSon, 
William Harrison, Thomas J. Bolland, Stanford Harris, 
J. C. Paterson, T. C. Finlayson, W. S. Davis, J. Slater, 
A. B. Camm, 7 ame 8 Shipman, W. H. Coombe, G. W. 
Conder, J. Black, Brooke Herford, W. H. Herford, 
and R. Chenery. These clergymen and ministers re¬ 
presented tHe Church of England and nearly every body 
of Protestant Dissenters. There was a very large 
attendance. 

The Rev. B. Herford, one of the honorary secret 
taries, said some forty or 6fty letters bad been received 
from influential friends apologizing for their unavoid¬ 
able absence. The number who bad so written included 
clergymen of the Church of England and ministers of 
every other religious denominaticm in the town, includ¬ 
ing especially their good old friend the Rev. Dr. 
M’Kerrow, and the Rev. D M. Isaacs, the rabbi of the 
Hebrew Synagogue. He need only iodlcate the nature 
of one or two of the letters, which were not merely 
explanations oz expressions of regret for absence. The 
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Rev. J. A. Macfad^eD saidX canDot but recognise 
in Mr. Sen one of the mightiest agents whom God has 
yet raised up for the civilization of India, and I should 
have liked to attest my conviction by my presence at bis 
meeting.” The Rev. Dr. Gottheil, of the congregation 
of British Jews, wrote I doubt not that his (Chundei 
Sen’s) endeavours deserve the sympathy of all true lovers 
of progress and enlightenment, and of those especially 
to whom religion is nut absolutely identical with any one 
of the forms in which it has hitherto manifested itself, 
‘'but who recognise its boundless power to bless, comfort, 
and eiistain the human heart in all.” 

The Chairman said that their distinguished visitor, 
whom they had met to welcome, came before thenf as a 
man who had devoted his life to the regeneration of his 
great country. He was an advocate of the moral, social, 
and religious improvement of India ; and, although not 
professing to be a Christian in name,—yet probably very 
much one in his work,—those present would not doubt 
^ that Cbunder Sen was deserving of their cordial sympathy 
and support. (Applause.) 

The Rev. G. W. Conder moved—“That this meet¬ 
ing composed of members of various religious bodies, 
offers to Baboo Keshub Cbunder Sen a cordial welcome 
to Manchester; and, recognising the self-sacrificing faith¬ 
fulness of his efforts in bis own country to break down 
caste, and to lead his peojJlc out of idolatry towards 
higher moral religious life, would assure him and his 
fellow-labourers of its deep interest and sympathy in 
their work.” 
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Mr. Alderman Bootk seconded the motion*' and it 
WAS unanimously adopted. 

Babu Keshub Chunder Sett, on rising to address tbe 
meeting, was greeted with enthusiasm,the whole 
audience standing and repeatedly cheering. He said he 
feit highly honoured by the cordial reception they had 
so kindly accorded to him in this great city. It gave 
him boundless gratification to find that wherever he went 
there were hundreds of hands stretched out to welcome 
him, and hundreds of hearts that were eager and anxious 
to wish him God-speed. (Applause.) His countrymen 
would ceruinly be vastly encouraged and animated to 
hear that their humble representative had been so warmly 
received in parts of England. What interested him 
especially was tHe unanimity with which various political 
sects and religious denominations had united in extend¬ 
ing to him the right hand of fellowship and hospitality. 
Personal kindness, however, dwindled into insignificance 
when compared to the precious encouragement he had 
received in regard to the great work of reformation, now 
progressing in India, with which he was connected. He 
bad come to cell the English what great things they bad 
done in bis country, and what greater things they had 
yet to do in assisting to develop the glorious future which 
be confidently felt was in store for India. The re¬ 
sponsibilities of Britain in relation to that vast empire 
were momentous, but there ^as no doubt she had already 
done much to raise India from the depth of ignorance 
and snperstition into which she had sunk from former 
glory. During the last fifty years wood ers bad beep 
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' achieved through (he double agency of intellectual and 
social reforms going on in iMirallel streams. England 
and India had both good reasons to say that great; , 
was the day when the God. uf all nations, ,in 
infinite mercy and loving*kindnest, linked tbeqi. 
together. One important result of the united 
Operations of various workers for (he public good in , 
India was the formation of the Brahnio Somaj—a 
Tbeistic Cburchj to which he himself had the honour 
to belong. It was a thing which India hhd most 
urgently required-—which had sprung up from within, 
arvd not a thing which had been thrust upon the coun¬ 
try from outside. (Hear^hear.) It was a,native and 
indigenous institution in the strict sense of the tejm ; 
being, in fact, the natiorral MonotbIlfgttcasBOc'iation of 
India, possessing organized power, and efiectually 
establishing true reform on a lasting basis. During 
the last forty years it had gathered within its ranks six 
thous.\nd educated young men, who professed faith in 
One God, and thought it an insult to their understand¬ 
ings, and a scandal to their consciences, to bow down 
before things of stone, or wood, or clay, made by 
haman hands. They had been taught by God to oflfer 
worship to Him, and to Him alone, as their God for 
time and for all eternity. This doctrine of the Father¬ 
hood of God was necessarily followed by the recogni¬ 
tion of the brotherhood of man, which led the mem¬ 
bers of the Brahmo fUimaj to declare their vigorous 
protest against the abomination of caste, and in carry 
on a cxu!>ade against the unnatural distinctions and 
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divisions to which it gave rise. It was not the spirit 
of the religion he professed to oppose Christianity, or 
the spread of any of those good principles which it 
taught through so many self-sacriiicing missionaries, 
whose lives, even more than their teaching, were exer¬ 
cising on all sides a wonderful moral and spiritual' 
influence, which did not conflne itself to the surface of 
society, but dived into the inmost recesses of the heart 
and soul of the nation, (Hear, hear.) His religion 
was a catholic and universal religion, which could never 
seek to exclude what was true and good simply because 
it came from a foreign country. While saying this, it 
should be known that he stood forward as no advocate 
of dcnominationalism or of denationalization. Why 
should the English nation reproduce Its own sectarian 
distinctions and animosities in the most remote parts 
of the world? In India the Baptists were trying to 
reproduce English Baptism, the Roman Catholic were 
seeking to reproduce Roman Catholicism, and the 
diversified sects of Protestants were trying to reorodiice 
their distinctive dogmas end peculiarities. Now, he 
should strongly advise the men and womeri of ail 
Christian denominations in England to combine toge- 
ther and endeavour to put the spirit of true Christianity, 
as embodied in the life, and above all in the death, of 
Jesus Christ, into the heart of India, instead of seeking 
to make its empty dogmas float on the surface of Indian 
society. Let them not rest satisfied until they had 
driven that spirit into the depth of India’s heart, and 
then let them leave it there to its own free action, 
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without interference. Wh&t shape it would assume He 
alone knew who knew what was best for all nations ; 
the results might therefore be safely left in the hands of 
God. (Applause.) If once brought in contact with the 
heart, he was sure the spirit of Christ would beneficially 
work its way out, and duly manifest itself in all the 
diversified forms of pure Theistic thought, word, and 
action, in social and in domestic life, at last assuming 
the form of a wide-extended, organized natior^l church, 
to regenerate the empire. Let not well-meaning foreign* 
ers try to convert his people to this or that particular 
denomination (hear, hear, and applause), but let them 
help, in a spirit of broad liberality, to extend that glo* 
rioiis light of regeneration which had already dawned 
on the face of India. The work of reformation now 
going on was far too vast to be attributed to any one 
man or set of men, but was ail the work of their 
Heavenly Father. (Applause.) 

Mr. Sen tnen spoke earnestly on the subject of in- 
temperanre, and said that India’s true reformation in 
*this direction would only be secured when Government 
took the power of granting liquor licenses from those of 
its own servants whose promotion in the public service 
greatly depended upon the increase they effected in the 
profits of the liquor trade, and vested the power in 
municipalities, who represented the people, and who 
were interested In the mPral welfare of the country. 
This appeal he made the more particularly here, 
because he looked upon Manchester as the head-quar* 
tersof”the temperance movement. They could not 
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adequately realize the moral desolation brought upon 
' countless natives of Ltdia by intemperance. Let this 
great blot existing in the British administration of that 
empire be mvmsdjaiely effaced, and let him have the 
gratification of encouraging his friends in India by 
'.assuring them of much sympathy from England in their 
agitation for the legislative suppression of the liquor 
traffic in their country. (Cheers.) 

A vo^e of thanks was cordially voted to the Baboo, 
on the motion of Mr. Alderman Heywood, seconded by 
Mr Alderman Booth, and supported by the Rev. Dr. 
Wilson, for upwards of forty years missionary at Bom* 
bay, and at present Moderator of the Genera) Assembly 
of’the Fre^ Church of Scotland. The Baboo briefly 
responded, after which the meeting was closed by a vote 
of tharnks to the Chairman. 


UNITED KINGDDM ALLIANCE. 


Saturday, June >/, 1870. 

On Saturday afternoon, June 35, Babu Eeshub 
Chunder Sen met, on invitation, the executiveacouncil, 
and a few friends of the United Kingdom Alliance ia 
the Trevelyan Hoteli Manchester. 

Mr. Alderman Harvey, J. P., occupied the chair. 
There were present j Alderman Harvey, J.P., Professor 
F. W. Newman, C. J. Darbishirc, J.P., J. B. Whitehead, 
J. ?., Councillor C Thompson, J.P., Councillor Milling, 
Councillor Harwood, Councillor J.6. M’Kerrow, Coun* 
cillor T. Warburton. Councillor Livesey, Rev. W. H. 
Herford, Rev. James Clark, Rev. Mr. Leigh, Rev. C. 
N. Keeling, Rev. Brooke Herford, Rev. J. T. Taylor, 
Rev. W. A. O’Connor, Rev. W. Caine, M. A., Dr. 
Smith, Dr. R. W. Ledward, Dr. John Walsh,'Dr. 
Meachan, Robert Whitworth, James Boyd, Timothy 
Coop, Thomas Shirley, John Hodgson, William Hey- 
wood, William Brunskill, J. Thomas, Josiah Merrick, 
William Satterthwaite, Tbos. Blakey, Edward Pearson, 
John Stewart, W. H. Barnesiey, John Sugden, J. H. 
Raper, T. H. Barker, Henry Pitman, H. S. Sutton, Mr. 
JCenworthy, and others. 

Mr. Thos. H. Barker stated that at a meeting of the 
VII. 
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executive council, held on Wednesday evening a reso¬ 
lution wes passed, of which the following is e cop^ i— 

“The executive council of the United Kingdom 
‘Alliance rejoice in the visit of Babu K^hub Chunder 
Sen, which aflfords thein a valuable opportunity to offer 
him a most cordial welcome and brotherly greeting. 
The executive avail themselves of the occasion of his 
presence in Manchester to tender their grateful thanks 
for the aWe and eloquent address delivered by the dis- 
tinguishied Hindu religious reformer, at the meeting in 
Sc. James’s Hall, London, on the 19th May last, in 
which the principle and object of the Alliance were 
triumphantly vindicated by aiguments and facts con¬ 
demnatory of the pernicious and iniquitous trafSc in 
•opium and alcohol, conducted under legislative sanc¬ 
tion, whether in India, Great Britain, or elsewhere." 

Mr, Barker then read letters of apology from the 
Mayors of Manchester and Salford, Mr. Hugh Birley, 
M. P., Mr. Rylands, M. P., Mr. Hugh Mason, J. P., 
the Mayor uf Rochdale, Mr. William Armitaga, and 
Others. 

Mr. J. H. Raper, parliamentary agent of the Alliance, 
made a statement testifying to the valuable nature of 
the aid rendered by Mr. Sen to the cause of the 
Alliance, tfnd giving an account of the present position 
^of the Alliance question before the country. 

Mr. Alderman Harvey said it afforded him great 
pleasure to be here 011 the present occasion, and to 
present to Mr. Sen the above resolution. He was sute 
■ Uiere'ivas no one in the room who would not endorse 

fr- .V 
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h. It was very satisfactory indeed to have in Mr. Sen 
an advocate of a measure for uprooting the evils which 
ate causing annually such widespread desolation, and hts 
lielp would be of incalculable value. 

Baboo Keshub Cbunder Sen, who on rising was 
received with great cordiality, said :—Mr. Chairman 
and Gentlemen,—As the guest of the United Kingdom 
Alliance, I feel myself in a peculiarly agreeable position. 
And when I rise to acknowledge the cordial \|e]cQme 
you have so kindly afforded to me toniight, I must say 
1 cannot do so in a cold formal manner. I do so with 
all the warmth and earnestness of feeling that 1 have in 
my mind. It gives me peculiar gratification to find 
myself sunounded by men who are engaged sn a really 
sacred and noble cause, who are in heart and spirit one 
with my countrymen, who sympathize with them in the 
greatest of all reforms needed at the present day both 
in England and iu India. I feel that I am in the midst 
^of a vast brotherhood, embracing the good and philan* 
thropic men of both those countries, who encourage 
temperance, simplicity of life, purity of character,-->in 
fact, all that ennobles and sweetens existence. (Cheers.) 
I have always looked upon the temperance question as 
the most important question of life. It is not to me a 
metaphysical or political problem ; it is not one which 
we can solve by mere speculations conducted on prin¬ 
ciples of* political economy. T look upon it as a great 
D)oraI and religious question. It is one in which we are 
spiritually interested. It is God's command to us all iq 
temperate, and we must do all in our power to put 
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down iotemperADce and pfomote tempevance and vch 
briety amongat all nations. When Govemmeocs come 
forwaid to encourage intempermice, thia evil really 
assutnet appalling proportioQ8> and it then not ooly kills 
indtrkiiMls, but it kills natioos and races outright. 
Power is a tremendous thing : when abused it beeomea 
a frightful scourge, which can crush down nations in a 
moment; at>d when properly used by a good Goverar 
mept, i^ becomes the means of raising and purifying col 
only a few individuals, but a whole nation. The Bii> 
tish Government has been invested by God with powes 
over one hundred and eighty millions of people in my 
country, and it is quite possible for that Government 
to trample under foot thousands and lens of thousands 
of souls, and to sacrifice their interest, both temporal 
and spiritual. Alas I such a possibility has already In 
some measure been realized. The British Government 
has shown our people that for the sake of money great 
evils could be encouraged. I wish my countrymeo, 
could believe that such a thing was impossible with a 
Christian Government; but no, things have come to 
pass which no longer allow this evil to be veiled from 
their eyes. They see clearly that the British Govern¬ 
ment is actuated by sordid motive of filthy lucre j and 
for the sake of a few millions of pounds, is really doing 
prodigious miscbtef by encouraging this great evil of 
intemperance in India I am sorry to hear it said by 
some Englishmen in this country that the Hindus are 
not temperate; thitt the Government did not make 
l^em intemperate, but that they were so before tbe 
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Ikjdvmt of the British Government I sbotiid elwi^ 
atend forwerd to firotest ageinst tbn sutement, for I do 
believe that toy countf^men were always simple, and 
sobr^ and abstemious. Whatever a few indiriduals, or 
a few races here and thm might do under the influence 
of the worst passions of the heart; or whatever the 
teachings and practices of certain exceptional Hindu 
sects may be, it is an admitted fact that, throughout 
the length and breadth of India, temperance fo/ms the 
chief trait in the national characte" of the Hindu. It 
cannot be denied that the influence of the drinking 
habits of European residents in India, and the alarming 
number of liquor shops opened in the country under 
British administration, have introduced this dreadful 
evil there, and effected a sad change in the tMtes and 
habits of the people. What distresses me particularly 
is the progress of intemperance among the educated 
Hindus. I do not look with so much concern upon 
the corruption and spiritual and moral depravity of the 
l^W'Caste poor Hindus; but wlien I see the educated 
men, in whom the hopes of the country are concentrat- 
ed, going about as intemperate and drunken men, not 
only ruining their own selves, but doing all in their 
poiver by personal example to ruin others, then, I say, 
India has been visited with a catastrophe the like of 
which was never witnessed in our country. Famines 
and epidemics have often d^olated India and carried 
off thousands in a few hours ; but they are, in compari¬ 
son, not such gigantic evils as intem[>erance is. It is 
yeaily far more frightful than any other national calaou 
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iy. People iu England do not look upon thilf qtiiefitfop 
in the fiame light in which we look upon it,> for ihef 
stand at a .great distance; they think that if $, few 
hundred men begin to drink brandy or other intoxicat¬ 
ing drinks they may kill themselves, but no barm wiU 
be done to the napon. They therefore allow their’ 
present system of liquor traffic to contiuiie in that 
country; but they do not for one moment take into 
considpration, what must be regarded as a sound and 
well-tested principle, that if they do not'amend matters 
in time this traffic will be, a few years hence, an estab¬ 
lished and indispensable item as a source of revenue in 
the Indian financial system, and it will be as impossible 
to touch the liquor traffic question then as they say it is 
impossible to touch the question of opium traffic now. 
(Hear, hear.) Lest that come to pass, is it not our 
duty to mend matters in time ? (Hear, hear.). It is 
certainly necessary that means should be adopted in 
order that the Government may never be placed under 
the unpleasant necessity of drawing revenue from t^he 
sins and sufferings of the people. Will that people be 
doomed to sin and death in order that the State may 
make money ? The Government has no right to do 
this. This is a principle established by divine law and 
human law, and by Christianity, if Christianity is worth 
anything. * (Cheers.; 1 have no faith in that Christianity, 

I must honestly and candidly say, which can teach a 
government to encoiKage the great sin of intemperance. 
(’Cheers.) 1 do not agree with Christian missionary 
fiiflQito io India on many questions of Christiatt doc- 
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irinefl and dogmafl, but t cannot understand how it it 
■that they look with stolid apathy on the growth o( #)is 
evil in ludia, and do not protest j^ainst.this most 
iniquitous traffic. Are they not aware tlmt intemper¬ 
ance makes men vicious and corrupt in every possible 
-way—that it brings in its train a mass of corruption, 
sensuality, voluptuousness, crime, poverty, disease, and 
ultimately death ? Alt these evils are being sown broad¬ 
cast over our country by intemperance; and mission¬ 
aries must confess that, in order to carry on their work, 
they must first save the people of the country from 
drink and death, or else their preaching is nothing, and 
their pulpits are ineffective. (Cheers.) It has ]}een 
intimated that persons are beginning, tef come from 
India ns missionaries to England. (Cheers and laugh- 
ter.) I do not think I deserve the honour, nor would 
I ever feel justified in putting myself forward as an 
Indian missionary on English soil; but still 1 believe 
that, as every man h.is a mission, I am anxious to fur- 
jther the cause of temperance, of brotherhood, and good¬ 
will among men. (Cheers.) I wish I could be a 
missionary in such a holy cause. I hope God will give 
me courage and faith, and firmness of purpose and 
strength of will, to consecrate and dedicate myself 
entirely to this great work. I feel that here at l«ist, in 
this Temperance H.ill, is a platform on which, remov¬ 
ing all feeling of sectarianism and all sectarian distinc¬ 
tions, we can unite together and extend to each other 
the right hand of fellowship. When we are engaged ia 
Such a grand cause, we need not take into consideration 
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our distiacttve doctrioet and dt^mas } and, forgettjftg 
all diffePcnces of nationality and colour, lot us make 
this our one great object*<-the promotion of temperance, 
sobriety, rectitude, and purity of character, and )et 
US do all in our power, individually and unitedly, 
to spread those principles in all countries of the 
world. 

BefoK I resume my seat, I think it necessary just to 
suggest a thing which occurs to me now ; and that Is, 
whether it is not possible to establish a system of com* 
munication between temperance friends in England and 
temperance friends in India. (Hear, hear.) We have 
in Qalcutta, the metropolis of India, a society called 
the Bengal Temperance Association. A few years ago 
this Society was established, and, God be thanked, it 
has succeeded, during the short period of its existence, 
in establishing branch fraternities in different parts of 
the country—I believe more than thirty. We have also 
had periodicals and tracts with a view to disseminate 
temperance principles. Some time ago, at a public^ 
meeting in connection with this association, it was 
resolved to submit a memorial to the Bengal Govern* 
ment, praying for the appointment of a committee of 
inquiry to investigate the progress of drunkenness, and 
take such action as they might think proper. We waited 
lot a few months, and at last the Bengal Government 
said, in reply to our memorial, that it did not think a 
committee of inquiry at all necessary. We were thus 
left helpless and hopeless in the matter of exciting 
iotecNt fov the purpose of suppressii^t by legislative 
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measures this fngbtful liquor traffic. Now, the Bengal 
Qovernmutt, of course, had its reasons for declining to 
interfere ; but year after year the evil grows, and whoi 
is there in India to check its growth ? Neither the 
Bengal Government nor the Supreme Indian Govern* 
ment will come to our rescue. If hundreds have died, 
thousands wilt die, and, in the course of the next few 
years, the deaths will be counted by thousands. I can 
tell any honest man who has been to India that this is 
a fact, and I challenge those concerned to come for¬ 
ward and disprove this statement. Facts and figures, 
if properly collected together, will, I am sure, prove 
that this evil is growing, atid assuming frightful propor¬ 
tions day after day, and the Bengal Association cart do 
hardly anything beyond trying to exercise moral influ¬ 
ence on the people, and certainly moral influence goes 
some way to check this evil—at least, to prevent tem¬ 
perate men from becoming in'emperate. But without 
an act psssed by the British Government to suppress the 
liquor traffic, we cannot possibly be sanguine in regard 
to the annihilation of this evil. It is, therefore, desirable 
you should strengthen our hands. One great thing my 
countrymen are looking forward to is the assurance, 
after my return to India, that the English people have 
resolved to strengthen the hands of all native Indian 
patriots and reformers, and to help them to check all 
abuses and evils, and promote the cause of Indian 
reform. (Cheers.) If you will kindly give me that 
assurance, I will communicate it to my friends. If you 
will tell me you are prepared to establish a system of 
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hearty practical intercoarse and co-operation with the 
reform party in India, nothing, I say, could be more 
gratifying-pr encouraging to my countrymen. (Hear, 
bear.) You should exercise your influence upon Par¬ 
liament, and supply us with your temperance literature > 
I beg to place this suggestion before you, that you may 
take it into serious consideration. I hope you will 
send us supplies of all tracts and pamphlets published in 
connection with the temperance movement, and 1 hope 
you will keep us always informed of the successful issue 
of your efforts in Parliament, and the gratifying results 
of your labours as individuals in the cause of temper¬ 
ance ; and I dare say you will thereby greatly encourage 
my Countrymen. (Cheers.) i hope, on my return to 
India, to convince my friends th.<it they should not be 
in a hurry to imitate the English habit of drinking, for 
Englishmen, after many years' experience of the sad 
effects of that h«bit, are beginning to retrace their 
steps, and trying to imitate the Hindus, and that some 
are even giving up meat and becoming vegetarians. 
(Laughter.) The document you have put into my hands 
to-day will no doubt assure them of your unfeigned 
sympathy, and teach them to continue to be Hindus in 
respect to the virtue of temperance, and never to be 
converted into drinking Englishmen. (Loud cheers.) 

A few questions having been asked of and replied to 
by Mr. Sen, Mr. Charles Thompson, J. P., moved that 
the best thanks of the meeting be given to Mr. Sen for 
his presence and address. Mr. Raper seconded this, 
and stated that the Alliance would co-operate with their 
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Indian friends, as suggested by Mr. Sen, to tbe fnllest 
extent in tbeir power. Tbe vote was passed witb 
acclamation. 
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Junt 26th to Jufy 14, i8yo. 

Having had to preach at the Strangeways Unitarian 
Free Cliurch, Manchester, on the morning of Sunday, 

o 

June a6, Mr. Sen only arrived at Liverpool in the latter 
part of that day. In the evening he preached at the 
Myrtle-Street Baptist Chapel to a large congregation, 
the building being crowded. His sermon, which lasted 
for about .twenty minutes, was listened to with the 
deepest attention. Previous to its commencement, the 
Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown, Minister of the chapel, 
said 

I have now the pleasure of introducing to you Mr, 
Sen. You have all heard of him and read of him. For 
tny own part, I believe that he is a man whom God has 
raised up to do a very great and glorious work in I«dia. 
He has, as you are probably^aware, been warmly wei* 
corned by many Christian people of various denomina¬ 
tions in this land, and i am sure you will allow me to 
give him a very warm Christian welcome in your name 
on the present occasion. It is very possible—it is in 
the highest degree probable—that we shall not all con¬ 
cur with all the sentiments to which our friend Mr. Sen 
may feel it right to give utterance on this occasion, just 
he w^uld not coacui with an expression of til our 
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sentiments in regard tn religion; but In this country 
#e are accastomed-~at aft events many of us are accus¬ 
tomed, and the sooner all of us are accustomed the' 
better—to hear iritU respect and with candour opinions 
that differ from our own, and I am sure that Mr. Sen 
is the last man in the world who would willingly injure 
the feelings of any one of us in regard to truths In which 
we believe, and which we hold to be very dear. I feel 
tliat if I were in his country, and able to address his 
countrymen in their language, as he is to address mine 
in ours, I should think it a kindiiess to have the oppor¬ 
tunity afforded me of addressing his countrymen, and 
of having facilities for douig so offered me. And ao, on 
the broad Christian principle of doing unto, others *all 
things whatsoever I would they should do to me, I am 
very baopy to be in the position on this occasiwi to 
afford such facilities to Mr. S^n. I hope that his visit 
to our town will be of service to hi-nseJf and to us. He 
is a teacher, but, like every other teacher who ijnder- 
stands his office and fuliits it, he is a listener too. We 
may learn something from him ; he perhaps something 
from us. At all events, I hope that from his intercourse 
with us in Liverpool lie may not receive any impression 
unfavourable to the religion that we profess, but that, 
on the contrary, he may find, ns I trust he has found 
in other places, that notwithstanding the many diversi¬ 
ties that exist amongst Chnstian people in regard to 
doctrine and in regard to ordinances, yet still the reli¬ 
gion that we profess ts a religion the spirit and the 
practical tendency of which are to learn Christ, to love 
viu. 
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Christ, to live Christ, to labour for Christ; and 1 am 
persuaded that our friend hoiionis Cl'rist fur too iiighljr 
tp regard with feelings other than those of respect a 
religion that muy be summed up in three words, '*Christ 
is ail.” Receive, then, my dear sir, the t^S^tirance of our 
esteem, of our brotherly affection j for, to quote the 
laii«tuuge of one of the very earliest preachers of ChriS' 
tiauiiy, we too perceive that Qod i? *no fespecter of 
peisniis, but that in every nation he that feareth Him 
and worketh righteousness is accepted of Hin). And 
that you, sir, and that we all may be led further and 
further into tlie way of truti), and lio|d (In: truth made 
known to us in all driune'^, yet in nil charity—this 19 
out desire and our prayer to God. 

Mr. Sen' tlien delivered his sermon as follows 

“Verily I say unto you. Eveept ye bo converted, and be¬ 
come as little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom 
of heaven.”—Matt, xviii, 3. 

Nothing is so striking in the Gospel of Christ as the 
principle constantly and em[>hatically set foith of the 
absolute conversion and regeneration of tiiu heart. 
Christ oftentimes warns us against lioliow m ^rality. We 
are taught nut: to rest satisfied with delivering ourselves 
from particular vices and iinpnritie-. Nothing short of 
a thorough renunciation of .ill'manner of evil, nothing 
siiort of an absolute regeneration of tfie heart, will plea.se 
Christ, it is incon-iisient with the main and funda¬ 
mental principles of Christ’s ethics to rest satisfied with 
what the world calls virtue and honesty. There is a 
(dear liae of demarcation between the true principles of 
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Qospel ethics and those principles of dry morality which 
ftre oftentimes priued very highly hy worldly-minded 
men. If we are triithfui and honest, if we are meek 
And gentlC) if we do our business in this world according 
to principles of straightforwardness and veracity, we pass 
for good men, and perhaps great men, in the estimation 
of the world ; but such things will not avail to secure 
fdr us seats in the kingdom of heaven. In order to 

I 

enter God’s holy kingdom ve roust not only cast aside 
this vice, or that evil trait in our character, but we must 
thoroughly convert our hearts. There must be new life 
in us. The old m.an must be altogether put away, and 
our aspirations and feelings, our instincts and f>ur 
thoughts, must be regenerated. We must f>ot attempt 
to build virtue upon the old foundation of our animal 
nature, but we must annihilate the old nature, putting 
away all that is wrong and selfish and dishonourable in 
US, and enter into new regions of heavenly life. We 
must not try to bring down truth from God’s holy man¬ 
sions, and, with its aid, live in the midst of honesty and 
purity on earth, but we must enter into heavenly regions, 
and, while our bodies are on earth, our spirits must hold • 
conttnunion with our Heavenly Father. What is the 
condition, what is the true state, of regenerate life ? In 
the text I have just read it is said to be the state of 
child-like purity—“Except ye be converted and become 
as little childreti, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
Heaven.” The idea of manhood, the s rong character¬ 
istic which distinguishes men from children, is prid^ 
self'fcufBciency. Want of simplicity and of straighifor- 
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vardness also forms another characteristic of whnt,ive 
cal) manhood; but ive are iiv this passage strongly mid 
emphatically warned agaiost pride, agaii>s> want of sim¬ 
plicity and frankness. We must pull down onr pride 
and arrt^arrce, and become as little children. IVe must 
become as simple, as gentle, as meek, and as pure- 
hearted as Intle infants Tbe infant knows nothing irr 
tills world except its father and its mother; it lisps in 

f 

semi-articulate langoage with great tenderness the name 
of its father and its nrother, and it recognises them and 
them aJone. So must our hearts recognise our Heavenly 
Father as oor all in all. Tliere are, it is true, many rela¬ 
tionships OQ earth dear and near to ns, but our true 
relitionshTp^ owr abiding and eternal relationship, is that 
in which we stand to OUT Heavenly Father. TT'e child 
lecognises its parent, not ilirongh knowledge, not 
through philosophv, iiut in.stinrt’vely. So our hearts, 
in a state of regenerate existence, instinctively recognise 
the Thrine F.uher. Philosophy does not aid us, the 
help of scholarship is not iiece.ssary to ns ; but religious 
instincts at once help us to perceive that He vuho eiv 
compasseth us, and is with us in ottr downsitting an<l 
npti.sing, who feedeth irs and {wotectetli us, and wlio 
delivereth us from all'manner of sin and inii^tiitv, is 
really our Father and our Fiiend for time and for 
eternity. 

There is another rlwrfacterislic of little children ; 
they are guileless. The world’s temptations have no 
mfluenre on them, for tliey know not the leiuptatioss of 
tba fieah. The little iuftuit look^ about and sees the 
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riches Riidtreasares of the world, but its artless, guileless 
heart knows uot what temptations are. Between the 
grass that fadeth ithd withereth and is trodden under 
feet by men, and the riches and treasures of the world, 
there is no distinction whatsoever in the eye of the 
little infant. To the infant riches are nothing ; and so 
to the regenerate soul the riches and treasures of this 
world are as nothing. Not only dues the little child 
ignore riches and treasures, but they can exercise no 
ii)duence whatever on its tender heart. So with rege* 
nerate and pious sons of God : it is not with then) a 
work of struggle and difficulty to come away from the 
influence of temptations, to overcome them and jto 
become righteous. No ; temptations are not temptations 
to those who have been regenerated. In vain does the 
world ply the feelings and inclinations of the regenerate 
man with all its allurements and fascinations ; they fall 
flat upon his mind and heart He dues not for one 
moment feel moved or tempted ; and so with him there 
is no difficulty in overcoming these temptations. But 
those wlio have not been regenerated, those who desire 
to remain satistied with mere honesty and morality, have 
not only every day, but every hour of their existence, 
to wage unceasing war with the passions of the heart 
and the lusts of the flesh. We have always to struggle 
with temptations, and on eveiy occasion we have to 
‘Overcome them with the aid of conscience before we can 
unfurl the banner of victory in our hearts; but the re¬ 
generate man docs not go through these struggles. 
With him there is no difficulty, no warfare, but as bit 
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body fte^ly inhales the pure air ‘of God^s earth, so 
his soul freely and naturally tubalet the pure 
£vir of' God's kingdom. He is with God, and 
he Wvta in God. He is surrounded by God's 
holiness, by an atmosphere full of celestial parity^ 
and hia eyes naturally drink in God's light, and 
his heart naturally inhales purity. As children pass 
through tilts world without being moved or tempted^ 
and as there*cannot be any deftlemeut in their little 
minds, so must the regenerate man go through the 
thorny paths of this world without being defiled or crm* 
taminated by the sins of this world. Though, therefore, 
we are growuMip men, yat we should not boast of our 
wildom, of our virtue, of our sanctity. Kather let us 
poll down the edifice of arrogance and conceit which 
we have built up. Rather let us confess our unwotthi-* 
ness before God, and humble ourselves down to the 
dust under an overpower'ing consciousness of our sins 
and transgressions. Rather let us say we arc as little 
children* groping in the dark in the midst of a wilder* 
ness, in seatch of truth, in quest of God. Ten tiiousand 
temptations in horrid forms are every moment fii^liten* 
mg us, and in alluring forms every moment trying to 
entire us away from the^aths of purity } we have not 
energy or wisdom in us sufficient to overconte the 
influence of those temptations ; and if in the spirit of 
humility—of childlike hflmility—we fall down at the 
feet of our Heavenly Father, He will certainly Ixtve 
compassion and pity on us. And with child*Iike trust 
luay mt recognise Him as our only Father, and Masteri 
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snd Friend 1 May we be enabled to say that there is 
none ort earth and there is nothing in heaven that w« 
desire besides our God. Let our only desire be to live 
with our Father, as devoted and loving children wish to 
he always with their father. Let ua not fornt abstract 
conceptions of the Deity, but let us go to Him with 
hearts full of (iltal trust as little children. t.et us all 
feel that, wh.ttever our doctrinal differences may be, we 
are ciiildreu of the same FatliPr. When we^hoast of 
cur wisdom and scholarship, we are apt to enter into 
learned controversies and theological wranglings; but 
when we look upon ourselves as simply His children, 
of wlmt avail is theology before God? Every man who 
desires .and pants for adVnission into His jioly temple 
must show that his lieart has been cons'eVted. Let all 
men stand round His holy throne as little children, and 
when He sees that they are full of humility and child¬ 
like trust and simplicity, He shall spread his holy king¬ 
dom amongst them all, recognise them as His children, 
and make them into one everlasting family. All nations 
tfre pressing forward to that kingdom of heaven which 
is yet to come, for the Lord’s kingdom i<« not behind, 
but before If we have conscience within ns and a 
thorough dependence on God's all-conquering grace 
—if we believe, as we ought to believe, that He will 
save the prodigal son, and will receive him back if he is 
penitent and prayerful—then let us no longer despair, 
let us not faint or falter, but let us steadily march on, 
singing the name of our holy Father, and with heaigs 
full of humility and meekness and gentleness, advanc* 
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dRil3r ifl order that we may all enter into His holy king* 
dom. ‘Then there shall be no sorrow, no sighing, no 
controversy, no sectarianism, but all shall be received 
by God because of their conversion, because of their 
regeneration. Let us pray, then, to the Father of mercy 
for oifr regeneration, for the absolute purification and 
sanctiftcation of our hearts. 

Before closing the service, the Rev. Mr. Brown said 
he was ;ure the congregation would agree with him in 
regretting that Mr. Sen had been so brief in bis very 
admirable discourse upon the important text which he 
selected as the topic of his remarks. However, he knew 
tha^ Mr. Sen was sufTeiing under some measure of 
fatigue and.of indisposition, otherwise they would all of 
them have been deiiglued if he had extended to double 
nr tieble the length at winch he had spoken the utter* 
ance of such sentiments as those to which they liad had 
the very great pleasure of listening. He knew that it 
would be offensive to his friend in his presence if he 
were to say more. He rejoiced very much in having 
had the opportunity not only of hearing him himself, 
but of affording a number of the people of this tovvn an 
opportunity of doing so, and he hoped many of them 
would avail themselves'of the opportunity of hearing 
Mr. Sen in the hall of the Liverpool Institute on the 
following evening. 

On Monday evening, June 37th, Mr. Sen delivered a 
lecture at the Mount-Street Institute, on “The Religioua 
and Moral Position of India.” The Mayor, Mr. 
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Alderman Hubback, presided, and the audience, which 
was a very large one, eon»prtsed members of most of 
the religions communities of Liverpool. The lecture 
wfts very warmly received. At a smaller meeting held 
on the following day, he gave an address of a .somewhat 
similar nature, but as the occasion had a peculiar 
character of its own, the original report is here preserv¬ 
ed without abridgment. 

There was a highly interesting rcene last evening, 
Tuesday, June 28, in that beautiful sylvan dell on the 
southern skirt of Livernnol, which is appropriately 
known as the Dingle. Some six to eight hundred 
persons, whose aspect betokened that prosperity had 

i 

raised them above the needy, wa$re-paid classes, assem¬ 
bled in the dell which opens upon the river, and 
grouped themselves op the grassy slope in a knot 
around a swarthy evangelist from the far E.ist, who h.sd 
come to tell the white rulers of his nttive India of the 
progress of a momentous, albeit sul)t!e, reformation 
which is going on amoivgst the one hundred and eighty 
millions of bis kindred. Tl.ihoo Keshub Ciiander Sen, 
the leader of the new religious movement in India, is a 
•emarkable man. His appeaninoe is striking, and, from 
an English point of view, is exceedingly intellectual and 
preposeessing; and, moreover, his manrter and hrs 
matter in speaking alike comrnand respectful atteniion. 
Attired in a costume which is more European than 
Hindu, added to his sharp, earnest, intelligent face, his 
nationality is not very apparent at a glance. As a 
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spealcer, his style is simple Atid naturul; his pronuncia¬ 
tion of English is pure and exceedingly pleasing) being 
free from any taint of foreign accent^ he is a thorough 
master of the grammatical structure of our language, 
apt ill the use of its idioms, and apparently superior to 
what in his case might be an excusable weakne'is for the 
excessive ornateness of Orientalism. Indeed, the short 
address which he gave in the Dingle, in the sober calm 
of tile gtpaming, and amid the charming woodland envi¬ 
ronment, was fully worthy of the earnest and hearty 
attention with which the still multitude hung upon his 
words. The old days of the wandering apostles seemed 
to, be revived in the scene. The address, which is 

i 

interesting,, politically as well as rcHgiously, is given 
below, exactly as delivered, in order to afford a fair 
index to the mind of India’s greatest native apostle. 
After a few words of introduction from the Rev. C* 
Beaid, Unitarian minister, the speaker whom all Imd 
come out to hear stood forward, and, looking in silent 
contemplation on the crowd for some minutes, he com¬ 
menced iiis address in a quiet, unimpassiuned manner 
and clear ringing voice. 

Mr. Sen sipologizeii, in a serio-humorous str.xin. for 
his then slate of health being unequal to the strain of 
much talking. The British people, he said, generally 
showed Utile compassion f«>r the nhysical weaknesses of 
foreigners, as John Bull wished rather to “lionize” them 

Whenever they could be got hold of. We are engaged 

; 

in India, he said, in a very great work-—a wnrk which 
Hi deveil^ing itself year after year with increasing sue- 
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ces^; and 1 beliere thiu through tl^is work and its 
results, India and England tyill be drawn into closer 
iittercotirse tjrith each other. For the Church which I 
represent has in it the elements of all that is good and 
■great in onr country, and of alt that is good and 
great in yoor country. It is the necessary result of 
English education. It may be described as the product 
of Engii.sh enlightenment. The Brahmo Somaj, oc 
National Theisiic Church of India, has been made to 
grow on Indian soil through the reforming, civilizing, 
and enlightening agencies which are at work in that 
country quder the British Government. But viewed 
from another standpoint, it will present to your eyes ajl 
the good influences which are found in Hindu books 
and in Hindu {n.stitutiuns. Thus in the myst&rious i^ay; 
of God’s providence, this institution, the Theistic 
Ci)urch of India, pnites the good things of the two 
nations, and forms them into one harmonious whole; 
so tiiat the more this tn.stitution progresses, tiie more 
we shall hope fqr the future of out country, and the 
mere we sljall hope to receive aid from you, which I 
hope also yqu will extend to us tyhen yon knoty the 
actual position and future prospects of this institution.. 
('Hear, hear, and applunse.) The great ohjeot we have 
in view is of course to deliver our country fri)n> idolatry 
and caste, and the many pcrniciQns social institutroQf 
from which India has fulfer,ed for many penturies. let 
carrying on this work, i^e always try, in the first 
instance, to educate and Qhf people, for ft 

always sure tliat if we |CfQ ^y the firm substratum a 
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tboroiieh, lit}eraly sound English education, and if 

A I 

uprear on that the edidce of national reformation, we 
havano doubt that that edifice will be firm, strong, and 
lasting. (Applause.) The more we educate our people 
the mure naturally do they take in every kind of reform 
—« 50 c[a 1 , moral, or religious. The best missionary in 
India is English education. (Applause.) English schools 
and colleges are destroying idolatry, and paving the way 
for true reformation, so that if you help us in pro- 
mutitig Englibh education and diffusing its blessings far 
and wide among the males and the females, among the 
rich and the pour, the high and the low, you will do us 
valuable service. One thing, therefore, Ij ask of you, 
and that is, to strengthen our hands by means of your 
sympatliy and' co*opera:ion, that we may be enabled to 
promote sound liberal education among all classes of 
the Hindu population. Especially I would invite your 
attention to the work of the education and improvement 
of woman in India ; for you must all admit that Eng¬ 
land would never have been what she is except for the 
education and improvement and emancipation of 
woman. If you give our ladies sound liberal education, 
you will give them that liberty which they ought to 
enjoy, and ail the blessings of pure enlightenment and 
reformation. And when the ladies understand their 
duties and responsibilities, they will try to bring up their 
children in the love of truth and the love of God, so 
that not only vih you o{>en up the gates of true reform¬ 
ation, but you will perpetuate and render lasting all the 
worlts that ypu bgve commenceil; y.ou viH prevent 
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the rtiing generation from going back to idoiatrj^ and 
superstition ; by giving India good mothers and good 
wives you give India lasting! reformation. There is 
another thing to which I should like to draw your 
attention, and that is the debasing and iniquitous sys¬ 
tem of liquor traffic that has been going on in our 
country for many years. (Applause, and some cheering.) 
Even the worst enemies of my country will admit that 
the 'Hindus, whatever their defects and shortcomings, 
and sins may be, are pious and devout, meek and 
gentle, simple and abstemious. He therefore sins 
against man and God who encourages or promotes, 
directly or indirectly, intemperance and drunkenness 
amongst the natives of India. 1 am sorry^ to say that 
the British Government stands convicted before God 
on account of having kept up this iniquitous traffic, and 
thereby effected Che moral and spiritual destruction of 
thousands of souls in our country. Not only does the 
system debase the people, degrading them mentally and 
morally, but it has actually been the cursed instrument 
of killing and sacrificing the lives of many energetic and 
^romisinq young men in the country. 1-am glad to say 
that in all places I .have up to the present moment 
visits in England, I have received enthusiastic cheers 
whenever I hcve protested against the liquor traffic and 
opium traffic in India ; and I hope the strong tide of 
public English opinion will nAt rest in this country, hut 
will go forth increasing its power, and in an impetuous 
and strong current go into our country and influence 
the British Government there. (Applause.) Ihopetb'e 
IX. 
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May God be with you, and may He tje with as, that 
there may be harmony between the two nations that by 
mutual co-operation we may help each other, and bring 
about the material and moral well-being of the two 
nations t (Loud applause.) 

The Rev. John Kelly (Independent), in moving a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Sen, said he supposed it would be 
very difficult to convene together such a number of 
persons with such a variety of opinions on many matters, 
and yet 6e ventured to affirm that they would all concur 
in the practical address to which they bad just listened. 
He said it was their duty to unite as far as they could in 
endeavouring to help their friend to attain the great 
object be had in view, as nothing could be of more im¬ 
portance than putting an end to many of the practical 
evils that existed in India, some of which had been 
maintained by the British Government. 

The Rev. C. Wicksteed (Unitarian) seconded the 
motion, and, in doing so, offered a hearty welcome to 
Mr. Sen. 

Mr. Sen, in responding to the vote, which had been 
carried by acclamation, said :—1 am much gratified by 
the ltindne<is with which you have heard me. 1 hope 
I shall never forget the interesting gathering which J 
h.ive witnessed this evening. (Applause.) 

The assemblage then dispersed. 

After this addrc'-s, Mr. Sen^s strength broke down 
under the long strain of fatigue consequent upon m.iny 
weeks of incesunt mental exertion, and be had a severe 
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Bttack of vertigo on the brain. The intelligence reached 

India through newspaper reports, and caused the utmost 

* * 

anxiety to his 6imily and friends. ( 4 ot being able to 
ascertain the exact nature of the complaint, they tele- 
graphed to the Rev. Mr Spears, Secretary of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, who was kind 
enough to send an immediate reply, which greatly re¬ 
lieved their anxiety. Mr. Sen’s friends felt profoundly 
grateful for the kind message, and for the care^taken of 
him daring his illness. Absolute rest was ordered for 
him by his medical advisers, and all his remaining pro¬ 
vincial engagements were unavoidably cancelled. He 
iVas most hospitably and kindly nursed at the house of 
W. Dawbarn, Esq., of Aigburth, Liverpool, where’ he 
remained till the 14th of July. He then returned to 
London, but was obliged to be very sparing of his 
strength during the remainder of his stay in England. 


A MEETING TO FORM A THEISTIC 

ASSOCIATION. 


Wednesday, July 20, tSfO. 

A MEKTiNO was held at the Freemasons' Hall, Great 
Queen Street, on Wednesday, July 20, 1870, at 7 P. u., 
for the purpose of definitely constituting a Theistic 
Association in London. 

William Shaen, Esq., was voted ’to the chair. The 
objects of the proposed Sodety will appear from the 
following resolutions passed at the meeting ■ 

r 

"That, in (he opinion of this meeting, it is desirable to 
form a Society to unite men, notwithstanding any dtSerencaa 
in their religious creeds, in a common effort to attain and 
diffuse punty of Spiritual life by (1) investigating religious 
truth, (3) cultivating devotional feelings, and (5) furthering 
practical morality. 

"That, in the opinion of this meeting, it is desirable that 
the Society should correspond without delay with similar 
societies in India, America, Gennany, France, and else* 
where, assuring them of our sympathy and fellowship." 

In introducing the Resolution with which he was 
entrusted Babu Keshub Omnder Sen said 

Sir ,—1 have always felt strongly the importance and 
necessity of establishing spiritual fellowship and unioa 
among all cla.sses and races of men. That there should 
be political an(} social differences among manVind is 
not at all surprising; but that men ami women should 
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ilght with each other in the name of religion and God 
is really painful and surprising. The true object of 
religion is to bind mankind together, and to bind them 
all to God. If we see that in the name of religion, men, 
instead of promoting peace on earth and good-will 
among men, are trying to show their antagonism and 
animosity towards each other, then certainly we must 
stand forward with our voice <A protest, end say chat 
religion is defeating its own legitimate object. 1 have 
always been distressed to find in my own country how 
many of the Hi ndu sects in India light with each other, 
and how they combine to war with Mahometans and 
Christians, whom they look upon and bate as their 
enemies. It is far more painful to see how, that spirit 
of bitterness and sectarian antipathy has been persist¬ 
ently manifested towards the Hindus by many profess¬ 
ing Christians. None preached so eloquently and so 
ably the doctrine of the true love of God and the love 
of man as Jesus Christ. It is, therefore, extremely 
unpleasant to us to see Chose who profess to be his dis¬ 
ciples hate the Hindu as a heathen wlio has no hope of 
salvation, and who has not one single spark of truth in 
his own mind. Narrowness of heart has oftentimes its 
origin in narrowness of creed. Men hate each other, 
'men contaminate their hearts with sectarian bitterness, 
because they believe that there is no truth beyond the 
pales of tbeir own denominations and churches. Tbit 
is a fatal mistake, and to this may be attributed all those 
feelings of bitterness and mutual recrimmation which 
have converted the religious world into a painful scene 
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Of wa^ and even bk>odthed. Rdigton is essentfa% 
univeMal. If God is our common Father, H‘8 truth is 
'our cOrnmon property. But the religious world Oiaybe 
likened to a vast market, where every religious sect sells 
only a portion of truths Religion is many-sided { but 
each iadividual, each nation, oftentimes adopts and 
represents only one side of religion. In different times 
and in' diffe-ent countries, therefore, we see not the 
entire religious life of humanity, but only partial reli* 
gious life. The Hindu represents religion in his own 
peculiar wayj the Christian in his Tlie men of the 
first century represented religion in their own way, ac¬ 
cording to the circumstances in which they lived ; and 
so'the nien.who are blessed with modern civilization 
represent religious life in their own way. If we desire 
to adopt religious life in its entirety and fulness, we 
must not, we cannot, reject or ignore any particular 
nation Or any branch of God’s vast family. If we em¬ 
brace all nations and races; if we can take in all 
religious scriptures, all so-called sacred writings; if we 
are prepared to do honour to all prophets and the great 
men of all nations and races ; then certainly, but n.'it 
till then, can we do justice to univetsal and absolute 
religion as it exists in Gol. To pi'ove true to Him, to 
prove true to humanity, we must do justice to all the 
departments of man's religious life as they are mani- 
Tested in different ages and in different parts of the 
world. The English Christian has no right to bate the 
Hindu 'heathen’; nor lias the Hindu heathen any 
rijght to treat the English Christian with sectarian anta- 
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ftonUni and hatred. They muit embrace each oUter io 
the fulneH of truth and in the fulness of brotheriy love. 
I rejoice heartily to see such a thing foresbadoved in 
the constitution of the Society about to be organised. 
1 feel that modem nations and races are getting their 
eyes opened to the catholicity of true religion) after 
centuries of spiritual despotism and sectarian warfare. 
Men are beginning to feel that, in order to be true to 
nature and true to God, they must cast away |ectarian< 
ism, and protest against spiritual tyranny, and kiss free¬ 
dom and peace. The object of this resolution is to 
bring together religious men in India, America, Get- 
many, France, and in other parts of the world, into one 
Monotheistic brotherhood, so that they ma^ all rec’og- 
nise, love, and worship God as their common Father. 
The time has come when such a movement ought to be 
prActically orgiiuized, when ail nations and races should 
be brought together into one fold. English Christians 
ought to extend their right hand of fellowship to my 
countrymen, and my countrymen ought to extend their 
right hand of fellowship to all those who stand beyond 
the pales of Hindu orthodoxy; so that, while they 
dider from each other on certain dogmatic questions of 
theology, they may still recognise each other as brethren, 
and show their preparedness to vindicate the unity of 
the human race in the face of the existing conflict of 
theological opinions and dogmas. It is impossible to 
cstablisli unaniniitv of opinion among mankind, and 
those who have tried'to bring about sufh unanimity 
have always - failed. I hope, therefore, the friends and 
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promafteri of tht« movement will not commit th&t grettf 
mistake. Let individual libertjr be recognised : let irt- 
dividvttil rights be fullf vindicated and respected j but 
still lU the same time, while we recognise differences </( 
dpinion, let us feel, and let us declare, that it is possible 
to have a common platform of action,' where we 
can exchange our sympathies with each other at 
brethren. 

There is another mistake which I hope this Society 
will not commit, and that t$, to assume an arrogant andf 
hostile attitude towards existing sects. We should 
always assume a humble position. We must stand at 
the feet of all those who have gone before us, who have 
left for our«enjoyment precious legacies of religious life 
and religious thought. All honour to such men Hin¬ 
dus, Christians, Chinese, Buddhists, Greeks, and 
Romans—men of all nations and races—men of all 
ages—who have in any way laboured successfully to 
promote the religious and moral and social amelioration 
of mankind, are entitled to the undying gratitude of all 
succeeding ages In organizing a Society like that 
whose formation we contemplate at present, we feel 
morally constrained to honour those spiritual and moral 
benefactors to whom we owe “a debt immense of end¬ 
less gratitude.” At their feet we sit to-day, and to them 
We desire to offer our hearts^ thanksgivings, and we 
desire to recognise them individually and unitedly, as 
our friends and brothers, who have directly or indirectly 
brought us Into that position in which we feel enabled 
to pitablish and organize a Society like tbit. It is on 
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aeeoiint of the tight frhtch we hsve received from theqi 
tbroitgh succeedin|( generetioos that we are prepared to 
come forward to>aight and stand before the world as a 
'Inetstic brotherhood. We cannot dishonour them ; 
though they belong to different nationalities, though 
they may be of different times and races, we cannot for 
one moment dishonour them. We cannot with pride 
and arrogance say we do not owe anything to the 
Christian Scriptures, wc owe nothing to the^,Hindu 
Scriptures, we owe nothing to Confucius. We owe 
much to all these sources of religious revelation and 
inspiration. Our attitude, therefore, must be an atti¬ 
tude of humility towards those who have gone before, 
an attitude of thankful recognition: and towards 
existing Churches also we must assume the same atti¬ 
tude. If there are frieqds around us who think it their 
duty to criticize severely our proceedings, to hold us up 
to public derision and contempt, they are quite wel¬ 
come to do so i but let us not, as members of this 
Sc>ciety,for one moment cherish in our hearts unbrotberly 
feelings against theip. Our mission is a mission of love, 
and good-wilt and peace. We do not stand forward to 
&n the ffarqf of religious animosity, but our desire is to 
extinguish the flame of.sectarian antipathy, so far as it 
is possible for us to do so. We go forth as ministers 
of peace; we shall love all sects. Christians and Hindus 
we shall look upon as brothers, as children of the same 
Father. Their books we shall read with profound 
reverence; their priests we shall honour^with thanks- 
livings ; and tq all t4ose us who desire to tieet 
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US «a nubo iriio have no hopes of salvetioa, even to then, 
we mint show chsrity and brotherly love. 1 iiope, 
therefoio, not a single member of this Society will ever 
think it-right or honourable to manifest a bitter spirit .of 
sectarianism towards any religious denomination. There 
are in England at present, I understand, nearly three 
hundred religious sects into which the Christian Church 
has been divided. That such a thing should exist in 
the midst of Christendom is indeed painful, I may say 
frightfid. Let us do all in our power to bring together 
these various religious denominations. I do not see 
why we should not exercise our influence on Chrietian 
miuiiters to exchange pulpits with each other. Why 
shbuld not the people of one congregation visit the 
ehurch of another congregation ? Why should not the 
various preachers of the Christian Churches try to 
bamiontte with each other ? Christian people some* 
times go the length of thinking that the whole of religious 
life is monopolized by themselves. During my short 
stay in this country 1 have been struck with the fact 
that English Christian life, however grand and glorious 
it may be—and it certainly is so in many of its aspects 
and features—is sadly, deficient in devotional fervour 
and enthusiasm ; deficient in feelings such as those 
which a deep and trustful reliance upon a personal and 
ioving God alone can inspire, support, and sustain. 
Something like that is td be found in India, t do 
'honestly believe that in India there is such a thing as 
spirituality. In England there is too much materialism. 
That is my honest conviction. If England and India 
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IMM-CO iitii«s md Kostve front Md) oth* 4^ food 
tUcNM* ought to ceoeive from eoeh otlMo ahoiild 
bo Able to form o true Cbutdi, where spirikuet iervotA: 
and the actHrhy of material civUtsMion would haimo- 
nice, and form the unity d religiom life. Whetber, 
therefone, we come to Bngtend, America, Germany, or 
IPranoe, or any other country where similar religious 
movementc are gwng on, we aek them to co«operate 
With ua; we ask the whole world to treat us as fellow* 
dieeiples, to gire unto us all the good things they possess 
and enjoy for our benefit, that we may thus collect 
materials from all existing chitrches and religious deno¬ 
minations, in order, in the fulness of time, to crmstruct 
and uprear the future Church of the world. * 

I have always been an advocate of the'glwious pria* 
dpie of religion which is summed up in these two gred 
doctrines, the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man : and so long as 1 am enabled to work, wbetber 
here or in my own country or elsewhere, it shall be my 
duty to speak, and feel, and labour in such a way that 
not only my own countrymen may, under the guidance 
of God's spirit and with God's help, be brought into one 
fold, but that all nations and races, so far as is possible 
with my humble resources and powers, may be influ- 
ehce^ to feel the necessity of forming themselves into 
one vast family. Oh ! may that blessed day soon come 
when the Mrth, untrod by sect, or creed, or clan.. shall 
Own the two great principles-^the universal Fatherhood 
of God and die brotherhood of man! 1 beg to propose 
fhis resoluUoQ to the meeting {—"That, in* the opinion 
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of ttais ntettng, U is dostrabls tbfti the Society sboultf 
correspond without deUiy with similer loc^ties la Iikdie, 
Amekica, Germany, France, end ekywhere, suuring 
then! of our sympathy And friendship.” 




fcpfefecft At THE VKJtdRlA DISCtJSSION 
SOCIETY ON WOMEN IN INDIA. ‘ 


Monit^i August /, 1S70. 

At the motitbly meeting of the Victoria DijCUBsion 
Society, held at the Architectural Gallery, Conduit 
Street, London, on Monday, August i, 1870, the chair 
tras taken by Baboo Keahub Chunder Sen. 

Miss Wallingtou read a paper entitled, '^Woaeo as 
they are supposed to be, and women as tjiey are,"— 
which was followed by | liiKUSSiGn In wbico MTeraf 
gentlemen and ladles took part. Miss Faith&ill then 
reminded the meeting of Mr. Sen’s efforts for the good 
of his own country, especially with respect to women, 
and 'Concluded by saying, “I may therefore state on 
behalf of this Society, that we await with extreme inter- 
est the statement which Mr. Sen has kindly promised 
to make to us respecting the condition of women in 
India ; and we shall greatly value his opinions as to the 
best method of forwarding their moral and intellectual 
enlightenment.” (Cheers.) 

The Chairman, who was warmly received, said 
It may appear somewhat singular that a Hindu should 
preside at a meeting of your Society. It has been said 
that my countrymen altogether deny the rights and 
privileges of women. Now I do not think that lucb a 
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is trae, although I behere there are eertain 
facts cmnected with the present state of Hindu societT* 
which may justify some measure of reproach of this 
kind. India to^y is not what she was in ancient 
tiiTies, and if we see anything i» India which is ntd, 
painful or discouraging, we must not rush to the coo> 
clusiofs that Indian society is ^together depraved. 
Time was when men and women freely mixed with each 
other in society in India, when celebrated ladies solved 
mathematical problems, and evinced the d e epest inter¬ 
est in matbeoMtics and science geneially; when 
Hindu Indies entered into interesting conversations with 
their husbands on religious and moral questions, and 
when ladies not only received high education^ but even 
4 -amafiocvwd’aad selected husbands fot themselves! 
(Laugbter.V But those days are gone. However, Ti is 
quite clear that in ancient tines Indsan wometx some¬ 
times en^y a« amount of liberty wMeb would not be 
considered quite warruntable in civiliaed Eog^widat tbft 
present moment. Hindu society is now in a sad con¬ 
dition owing to idolatry and caste^ aiMS a nnreber bf 
most demoralising aiyj mischievous social cnstoms and 
institutions. The people, both men and wonaen„ have 
fallen iMo a low state, so much so that it is impossible 
to rect^ise in the modern Indian the noble sool of the 
ancimt Hindu^ What do we see io India to-day? You 
^ee Brahmins who have more than seventy wires. There 
is a humorous popular drama in Bengal, in which one 
of these husbands of seventy wives it represented as 
paasiog through the streets one day» and meeting a bi<v, 
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who appTOftchM him Md addresses him at 'lathet.f 
The oid mao» confauoded a&d somewhat ind^nant, 
denies bts fatho^iood, bac the boy persereres in his 
statement. At last it strikes this old Brahmm that it 
may after all be true, and he instantly ref«s to a bundle 
of papers which be always takes care to carry about 
with him, and goes through the long list of his wives, 
tmtil he is satisfted that the statement made by the boy 
is true. There » auother injurious custom^ which 
makes an old man of eighty marry a little girl of five 
years. This is shocking and pernicious in the extreme, 
but such things are common in Bengal, and in other 
parts of the country. Then there is the custom which 
prevents a Hindu widow from remarrying. Once' a 
widow, she is ever a widow. Not only is*she not allow¬ 
ed to marry again, but she has to. pass through endless 
mortificattnns and penanees of the most painful charac¬ 
ter. Her condition is really pitiable, and excites the 
commiseration of every feeling heart. Thos the mar¬ 
riage caserns which prevail in India are injurious in a 
vVriety of ways. Immediate reform is needed. Widows 
must be allowed to remarry, and to have the privileges 
which are accorded to them in other countries. They 
must not be made to submit by force and pressure to a 
state of things nbi^ they do not themselves like, but 
which, for the sake of attaining a false heaven, they so 
often submit to. The custom of early marriages ought 
to be abolished, and men and women should be permit¬ 
ted to marry only when they are of marriageable age. 
Bigamy and polygamy should be suppressed, if possible, 
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fVs seeit to* }&mei}UbIe extent in Bengftl, but in the 
Pun/Al^ uid Bombayi and to tome extent in Madrair 
Ibe Mroneu enjoy a Urge anount of Kberty. Tbongb 
Ihere are some very sad tbingi connected with the 
ipresent condition of female society iu India, 1 am 
bound to say that there are some very good tilings alto 
to be found amid the relics of ancient feonale society. 
There are arts and sciences vrhich prove that ancient 
flindu ladies were truly great and noble. As regards 
devotion to the husband, I do not think they yield to 
any nation on earth, and in regard to modesty, gentle' 
ness, serenity of temper, and absolute devotion to the 
interests of the husband, even at the present moment 
in^lndia these characteristics are still preserved. In 
promoting the reformation of Indian female character 
it is necessary then that we should gather together, and 
nut neglect, these good materials. With all my respect 
and admiration for civilization as it prevails in England, 
1 have always been foremost in protesting against the 
demoralization of India by importing English customs 
into it. (Cheers.) Though 1 can respect learned;; 
intelligent, philanthropic and generous-hearted ladies 
in England, I could not for one moment penuade my¬ 
self to believe that for the interest of India I ought to 
introduce their peculiar customs and usages. The 
growth pf society must be indigenous, native, aud natu¬ 
ral. (Hear, hear.) Foreign customs must not be forced 
upon us. Our women have elements of character which 
are really noble and good, and these ought to consth 
tuts the ba'sis upon which we should raise the 
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mperetracture of raforowd female society. (Cheers.) 
It has beeo aeid that voraeQ in Eogiand should not 
have what are caHed womea'e rights, and this evening 
1 have had fee opportunity of listenmg to the arguments 
on both sides. I feel puuled, and, perha|M, I may say 
wife Sir Roger de Coverley, mudi may be said on both 
sides. We feould not certainly keep up that unpleasant 
agitation which many people seem to delight in. We 
should express our feelings without bitterness or animo<- 
lity. If women think it is their doty to do certam 
things, why should men seek to prevent them ? 
(Cheers.) Men do tK>t wish that women should at all 
interfere with their freedom of action; then why should 
women allow men to interfere with theirs ? As to the 
question whether men ere morel'y a»perioV to womerr, 
or wommi morally superior to men, I say still, much 
may be said on both sides. Let us settle the matter by 
admitting that men are superior in some respects, and 
women superior in others. (Laughtm- ) That 1 think 
would be an an)ical^e settlement of the whole matter. 
In all that is manly aud vigorous men excel, and must 
eontintie to excel, but in all that is soft, and tender, and 
gentle, women roust continue to surpass men. It is 
the combination of the various elemenu that constitutes 
true manhood. It is in the union of these qualities 
that tme moral excellence is to be found. (Applause.) 
1 would proscribe and denoOnee class legislation and 
dais agitation. Why should we get up an exclusive 
movement for the purpose of obtaining women^s rights, 
• 0 <caUed } If women are fit, they must have tbeir 
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rights fta4 privileges. I do aot see wbf th«^ rtronld lb# 
excluded frcm positions which they are etftiUed tor 
which they ere fitted to occupy. U they are aoft 
they ought not to occupy them, but if they are fit, then, 
let their fitness bw proved, and vindicated rad dedared 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. It has 
heed said that man is a dotm, and womad simply ad 
adjective that agrees with the noun. I believe, how* 
ever, the case is otherwise. Whatever the theory may 
be, practically man is a noun, and a ifotfn of the mascu¬ 
line gender; but he is a noun in the objective ca«9 
governed by the active verb womarr. (Laughter.) Prac¬ 
tically womeu govern men all over tbe world. Vou ot 
I may not admit it openly, and some of you may make 
veh<m)ent prothstAtioiis w tiie curttrary, bu* wlmt is the 
actual state of things 7 In India, ninety-nine huebwndc 
out of every hundred are practically governed by their 
wives. Is not that tbe case in England too, and in alt 
civilized and refined countries 7 From early infancy to 
mature age, the tnfiitence of mother, sister, wife, and 
female society generally, has always continued to be 
felt and prized. ? By their gentle, soft, sweet temper, 
women exercise an irresistible influence over men. Tf, 
then, we must be governed by women, are We to he 
governed absolutely in all matters 7 No. In those 
things wherein man excels woman, let num’s voice be 
heard; where woman exeels man, let her voice ha 
beard. The true prosperity of society depends on the 
hanpony of the sexes. It is necetsary, therefore, whe- 
IbftT we look to India or to England, that we should 
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ftlfrayi try to briog^ feogdth«r, and i^loar ^«Ea to 
c<»^ etch otWs mMtmU, to tiut in the end we 
noey bewe ibe vidtuble nAggMttoos eed (Im active phi> 
UmhK^c iabpun of both. I wish to eay a few word* 
laorB About lodm before I rettune toy ecat. 1 am glad 
yoa bahe given me the O{^>ortucutf of addretaing you, 
for thw b a ladie*' society. I want your help. I have 
addressed meetings of men in various parts of the 
country, and have besought them as humbly as ( could 
possibly do to help India I now have the honour to 
oHkke an urgent yet humble appeal to you English* 
women—I may lay English sisters. I sincerely apd 
earnestly call upon you to do all in your power to effect 
the elevation of Hindu women. I dare saj^ many of 
you have read io books in what way Hindu women may 
be helped by you. The best way in which that help 
can be given is for some of you to embark on the 
grand and noble enterprise of going over personally to 
jtbac great country, and looking after the state of things 
there. A noble-mi^ed and kind-hearted lady went to 
Iddia a few years ago in order to promote the work of 
female education. Miss Carpenter*s name is familiar to 
yens all. Why should not some of you follow her praise* 
worthy example 7 | say this because the work that 
requires your aid and co-operation is urgent. At the 
present moment a thousand Hindu bouses are open to 
receive and welcome English governesses—well-trained, 
accomplished English ladies, capable doii% good to 
their Indian sisters, both by instruction and personal 
pjfao^le. ^d what sort of education ^o we expeff 
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reapond to the eloquent appeal which the Chairmaa 
had made, she would be only too happy tq r«ceiv« 
communications. 



iKtERVIEW WITH THE QtfEEK. 


Saturday^ August rj, i 8 jO' 

Mr. Sen bad the honor of a private interview with 
hia sovereign on Saturday, the ijtb August. On the 
9th the Duke of Argyll wroto to him the following 
message :—“Dear Mr. Sen,—Col.Ponsonby, the*Queen’s^ 
Private Secretary, has written to me that if you go down 
to Osborne on Saturday next, the 13th, Her Majesty 
jvill see you. 1 recotninend you to take tbe 8^10 a . ui. 
tr.tirr fronr Witerloo Bridge, to Southampton. There 
is a steamer in connection with the tram,•and you are 
landed at Cowes, whence you can take a fly to 
Osborne.” On the appointed day Mr. Sen accompanied 
by an English friend, proceeded to Osborne. On teach¬ 
ing tbe royal residence he was very kindly received by 
Colonel Ponsonby, with whom he had a pleasant con¬ 
versation on several subjects, mostly relating to India, 
and particularly on the Native Marriage Bill, in which 
Colonel Ponsonby seemed to take much interest. Mr. 
Sen was then taken round tbe corridor to see the 
drawing-room and other elegant apartments, and a 
vegetarian luncheon was kindly provided for him. At 
the appointed hour he was taken to the drawing-room 
in which Ire was to see the Queen, where Her Majesty 
and the Princess Louise soon came in. Her Majesty 
expceased much satisfactioa at the pio^ss pf femala 
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education in India, aT>d the improrsinents made to 
several respects by her Indian subjects in consequence 
of the spMad of English education. She wm glad that 
the sut^ had been abulishet^ and she showed great 
concern for the nHserable condition Hindu wooden. 
Both the Queen and the Princess were glad to hear that 
India is a great deld for philanthropic labourir Aod that 
Mr. Sen had requested many of his lady friends m Eng> 
land to go thither to undertake the work of female 
education. Mr. Sen had brought with him two like* 
nesses of his wife, one of them being a large and deli^ 
cately painted photograph, showing the full Hindu 
dress. These portraits were giaciously accepted by the 
Queen and the Princess ; and Prince Leopold seat to 
request Mr. Sen's aut<^raph. 

On the 33 rd August, Colonel POnsonby wrote to Mr. 
Sen from Windsor, saying >*T can assure you that the 
Queen was much pleased with her converiation with 
you, and Princess Louise took much interest m the 
subject you spoke about.*' A few days afterwards the 
Queen and Princess Louise honored Mr. Sen by express¬ 
ing their desire^o have his photographs. Thek kind 
wish was conveyed to Mr. Sen in a letter from Major 
General Sir T. M. Biddulph, in which be said r—“He 
has been desired to intimate to him (Mr. Sen) that it 
would be gratifying to the Queen and to Princess Louise 
to possess Photographs of him if he would not object 
to sehd some.” Before Mr. Sen left England, the 
Queen further showed her kindness by presenting him 
with a large' engraving of herself, and with her two 
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^ooks (th« '^Earlf Years of the I^ioce Consort” and her 

Journal”), the value of which was enhanced 
by the following inscription in each volume, in her own 
hand-writing: “To Babu Keshub Cbimder Sen, from 
Vktoiia Rg. Sept., lSjo,” 



RECEPTIO.^ IN EDINBURGH. 


Friday, August /p, i8fo^ 

On Friday, August > 9 , Babu Keshub Chunder Sen 
delivered ao address, under the auspices of the Pltilo^ 
■ophical Institution, in Queen Street Hall, on the reli¬ 
gious and social condition of India. There was a 
crowded house to welconw hrm. Mr. William Smith, 
Vice-President of the Institution, occupied the chair; 
aad amongst th<»e ptesent Vere^Professor Swan, St. 
Andrew’s ; * Pt-ofessor Balfour, Rev. Dr. Cairns, Ber¬ 
wick ; Rev. G. D. Cullen, Rev. R. B. Drummond, Rev. 
Moody Black, of Benares; Dr. John Muir, Dr. Findln- 
ter, Dt. Littlejohn, Dr. Bishop, Bailie Miller,. Councillors 
Mossman and Bladworth, Mr. George Hope of Fenton- 
barns, Mr. J. Burnet, Advocate; Mr. D. Scoit-Mon- 
Crieff, W. S. > 'Mr. J. Gardiner, S.S.C.; Mr. C. Home 
Douglas, Mr. £. Baxter, Mr. T. Knox, Mr, W. 

Bell, Mr. Paul, &c. 

The Chairman said—-In the absence of Sir Alexander 
Giant, who had undertaken to preside on this occasion, 
it has unexpectedly devolved on me to take this 
chair, and to icurodupe to you persotsally one 
whom you must all know already by reputation—by 
the reputation of a noble and illustnous character. 
(Applause.) .VVe have bad many .’opportunities in this 
society of listeoiog to accounts of interaiting and 
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important acbieTements in scientific discoTery, tn histo¬ 
rical research, and in literary criticism; but never, 
until now, has an occasion been presented 10 us of 
hearing from (he lips o( one who is brmself directly 
engaged in the great work of which be is to speak, an 
account of what cannot be described as less than a 
national effort for the spiritual regeneration of a great 
heathen nation. (Applause.) We cannot wonder that 
throughout the southern part of the kingdoof our dis¬ 
tinguished visitor has been welcomed by a warm and 
sympathetic acclaim front all sections of the community, 
and that men of every shade of religious belief hare 
joined in offering him the right hand of fellowship. 
(Applause.) We in Scotland must tK)t ,be behind our 
southern friends in this good work of sympathy and 
encouragement. (Applause.) Scotland has many bonds 
of interest and attachment to India—>a Scot in India is 
almost a Scot at home—and we must endeavour tn 
make our illustrious friertd feel that here among thw 
• Scottish people, though far from his native land, he is 
not a stranger but a fellow-citixen. (Loud applause.)^ 
We aiuu show him, too, thttt we take a profound and 
sympathetic interest in the beneficent work m which he 
t» engaged—a work which stands in noble contrast with 
the shameful and revolting spectacle presented at this 
moment oo the Continent of Europe as the result of 
eighteen centuries of Christian civilization. (Applause.) 
If I may be permitted to recall the words which were 
addressed to you from this platform in November lasfe 
by eae £ 6 c whom, the hopes and disappoiolments of thia 
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were it bat the importation of foreign customs andf 
manners—>>f it were mereijr the outward and temporary 
gloss of borrowed cjvilization.i>lt is certainly interesting 
to see a number of flower-pots, but the question is—are 
the beautiful flowers that we see, permanent—have the 
plants struck their roots deep into the country's soil? 
Is civilization an indigenous growth of the country, or 
has it been forced upon the people of India ? Anything 
that is forced upon a nation, however good and grand 
it may be, does not and cannot last long. (Applause.) 
True reformation, in order to .be lasting, must come 
Trom within (Applause.) The English people are 
trying to carry into India the machinery of the present 
day with the view of more eflfectually and rapidly deve-' 
loping the'physical resources of the country; and 
thus able and efficient teachers are going forward with 
the view of cultivating the intellectual and moral re¬ 
sources of the country. The results already achieved 
are indeed wonderhil; but still the question stares us 
m the face, whether after all we have succeeded in 
planting in the country a radical and abiding civilizar 
tion Manylareapt to congmtalate tbemaelves on any¬ 
thing that is new and good ; but vre, natives ^ the 
country, must look into the depth of the matter. We 
cannot congratulate ourselves upon tliose excellent 
things which float alwars on tlie surface of society. We 
must go down in order to see whether there are pearls 
below. It is true that today India sits in a state of 
abject humiliation at the feet of modern nations and 
is contend to i^ceive lessons which she ought to receive. 
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which she c&onot reject for her own interest. But 
{resrterdaf, whet was she? Though in her infancy in 
relation to modern civilixation, she was in ancient times 
the parent of a more grand and sublime civilieation. 
When your ancestors were enveloped in the darkness 
of ignorance and barbarism, my ancestors boasted of a 
really grand ervilication. (Applause.) The ancient 
Hindus had a better literature, better scientific ideas, 
and better and purer social and domestic custogts and 
manners. They had better education and enlighten* 
ment amongst themselves, at least amongst the higher 
and middle classes. They had 'no idolatry—no idol- 
worship—no caste distinctions to fetter them—no priest¬ 
craft to keep them down in a state of spiritual destitb- 
tion and slavery. (Applause.) My countrymen in 
ancient times were famous for their philosophy and 
even theology. But to-day, India's face is changed. 
She is not now what she was centuries ago. Supersti- 

ft 

lious and^yidolatrous notions crept in. It was found 
tha^ the people could not be made to climb up to true 
conceptions of a personal and spiritual God, and hence 
idol-wu]^ 3 bip was invented and fabricated by crafty 
priests. ~ Distinctions of caste were established. The 
liberty which was accorded to women was withdrawn 
pndei the rule of the Mahometans, so oppressive and 
tyrannical they were. And so, in the course of time, 
ander an ignorant and bigoted priesthood, and under 
Mahometan misrule and oppression, even the last 
yestiges of the ancient civilization of India seemed weU 
^igh obliterated. So to-day India is looking<forvard 
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belp» in order that she majr regun herformer grealoeiiift 
In regard to India, therefore, you nratt oot look only 
into her condition to^ajr, hut trarel back in 
thousands 6f years, and see what she was In the andeat 
times of primitive Hindu siwtftKeity and parity. 
i(**H«ar,” and applaose.^ *£760 in the earliest books 
of the Hindus, the Vedas, which must be regarded M 
the earHest record of Aryan faith-^-even in tfwm yhti 
find glimpses of high moral and religious truths which 
are unmistakable-^not duly formed and organised reli* 
gious thought, but the crude instincts and aspirations 
of the human mind, in a state of religious inlaney, 
seeking after the Deity. **Who knows,” says the Rig 
Vedav "whence this manifold creation aprang? The 
gods themselves came later into being. Who knows 
from whence this great creation sprang? He from 
whom all this great creation came, whether His will 
created or was created, the Most High Seer that is in 
highest heaveo, He knows it—or perchance He knows 
jt not.” It has been said th.'it the Vedas teach nature- 
worship and V<^lythelsm; but it is clearly proved in 
many passages that the One True God was worshipped 
tntder different names—under the names of the various 
dmdes piwiding over the different departments of phy- 
fiteai nature, but still the same God. This will be 
avident to you from such'* passives as these :--*‘*Tbey 
called Him Indra, Mitra, Varuea, aitl Agnij*’ *'Tip4 
which is One the wise call by divers oaipes.” LetW 
ibp we fisd ^Mse crude ioslincis «od intgitioas tekiQ| 
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inkd •ma^ng 4 «IUHta ^ape; ftnd, eoraiog to the 
)Mer49e4ei, tadlod the Vwkou, 'which coatein *1101% 
die pfa^eophf of the eacient Vedic Scriptures, we fiad 
th* Hindu teiad bei already attained much clearer 
notkms <»f the One Creator of the umveree. In the 
early thecdogtcel Mate of Hindtiisni we eee only regue 
ideas scattered ahont here and there: but in the latet 
boeha of die Upaaithadt we find deuer ootiont and a 
BMre dbeetoped systen of theology* I do 1^ think 
there it anything in any other book which eui be com* 
Ittrtd to this :--'*Let ua endeaeour to know the Ruler 
of the tmhrerse, who is the God of gods, the .D^ of 
ddtiet, the Lord of lgrds>>^bove ail, who manifefts 
Himself, and is worthy of all reverence.” Pasiai^ea 
like these are clear an^ unmistakable proofs that the 
Hindus, m one time in the history of their religious 
development, did worship the One True God of the 
universe, and sot only theoretically but practically 
protested against and dyqoueced all manner of idolr 
worship. If, therefore, you wish to accuse my country' 
lien of being idolatrous and superstitious, you should 
lay the charge at the doors of modem Hindus. So far 
as my ancestors are concerned, I may say the>charge 
does not belong to them. (Applause.) And as in 
religion, so in morality. The ancient Hindus possessed 
a high standard of ethical rida% and always tried to 
carry out those principles into practice. Everybody 
knows that the Hindus are celebrated for their meek* 
Mfl, for their simplicity of chanmter, thfir devotiop to 
their resignation tp HU divipe « 3 ll, their der^ 

XU. 
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&itb m iatmoitt»lity, «tid coaitmt es^fiifOur ^ 
piwriddQ for fo« ftuw« life. Srery om lentyiHI iMt 
frbfttevM ihorteomings the Hinda miy tedft<j 4 g«B 
endeavotmog fo serve God m » gentle^ pioui* Mdl 
devottt spiriti and to pe r fo r m the duiMM of mnM 'tad 
domestic Kfe according to Hit «iU< '^Bverf botu tk nMK 
most be devoted to hit God; Whatever work be dota 
he must do unto the glory of God." (Apfriaoee.) If 
jmu admit that there was a pore religioik add pm* 
morality among the Hindus, you must lUso admit that 
the system of caste disttoctioas wae not known to my 
ancestoib. It is eaid,—**This » my foiend,>-4hat is not, 
—to counteth the man of narrow heart; but to men of 
large hearts all mankind arokiasmen.” (Applause.) 1 
hope I have conclusively shown there are truthSy tub> 
lime and practical, in the Scriptures of the Htodus, 
which we cannot hut revere. These constitute the pre^ 
doQS legacy wbiob our uKescors have bequeathed to 
us for enjoyment and use, and be is a traitor to his 
country and to hw noble ancestry who, being an-Indian, 
would cast away such preceptv—such noble and deep 
principles of^norality and religion, (Applause,) Thias 
in India, in the mrly books and institutioM of the 
Hindus, there is a lubetratuoi for future refuiMl as 
strong and firm as a rock. We find unmistakably the 
principles pure Tlwietic reiigioornidotoiali^j and 
the duty of all those who 'are trying to enhghteo, edu¬ 
cate, and civilise dwt great country oi^t to bh to 
hsthbliah modem civUintion upon a firm tad tadiUbtg 
Wdttald (ApfUtme.^*' TIm tauotry idU 



HWW liHiyirtgriTe» »£»«, addietod to a^sboow, may 
It^blit ttMm { aft« ft tioMS all that will be ffone-^ 
k la^lf b« oUof^or effaced. Bat if yoa auecsed io 
ittift»Kthiair Aa #oric of nsferanAion on the ptatform of 
iMitfppm 4 mtitteb and oatiOoat ideaa» and tf youeucceed 
fn MCaNifhing aH^titat la good aod gntod m England 
aid\B«CMMi' I* the heart of Indtei theb, I tay, the lAnk 
done ttilt leet for oenhitiea. (Api^eae.) India dill 
aemin trite graetneea and cseiHsatioa. if <Mi1y the basts 
An «hkh «e build tbhr vaat fitbarlc is oiukmei and firm. 
ABd ffseh « basis «e haTe la the great i4eaa<of the 
Itast. 

Bitt these great tdeu were swept aw«y fo» a tiaub 
As I have said, by Mahometan misrule,* and bf (hat 
tjrstem of idolatry mid superstiUtm which cropped up 
in later times. Yet every now and then, through the 
iihpenetrable darknast of supert|it!jn, the Tltndu mind 
struggled tn order to vindicate, and revive Its national 
Theiam; every now and then amid Cimmerian gloom 
vtm see the myi of national Monotheism shining forth. 
iHsbttt four hundred years ago, when the mind of Luther 
was revcAndonixIt^ Bnrope, Kanak, who has been justly 
callniff *Htu Lather of the Punjab," bc^dly dechtred a 
entsade against idolatry. He succeeded in estabUsbing 
noble Indian se^ tmoem as the Sikhs, In the 
Ponjabt mid gave them a better aod purer endal ani 
Aboaestie eedhony, and be succeeded in some meawre 
hs hebiging together d>e hitherto antagonistic secU ol 
HSAfiasand MidMHMnaoa .Almoatat tbijame deae ui 
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Bengri, OttHtimyA decUred t oviKde •gftloit 
He {»« 4 cb«d the equetitj of mea. He told the ptoitd 
Bmbmin to go down to the level of the lowect SedfAr 
eod be exhorted them to sing together with one beftrli 
ttod vith one voice the name of their common Ood ai 
l^ve. Even at the (weeent moment in Bengal you vee 
the effiects of bis teaching and of bis own personal 
influence. Thus you see that every now and then pure 
Theism has been trying to vindicate Iteeif and clear itself 
from the^incrustatioos of later supesttUioos. But it was^ 
not until the English established their powei in India, 
that these desultory revival movements were organised 
into one mighty aud compact institation. When Rnjub 
Rant Mobun Roy, with whose name many of you are, 
I dare say, fAnuliar, received the influence of EngHsb 
education, it pleased God to foster and exeite in hit 
mind a desire to form a pure monotheistic national 
Church. He dived into the Vedas and earlier Scrip* 
tiirea of the Hindus, and at the same time be read that 
wonderful book, 4he Bible; and while he published 
extracts from those Scriptures, be at *416 same time 
published a Ibook, containing extracts froqa the Bible* 
called **Ttie Precepts of Jesus; being a Guide to Peace 
end HappiiDMi.’* He tried to take advantage of the 
influence of boUt these great movementa—ihe Hindu 
and the Christian. He tried to unite the East and fhe 
West, for in his own mind tbe molts of English edu* 
eation and Vedic training had barmonixedL and he 
could not be unfaithful or nntrae to eiibet. * Ha upheld 
tbe eutbori^ e( the earlier books Pf tbe Hiwloib lOfl. 
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exhwted bit cooQtrjnrnea tbrougboitt tht length and 
)>«‘eMth of Bengal to renoonct later idolatry, and offhc 
tbebr adpratioa and prayers to the one living God 
described in the ancient hooka. He founded the Cburcf 
called the Brahino Somaj in Calcutta, wba« all reli 
giooa aecLs and denoiamations, and all eaatea, races, and 
tribes, might unite at least once every week to worsbi( 
devoutly and prayerfully the One Supreme Ruler of the 
unlvme. (A^lause.) He succeeded in gathering 
together a few enlightened men of the age, and after a 
time he came over to England, where onfortunately he 
died. It was subsequently found that a mere congre* 
gatioQ of worshippers could not long continue in a latM) 
givfn up to idolatry and superstition; that a doieii 
earnest-minded young men would not bo*able to stand 
their ground* against multitudinons adversaries; that 
the glimmering light of this small monotheistic Church 
in one comer of India would not succeed in scattering 
awsy the mists of superstition and idolatry which spread 
^rkness over the land. So, after a time, the movement 
seemed to decline; but, fortunately, under God's provi¬ 
dence, nothing that is good or great mpets with untime¬ 
ly death, and the movement fell into tbe hands of a 
good successor. He gave form aud oigawzation to the 
movement; be converted worshippers into believers •, 
he Muverted^ place of worship into a society j and be 
egn^ked a system of weekly preaching into a religion 
OfltCia (Ap{dause.) Year after year tbe movement 
siNebd in its ergantsed form; branches and senall pray- 
rt-akgetinge wwe established in different parts of the 
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CDuntry* mw of dwWUy nd itttelliferwn «•» cajM 
titwn to 4 o *oric of pi*MdMf9; tmi »0i Grom 
eitf, fMm.proviiice to proviso*, fma to 

the movament roUod cm, •Mumtog gnkn 4 twopottfoMf 
uid extondmg te jofiueoce be and wi^ tb life 
Mtural eoonw of thingt^ the mooeowat fbwdp ■urell 
hpoo a thifd tttgo 6f •progrei w y de«OIO|km0Mr TVue, 
the oe«r reforoitrt oonbi(^>ed ooe Ood, and cheriiKed 
a dedorte of tfaeOtogf* and a deCnite code of 

tnoraf tulm; but cbejr vete not practioatfjr hohl enough 
to throw awai’ the fettera of eaete, and remove thoM 
pei^nlctoafe social euitoma from which the country wi^e 
suffering. 1 atti sore you are aware of the (minfttl feet 
tfaa*t in that, grem coomry there are at die prseent 
arament such Infurious customs as premature marriage, 
polygimy, and ttfe custom which prohiiMta the remar* 
riage of widotm. Hiese customs must be abolished. 
Lamentable and gross ignorance prevails amongst the 
masses ^ we must educate them. We most give edtt* 
cation not only to the men, but also to the sromen if\ 
India, f Applause.) We must improve and reform the 
Ruuri^ castoiBs—we most make the peofde tutder*' 
stand the sacred duties and respoofsibilities of marrmge. 
tn feet, we mafe not rest satisfied with trffertng smeklp 
prayers at churches and pmyer-meetings, but we must 
bring true religion into our homes, and improim and 
pttrify our daily life. We must ask fedieri and 8n>dien^ 
brothers and sisters, daughters and sotu^ lo wng 
united voice the name of thehr birioead end oo»soifer 
nuher, and dWountenauce, tb — retl wi t y mill priWtt*'’ 
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ttw fliaitiiwittMM ^ «ut« «ad tit lm{wre tocM 
iNUieai*. iftMt hf th996 eottttdetfctioisk, the edveae^ 
jMbfttioh df the SrehoMi nnitad «ttd cemiri forvefd dboat 
•ixyatti edd’ m cmnf theh f^iae^j^ei toto pttetkc 
What Me tba MMrtta of (heir «tdaavottn P Ood W 
tealMd, 09 itMt dlrdady- MeeecNiad fn fbrmhif a $oo4 
ttamber -of ^heUde fiimflieai *here not btuty nen, Wii 
eaen the Mlei sec Uictr (uta completetr 'i^axolt idol- 
etiy and iaperatitt<m» and regtilarix and syetetiMiieally 
to their omi bomea oA» their beartlelt prajeie and 
tbanki||ieiiiga to tfae One True God. They have gteeri 
up catte. The nucnber of inch Tbeiattc' famiUea H 
•teadrtjr moreasing in the country. We bave’ijae ■pe> 
needed in promoting marriages between member* of 
diflerent caste*. High-caate Brahmins have already 
married loiV'caste Sudraa—a thing which people could' 
not even have dreamt of ten years ago. Men and women 
are now made to uoderetand their duties before thejr 
are allowed to marry. I could quote to you passage* 
Qtifla die Hindu book* inculcating the principle that no' 
girl ought to be given away in marriage unless and untii 
site' knows ftrilv the duties of married life. ThuB» 
ladies and gentlemen, at present the Brahmo Soma) is 
hm narely a body of worshippms, hu! alsb the oationaf 
centit ef soci^ and moral improvhmeot. 

‘the odnsber of adherents as yet is small, I musteay. 
Perbl^ it does not yet mtceed six thousand. Put we 
thank God that we have succeeded during tfae last few 
yeArs in aehioviiwc even such remits as tl^ese. We foSl 
dMttdent tharWe work wlU advance, under Gbdk pro* 
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?id.e«ce, and we feel encouraged by the jbeti which 
lee around tia to di^ in all parte of Bengal. Wh have 
alto tH-aachee our Church in the Punjab; Bombay, 
Madraiy and maiqr of the important cktee in ihe 
Weetem Provivcee. In * fact, wherever jrou plant att 
Englith cchool to-day, to-morrow rieee, tide by aide, • a 
Brabmo Somaj ; wherever you vend good booke, tbtM 
you tee their induenee mantfettml within a eHert time 
in a Brabmo cnitade against Idolatry and QuAe. ti yPtt 
send good misiionariee to India, what do tbeiy. do 7 
Have they done nothing to deserve the gratitude of that 
country? The members of the Brabmo Som^ extend 
their right hand of fellowihip to all thoee who oaiA’>cO’‘ 
operate with, them in promoting the spiritual, morU, 
and intellectual welfare of the people. (Applaiirae.]| 
They are ready,—and 1 may confideoily say' in this 
assembly they have always been ready—to o^i tha 
tribute of their gratitude to those Christian nnastonarijes' 
who have shed their blood for rescuing the pe^le of 
India from the thraldom of idolatry and superstitton< 
(Applause.) grateful to Christian missioaarim, loyil 
to Her Majesty Queen Victoria (applause) for Xtl the 
religious and political blessings that have been deriimd 
ftom British rule,* the members of the Brabmo Som^ 
are carrying on under Divine guidance the gtegt Work 
of niuioaiU, religious, social and moral reforamtion.' 
(Applause.) I come to this coontty to thaidt the 
British public for tii those blostin^ which you have 
conferred on off country. I come here to effect, so for 
as is pQSlible, with my bumble means and powers, 4 
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moral mid tociiU unfon and ^ereonne betireen In^iA 
and B^ogland—betwean the Kaat and the West. (Ap* 
pli^e.) I come to guard and warn you agatnst thm fatal 
into which, I am sorry to tayitoaQyBngltsbmeQ 
tp Ind^ t^e fallOh, of forcing upon of the 

pop^atioa, customs, manners srod injititutiona, 
« 4 ich beUmg altogether to different races. (Applause.) 
^ do yo^ lo go to my country to teach the 

people to eat and drtnh or drees just as you do^ in tbit 
country; and I do not exhort you to go and teach them 
outward refinement of manners. Every nation must 
•tick to its own nationality for ever and ever. (Ap> 
plause.) If you, Scotcfaraeo, are proud of your dear 
Scotland, X, too, am equally fond and proud of !ny 
beto'vqd India. (Loud applause.) Givh us all that is 
good and great in your religion, in your social life, and 
we shall be thankful. But have you done so? Have 
you net given us evils of which you yourselves should 
be ashamed ? (Applause.) What is the effect of that 
and iniquitous liquor traffic in India ? (Applause.) 
#oes it not tend to demoralise the people ? 1 have 
seen with my own eyes the awful effects of intemper> 
ance and drunkenness amongst my people. While 1 
joyfully behold the progress of English education 
throughout my country, I feel grieved when I see bow 
•osae of my own countrymen, boasting of their English 
eduouiott, take advantage *of the liberty which educa¬ 
tion affords them, and go forward madly, recklessly in 
a career of moral infatuation and iniquity to wl^t, 
alaiJ ii the end-~-antiroely and ignominious death. 
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ew ladit. Up to tbc prwwntmoamM 
educAttOQ «re restricted to the upper tea thouMod} 
but the mua of the people an resUl; %noraat—’•oraK 
>paii»&iUy ignorant Let tben ban the benefits of tnrt 
intetlectual cukure. You should also call upon ParH|- 
ment to abi^ish forthwith the opinm trade and liquet 
traffic. (Applause.) You should ask Government to 
do alt in their power to improve the anarriage customs 
of the country. The iniquitous and cruel custom of 
suttee or widow burning has already been abolisbed. 
Government has by a legislatire enactment riready 
encouraged and promoted the remarriage of Hindoo 
Vidows. Now, it is for Government, at the instance of 
the members oftbe BrahmoSomaj, to l^tize marriage* 
eolemnieed according to the xeformed ritual prescribed 
by that Church, without any of the rites of idolatry and 
superstition, and thus put down polygamy, bi^mr, pre¬ 
mature marriage, and caste. (Applause.) Humbly 1 
beseech you to give these improvements to India, and 
God wilt bless you. Ladies snd sentlemen, I have not 
come to your country to offend any political patty ot 
religious deefomination. Ever since my arrival in this 
country—thousands wilt beer testimony—I have taken 
my stand on a catholic and comprehensive platform, 
and have extended my hand of friendship aad« brother¬ 
hood, to all men, whatever their religious and pcditical 
opinions might bo—(applause)—and I am glad to say 
that I have received in return syatp^hy and kindness 
from all. The high and the low, the rich and the poor, 
the Low .Cbufich and foe Broad Church, foe (^uthen 
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Rtfed <h« .Methddifti, ^ friends of tatBpenmee md 
the friends of peace, have aH extended to me the 
risht hand of fellonrihlp. (AppUose.) This is a 
fact which speaks volumes in favour of the genero- * 
sity of the British nation. I admire the Uberalitjr 
of fenling and sentiment with which I have been 
greeted and' encouraged by men of all classes in 
this great country; and I hope and trust they will 
ciiitivate friendly intercourse not merely with qie, but 
with those whom I humbly represent to>Dtgbt. Let 
India have your sympathy and patronage and kind co* 
operation, and miUiuns of her sons and daughten will 
bless you and honour you. May the God of mmy bless 
England and bless India; may the East and the We%t 
unite in true spiritual and social feliowshipl (Loud 
applause.) 

The Rev. Mr. Cullen moved a vote of thanks to the 
lecturer. In doing so he said they were all agreed on 
the desirability of abolishing idolatrv, and of protesting 
against the opium traffic, disoouiaging intemperance, 
and promoting female education in India. (Applause.) 
With regard to their mis8ionari,es—as to the basis upon 
which they proceeded, and the manner in which they 
carried out their work—they might differ from the opt- 
Dions entertained by Babu Keshub Chunder Sen; but, 
apart from that, they had common ground upon nhich 
they could recognise him. '(Applause.) Hirougbout 
the whole of Scotland, great interest was felt to India; 
but there was no plaM where a more warm and 
kttvdly feeKng was shown towards all concerning ■ that 
3 ( 111 . 
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eoimtry than in ^Smbur^b. (Uittd and continyad 
applause.) 
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Afondt^, Aujiiisf 23^ 

This Rseeting was held in the City Hall, which was 
Ctowded. Th« Lord ProTOSt presided, and^ among 
those present were Mr. Sheriff Dickson; Bailies Wil* 
Itam Brown, Salmon, and William Miller Councillors 
Cooper, Lamberton, Simpson, Torrens, Moncur, Duq' 
can, Scott, Collins, and MTniyre; Rev. Drs. W. C. 
Srortb, Joseph Brown, MTaggart, and P. H. Waddell; 
Rev. Messrs. J. Page Hopps, D. M'Ewarf, D. Macleod, 
Bronton, Douglas, J. A. Johnston, F. Ferguson, R. 
Craig, M’Oermid, Rosevear, and A. Davidson (Green¬ 
ock) ; Messrs. Andrew Pston, W. M’Adam, Teacher, 
Selkirk, Mayer, Mitchell, Smeal, Sellars, Yuile, Melvin, 
Dick, M’Doagall, Wilkinson, &c. 

The Lord Provost, in the course of a short intro¬ 
ductory address, said r—I beg that you will receive our 
guest not only as a distinguished stranger from a far-off 
country^ representing a great movement going on there, 
but as a mvi eminent by his own talents, and capable 
of leading the way amongst hii countrymen in a move¬ 
ment which I believe has not'by any means culminated 
yet, but is destined to carry up with it a large number 
of the inhabitants of that great region which we rule over 
4o .a higher civiUtation than they bave*yet .enjoyed. 
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of God, see tbo work of righteonsoeas and troth proapov 
in your hands.'* 

Bailie William Miller, in moving “That the addrw 
BOW read be adopted by this meeting, and after bang 
duly signed by his lordship, be preieoted to Mr. Sen,** 
said that he bad watched with de^ interest for a £Oo* 
siderable time the pr<^e6s of the present movement m' 
India, and he was sure this meeting must recognise 
what Mr. Sen and his community in India had done foe 
the advancement of religious and civil progress in that 
country. 

The Rev. D.Macleod, in seconding the motion, ex¬ 
pressed his sympathy with the movement at present 
going on in India, and apologreed for the absence of the 
Rev. Dr. Norman Mac 1 eod, who was at present in Mull. * 

The Lord Provost then presented the address to the 
Babu, the audience rising to their feet and cheering 
loudly, many at the same tin>e wavipg hats and hand¬ 
kerchiefs. 

Babu Keshub Chunder Sen, oo the cheering snb- 
siding, said he thanked them all for the cordial and 
enthusiastic maitoer in which they had welcomed him 
that night to the commercial metropolis of Scotland. 
The kind words of the address which bad been present¬ 
ed to him called forth his deepest fMlisigs of gratitude, 
and afforded him great encouragmoent to persevere ia 
that path of duty which God had appoiated for him. 
He rejoiced to see that about four thonsand inhabitama 
of Glasgow had assembled to assure him of their syov^ 
f«t;by, kindnegs, and hospitality, and bo should iMwet 
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foigAt that oeetiBg-^o full of Uvelmest and earoeitoessi 
and be abould always cacefutly preserve that predoot 
document they had put into Ids hands. But he thought 
he had more than mere personal reasons for rejoicing 
and congratulation. He could not think the meeting 
was convened with the object of welcoming and honoar* 
ing an individual; the object was deeper. He uw 
Scotland and the whole British nation standing forward 
to express their sympathy with India.- He saw the 
West standing forward to embrace the East with brother' 
ly love. (Applause.) That meeting was, therefore, to 
him a grand and most interesting spectacle. They 
called him a friend and brother. He was not a Scotch' 
mati*~-he did not belong to their race—he was nc^ a 
native of their country ; aod, notwitbstundiag this, 
they welcomed him as a brother. He was glad to find 
they had flung away all sectarian and national differ' 
ences in order to greet him. (Applause.) He came to 
tell them that there were people in India engaged tn 
the same great work of reformation which they were 
carrying on at present in the West They in India had 
the same human heart, spirit, sympathies, sentiments, 
powers, and energies given to them by God as those 
wbioh He had given to the people of Scotland. The 
same God whom they worshipped, the Father of all 
uations, was at present in India workii^ in a most 
grand and wonderful mennei; to promote the redemp< 
tion of that great country. He came to tell them that 
a glorious light bad dawned on the face of bis beloved 
eotmtry. The whole aspect of India, both moxal aad^ 
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ancient book8<-«those precious records of the thonglit 
and life of noble Ancestar$-«brtng these together, and 
then they would succeed in arriving at a correct idea of 
what India was, and what India might yet be. (Ap¬ 
plause.) He referred to what these earlier writing* 
revealed in respect to the formerly elevated condition 
of female society, the doctrine of the Divine unity, and 
the feeling of brotherhood as opposed to caste, as facts 
which conclusively proved that, however imperfect, 
impure, and sinful Indian life might be to-day, it wae 
better and purer far in limes gone by. It had been the 
endeavour of the Brahmo Somaj, with which he was 
connected, ever since it was organised, to bring toge> 
ther and put into one definite shape the collected truths 

# V 

of the Hindu l^ks ; and whatever was good in thoM 
—whatever was good in Hindu life—they tried to vindi¬ 
cate and establish on a Brm, indestructible, national 
basil, on which to unre.ar an entirely national civilisa¬ 
tion. (Applause.) At the same time they were not 
slow to recr^nise and accept all that was good in the. 
West. Our Shakespeare was their Shakespeare (ap¬ 
plause) ; they^were admirers also of that great reformer 
John Knox (loud applause), and those who had fought 
valiantly and nobly on British soil for truth and human 
welfare had in India their thousands and tens of thou¬ 
sands of admirers. In respect to the progress of pun 
Theism in India, they had at present sixty places where 
earpest-fflinded natives assembled week after week in 
order to worship the Living God of- the Universe, and 
in the course of forty years they had not only succeed* 
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ed in establishing these branches in dtflerent parts of 
the country, but also in establishihg purer homes, where 
God was not only worshipped but served in daily tociai 
life. The movement bad likewise for its object the 
ahoUtioti of polygamy and premature marriages, tl),e 
prumotioo of the re-marriage of widows, the introdue* 
l^n of better ideas about marriage, its duties, and its 
responsibilities, the spread of education not only amopg 
the higher and middle classes of Indian society, but 
among the poorest and lowest population, among the 
masses of the people in India. (Applause.) They bad 
to break down those barriers which separated brother 
from brother and sister from sister, and bring into one 
fellowship the dismembered and pulverijied atoms* of 
Hiudh society, to blend into one harmonious whole the 
scattered energies nnd sentiments of Hindu nationality. 
These were the great objects they proposed to them¬ 
selves. Over and above the direct object they had in 
yiev, the extinctiou of idolatry and superstition, and the 
establishment of a purer hiitb and a purer worship. The 
^rahnloSoR)aj was thus not merely a body of religious, 
but also of social and moral reformers. Alluding to 
' the epcQuragement and sympathy received from thi^ 
country, ba rentarked that whatever their respective 
theological views might be, India would receive, and 
urns bound to receive, everything that was truly grand, 
ennobling, and purifying fn our religion, and in our 
focial domestic life ; but whatever was bad, wicked, 
gad iniqultcms, India would reject. The vice of intern* 
ptfflipp they would protest against. The •peoplg of 
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India were sober, and the British nation had no right 
to force upon.them what was bad (loud applause), nor 
had they any right to encourage directly or indirectly 
what was bad; neither by l^islative enactment nor 
personal influence should they offer the slightest encou- 
ragement to intemperance. (Rear, hear.) He was glad 
tn understand that in Scotland there were many earnest 
men united together in the holy cause of temperance. 
(Hear, bwir, and applause.) He rejoiced to learn that 
this temperance movement was spreading, and he hoped 
its influence would extend to India. There was yet 
hope. The evil had not gone too far. They might yet, 
by blessed interposition, save thousands in India from 
enferiug upon that path of recklessness into which so 
many had gone* forth wildly in this country. God called 
upon them every moment to understand their respon¬ 
sibilities as the rulers of India. (Applause.) They did 
not go there sUnply to make money, to gratify the 
cravings of ambition and avarice. They went out, 
every one of them, as missionaries ; their mission was 
to do goo<^ to the country; and he hoped, therefore, 
that the influence of all Christian residents in India 
would be to purify its individual, social, and domestic 
life. The eloquent speaker concluded with some remark* 
on the union of the West and the East in accepting 
truth which must harmonise o)ank>nd, from whatever 
quarter of the world it cama. He resumed bii seat amid 
grakmged applause. 

Votes of thanks were afterwfr 4 s accorded to the 

^peakera- . 
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Saturday^ Aufiust 17 , 1S70. 

Th£ preceding addresses at Edinburgh and Glasgow 
were given during a short tour in Scotland. Mr. Sen 
returned through Leeds, where great disappointment 
had been felt at his inability to visit the city is July. 
Here, on Saturday afternoon, August sy, a meeting, 
called by invitation, was held in the Civic Court of the 
Town Hall, for the purpose of giving him a cordial and 
hearty welcome to Leeds. The gatheriag was of a 
numerous and influential character, and included mem¬ 
bers of various religious denominations, and many 
ladies. Mr. Darnton Lupton occupied the chair. The 
ministers and gentlemen present included the Rev. J. 
E Carpenter, the Rev. H. Temple, the Rev. Wm. 
Thomas, the Rev. H. Tarrant, the Rev. A. H. Byles, 
the Rev. Mr. Wilkinson, the Rev. Mr. Elliot, Mr. 
Carter, M. P., Mr. Geo. Thompson,.Mr. Joseph Lupton, 
Mr. A. Lupton, Mr. F. Lupton, Mr. Geo. Buckton, Mr. 
Aid. Oxley, Mr, Aid. Barran, Mr. F. Carbutt, Mr. W. 
H. Conyers, Mt- Thos. Wilson, Mr. R. W. Hamilton, 
Mr. £. Atkinson, Councillor Whiting, Councillor Gaunt, 
Councillor Woodcock, Mr. Rinder, Mr. £. Butler, Mr. 
D. Lupton, jun., Mr £. R. Ford, Mr. John Holmes, 
]^r. J, H. Throp, Mr. W. H. Holroyd, &c. The 

vir. 
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Chairman having brtefiy introduced Mr. Sen to tha 
meeting i— 

Mr. Councillor Whiting, on behalf of the frienda of 
temperance in Leeds, presented an address of irelooine 
and sympathy, in reply to which Mr. Sen made a short 
speech on the evils of intemperance in India. 

Mr. George Thompson next addressed the meeting. 
He expressed the pleasure it gave him to meet Mr. Sen, 
and described the condition in which he found India 
when he went to reside in that country in 1843. Having 
anoken eloquently of the extraordinary improvement 
which he found, on a subsequent visit, had'taken place 
during the period of his absence, he dwelt upon the 
claim India bad upon Englishmen. He could testify 
that there were' many amongst the British people who 
desired not only to know something of India, but to do 
something for it, and this had had its effect in bringing 
about the form of government under which the people 
of India now lived. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Thompson 
concluded by speaking of Mr. Sen as an enlightened 
and patriotic Hindu who was trying to redeem his race 
from scorn/stigma, and degradation, and appealed to 
Englishmen to strengthen his hands so as to enable 
him to accomplish the wishes of his heart. (Applause.) 

In reply to a question put by Mr. Thompson-<- 
“What are the principal agencies now at work tending 
to the educational, moral, and social improvement of 
the Hindu community 7 ” —Mr. Sen gave an account of 
the present condition of India, similar to those which 
he bad previously given elsewhere. In the course of 
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hn s^ecb he cpoke the tdciety for sending out 
Zenana teacbeirs as a very Useful institution which 
ought to be kept up, but at the same time he referred 
to the efforts made by sotne teachers to dhristianijie 
Hindu ladies, and said that while it was certainly the 
duty of Christian men and women to give Christian 
education, it was his ditty to ask them to believe that 
in order to promote the work of education among ail 
Classes in India it was absolutely necessary to make it 
UnseCtarian. (Hear, bear.) 

Mr. Carter, M. P., briefly moved a hearty vote of 
thanks to Mr. fleii for his eloquentt forcible^ and 
instructive speech. 

Mr. Aldernian Oxley seconded the proposition, ^nd 
it was agreed to unanimously. 

Mr Sen having acknowledged the vote, similar com¬ 
pliments were paid to Mr. Thompson and the Chairman, 
and after their replies the proceedings terminated. 


THE LIVING GOD IN ENGLAND AND INDIA. 
(A sermon preached' at MUl-hill Chapel, Leeds) 


Sundayt August ^8, ld 70 . 

HYllNS. 

NO 62 I M. 

O Thou, to whom, ia anciest ttme, 

The lyre of Hebrew bards was strung, 

Whom kings adored in song soblune. 

And prophets praised with glowing tongue ! 

Not now on Zion’s height alone 
The favoured woi shipper may dwelk 
Nor where, at sultry noon, thy Son 
Sat weary by the patriarch’s well. 

From eveiy pUce betow the shies, 

The grateful song, the fervent prayer, 

The incense of the heart, may rise 
Tt^heaven, and dad acceptance there. 

To thee shall age, with snowy hair, 

And strength and beavty, bend the knee, 
And childhood llsp^ with reverent air. 

Its praises and its prayers to thee. 

O Thou, to whom, hi ancient time, 

The lyre of prophet bards was strung ! 

To thee, at last, in every clime 
^ fttudl temples rise, and praise he song. 
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Ho. 364. C. M. 

The Lor4 will come, and not be slow ( 

His footsteps cannot err . 

Before him Rijehteousness shall go, 

His royal harlMoger. 

Truth from the earth, like to a flower, 

Shall bud and bloesom then ; 

And Justice, from her heavenly bower, 

Look down on mortal men. 

Rise, Lord I judge thou the earth in might; 
This longing earth redress ; 

For thou art he who shall by right 
The nations all possess. 

The nations all, whom thou bast made. 

Shall come, and all shall frame • * 

To bow them low before thee, Lord, 

And glorify thy name. 

For great thou art, and wonders great 
By thy strong hand are done * 

Thou, in thy everlasting seat, 

Remainest God alone. 

NO. 651. P- M. 

Nearer, my God, to thee. 

Nearer to thee ! 

E’en though it be a cross 
That raiseth me ; 

Still all my song shall be,— 

Nearer, my God, to thee. 

Nearer t-> thee. 
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Thotrgh, like the wandcief^ 
The Hid goD* dows 
Darkneae be «ee» me. 

My reec a ttoae ; 

Yet in my dreams i’d be 
Nearer, my God, tntheer 
Nearer to thee. 

There let the way appear. 
Steps uat0 heaven ; 

An that tbouisendest me. 

In mercy given ; 

Angels to beckon me 
Neater, my Gad, totbeev 
Nearer to thee. 

Then with my waking thoughts 
* Bright with Thy praise, 

Out of my stony griefs 
Bethel I 'tl raise ; 

So by my woes to be 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee. 

Or if on joyful wing, 

Cleaving the sky, 

Sun, moon, and stars forgot. 
Upward I fly ; 

Still all my song shall be,— 
Nearer, my Go^ to thee. 
Nearer to tbee. 
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*^And they shai) ccnne from tbe East, ((nd from tfac West, 
atkl from the North, and from the South, and shall sit down 
h> the Kingdom of God.”"LUKB xiii, 39. 


Ir you desire to see the living God carrying on the 
work of national redemption in a living manner, you 
should go to India. You will see there a spectacle 
which in simfrie beauty and grandeur has, 1 believe, no 
parallel in any other pert of the world at the present 
moment. In these days of materialism, mammon wor* 
ship and little faith, of second-hand revelatfon, and 
formal devotion, it is certainly refreshing, and likewise 
proStable, to see the direct action of God’s Spirit on 
the heart of the individual end the nation. For you see 
?n India, not a small sect trying to work out their o^n 
salvation according to books and doctrines,* or accord¬ 
ing to the teachings of aretapbysicians. You see in the 
Brahmo Somaj, or the Reformed National Church of 
India, nothing but a vast and wonderful spiritual force 
and pK>wer, striving to break through the fetters of 
superstition, idolatry, demoralising social customs, and 
(be accumulated evils of ages. You see there a power 
raised by God himself for the purpose of bringing light 
and salvation into a nation that possessed at one time 
a noble civilisation, b^rt i» at the peesent moment sunk 
in the mire of idolatry and ignorance. You see there 
KOtbiug but God’s Providence, not merely general but 
special Providence, acting in a special manner for the 
salvation of that great eotmtry. You see how, forty 
years ago, when the light of Western knowledge first 
abone forth fo India, a small number of eamest-micdedl 
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laen gathered together in the metropoUt of that country 
for the purpose of severing their bonds through God. 
You see there a small band of not more than fifty/ 
Their object was to worship God in spirit and in truth 
»to worship not gods and goddesses^ made of day and 
stone—to worship not tbe dead things of this ^orld^ 
not men or bookSi but the living God, infinite in boli/ 
ness and power, mercy and wisdom, tbe Suprenre Ruler 
of the universe. But they were in tbe beginning a 
body of Vedantists. They based their teaching upon 
the national books of the Hindoos ; they accepted 
those books as the Word of God, and tried to throw 
away all the later superstition and idolatry of ibeii 
countrymen, and cling to the purer faith as it was re¬ 
vealed in tite, earlier Scriptures of the nation. They 
were simply Revivalists ; they wanted to restore 
Hindooism to its primitive purity. They saw that the 
stream of pure religion, which was pure and sweet when 
ife first came from God through original inspiration and 
revelation to the early Aryans in India, was defiled and 
contaminated as it passed through many, many centu> 
ries of ignorance, ^ntil it assumed the horried forms of 
idolatry and superstition. They believed that at the 
source it was good, and if they were anxious to 
diink tbe waters of salvation, they must go to the 
source. 

For twenty years the movement was carried on m 
that spirit, based all the time upon the national Scrip¬ 
tures of the Hindoos. The same God that lifted this 
Eoblp band 'Of Hindoos out of the darkoeK of 
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faperrtittoa md idoburf—tbe aame God, I uy, subse¬ 
quently led tbem farther onweid end heavenward, until 
they gave compietely and thoroughly the doctrine 
of the iospiratioa of the* Vedas. They theo took a 
broader aod more imexceptionable baus; they went 
foto tbeir oim hearts in order to beat the voice of God, 
and they went forth throughout the amplitudes of 
nature in order to study in silence the direct revelation 
of God’e Spirit lltus the Hindoo Pantheists became 
Hindoo Theists. They embraced pure monotheism, 
such as. was not confined to the Hindoo books, to the 
Scriptures of their countrymen, but was to be found in 
human rmture, was to be found in all the races and tribes 
and nations in the world. 

Standing upon this vast and compreliensive plat¬ 
form of universal religion, this noble band t^Theists 
steadily increased in number and io strength, in faith 
and in spiritual resources of all kinds. Branches were 
established in different parts of tbnt vast peninsukl 
The rising generation of Hindoos felt that it was im¬ 
possible to obtain the comfort and happiness of true 
salvation without praying in spirit and in truth 
unto the living God, and so a large number of sac¬ 
red temples were founded, where men and women 
by hundreds assembled in order to adore and glorify 

4 

tbeir common Father. But the work did not stop 
there It was found chat the work of religious re¬ 
formation, in order to be true and radical, must 
reach the depth of the lieart and the whole extent 
of life in all its varied details. It wai'foui^ that t^i 
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tbenseWes to these penalties end prirarioos, ftiflipljr Cor 
the saice of bearing ■witness unto the truth. 

And fet they hare found consolation in the Lord, 
for the tree is known by its fruit. We know that we 
have seen something of the Lord, because we have 
found both comfort and peace in Him. Srery day that 
we have prayed unto Him with earnestness of spirit 
and humility and reverence, He has heard us and 
granted our prayers. He has told us repeatedly, and 
in a variety of ways has He taught ns, that He livetb 
with us, that we are the temple of the Lord, and that 
He has consented to dwell in our hearts, impure and 
sinful though we are. 

And how have we felt His presence ? How have 
we made ourselves sure that the Lord dvetleth within 
us? Simply by prayer. He has answered our prayers. 
We have not addressed our prayers to the winds of 
heaven, to chaos and confusion, to empty space; nor 
have we addressed them to men, but to the living God, 
and streams of divine grace came into our hearts, 
refreshed and fertilised the soul, and produced abun¬ 
dance of spijriti|al harvest. But He has made us stronger 
day by day, and He has enabled us by this time to 
overcome a considerable amount of opposition, and 
rnen and women are trying to throw away the fetters of 
idolatry, and our number is increasing. Wp have 
already succeeded in sending o^t a dosen iplssipna^ies 
into diiferent parts of the country—men who rely not 
ppon the pecuniary assistance of their friends, men 
who do not carry on worldly avocations, but mep yrho 
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ka.v€ de5r<^ted thmntelTM eatirfdy to the work of propa* 
Siting the savtag tratba of Tbotanit and bringing the 
light laving religion to the benighted mindi of their 
feitotr-eountrynen and countryivomea. They are going 
forth under the guidance of God. I kno>w they have a 
minion attended with great difScutties; I kpow that 
they have suffered privationi of the most painful charac¬ 
ter. And yet the L<ord has comforted them. They are 
going forth, not in their own strength, but in the 
strength of the Lord. * 

All these circumstances combine to prove to us that 
God is with us, and if you wish to see what the living 
God is doing in the midst of a great nation, you ought 
to see and study this movement in all its bearings. We 
have no earthly support; we have no temporal resour¬ 
ces to depend upon. Prayer is our strength ; prayer is 
the agency to which we look up for our salvation. If 
we want knowledge, to whom do we go ? Not to this 
book, not to that book, but to the Lord in the temple 
of the heart. We are kneeling at His feet. Humbly 
do we cast up our eyes in order to watch with anxious 
hearts for the revelation that He alone can give. And 
have we been disappointed ? No; I assure you that 
we have never been disappointed. If we did not pray 
welt He would not hear us, for prayer, unless it be sin¬ 
cere and earnest, is never beard It it beard whenever 
it is sincere. As sinners we bave*approached Him, 
conscious of our sins and wiekedoesi. Heavy laden 
with iniquity, before Hit gates have we often stood 
waiting for His revelation, waitn^ for ,tbe auistance 
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(hat cometh to the rodeeined in the Lord; and at lasti 
after many moments, perhaps many hours, pertiaps 
many days of anxious watchfulness, the Lord spoke, and 
when the Lord spoke the sinner felt that his sins were 
gone, that there was no longer anything like heaviness 
of heart, that be could rest in the lord’s strength at the 
Lord's feet. 4nd be glorified the Lord, and be went 
forth into the light, in order to bring that light which 
was vouchsafed unto him, unto his benighted brethren 
and sisters. 

We attach the greatest possible importuioe to prayer. 
Everything must depend upon that. There is no 
teacher amongst us, no priest amongst us, no books 
amongst us, no rites, no ceremonies. In every case we 
have to go' up to the Lord directly and immediately ; 
there is nothing that steps m between us and our 
Father. Like little children, yet as full of sm and 
wickedness, we come unto the Lord, for we know that 
He IS our Father, and of no other knowledge do we 
boast It is only as author of our salvation that the 
Lord is our Father. We have prayed unto Him, goa« 
into the depth ol ^e heart where human eyes, human 
ears cannot be—and in the filent quiet of the heart, iq 
mute speechless prayer, have we spoken unto Him, 
and the Lord has heard us. He is near and sweet 

unto us. He is sweeter than all prophets, sweeter than 
Christ, sweeter than the Bible that yon so rely upon, 
^weeter than the things on earth. The Father is greater 
than the greatest, and sweeter than the sweetMt; He 
dever than the dearest. (!^b> von know not hoy 
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thankful are we to Him that He baa placed us ih this 
saivatioB ; that He. faai brought us out of the Egypt of 
idolatry^ and is leading us to that Holy Land where 
there is everlasting and abiding gladness. We are 
inarching to that land. Brethren, you niay not attach 
so much importance to the movement in India, ^ou 
may think that in another way you can reach the Lord) 
but allow me to assure you that it Is all the same way-» 
the way of love, the way of faith, of heartfelt prayerful 
watchfulness and absolute resignation unto the Lord. 
Tell me is there anything more noble than God’s direct 
action on the heart, and is there anything that is dearer 
to you^that can be dearer to you>^tban the loving face 
of a most merciful Father? To behold His face in jqy, 
to study Him, to look uuto Him, to pray, dnto Him->- 
that is salvation. For above this world, this chequered 
world of joys and sorrows; above its rites and ceremo- 
pies above all that man esteems as religion and cere¬ 
monial, there is a higher world, the world of spirit; and 
there we see not the distinctions between Asiatics and 
Europeans, between Indians and Englishmen, between 
Hindoos uid Christians I There it is one spirit that 
pervades all God’s children in that world of spirit. 
Realise it, brethren, realise it even npw. All that world 
of spirit, of souls, speaks one language—the language 
of the heart, of which the Bible is but a translation, 
and the Hindoo Scriptures are but a translation. They 
spedc the rude, yet the simple vernacular of the heart’s 
language; they all speak the same language unto God 
-v-tbe language of lov^ the Unguago of cbild-like 
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•>nplicity.-«nd God bleiaea them ail. No creed, ao 
dogma, ao sect, no denomiaatioa ail coaetitute ooe 
harmonioui brothertiood. Brethren aad aUters, mem¬ 
bers of one united family, they rejoice together in the 
Lord. 

To that kingdom must we aU hasten. Let us cast 
away superstition and sectarianism, and try to enter 
that spiritual world, that kingdom of hearen. where~ 
and where alone—we shall find peace, hat^nesi, and 
rest, dbrist Jesus calh us unto that kingdom. Every 
mommt comes that voice. Through eighteen centuries 
that voice comes down the stream, sometimes in em¬ 
phatic and stirring tones, and yet the voice is lost upon ■ 
tbp consciences and hearts of the men of the present 
day. Yet lie speaks. He speaks to our hearts, and 
to the hearts of nations and races,—"How long, how 
long shall ye stand out ?" We shall not bear that voice 
in the dry theology of modern times. Tell me where 
is salvation 7 In dogmas shall we endeavour to find 
the life everlasting 7 It is not there. Life is not in the 
midst-of death. Books and doctrines, creeds and 

j • 

priests, cannot give you salvation. They may lead you, 
but tbeife. voice is feeble. They are erring men. If you 
want infallible truth—if yon wish to see God as He is 
«-enter the temple of the heart, be speechless, let your 
lips be dumb. There you wilt find truth and peace. 
There is no chaos in God’s world. Let eveiy man 
enter the sacred temple of the heart, and see there the 
light shining in resplendent majesty—in the midst 
the heart, full of holiness, peace tndi ^ove. For the 
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rich iad the poor, lier the &rehmin tod the Sudm, for 
^e Bwopeui eod the Aeietie, Hit grace it for ut all. 
Wbjr then, proadly and arrogantly, thonld yon trf to 
moQopi^te God’a bleating ? Are there not tboutandt 
in different parts of the worid who are trying to go to 
God*t kingdom, and are at much under the influence 
of Hit Spirit as you are ? ‘‘From the east and from the 
west, from the north and from the south,** shall cationa 
come and sit down in the kingdom of God. The Fast 
has heard His voice; let the West bestir itself j let the 
North and the South stir themselves up. Let there be 
honourable and holy activity in the hearts of all God's 
children. Let there be a stem determination not to 
drink death from the dry waters of theology, but to 
drink life at the feet of God. Is God dead ? Has He 
gone away into the highest heavens, leaving behind 
thousands of children to take care of themselves ? Has 
He left us in the wilderness ? Are we orphans ? Is 
this world a vast orphanage, where we are lost to God 
—lost to Father and Mother—where we see nothing but 
' helplessness and despair ? No I Brighten up your 
hearts. Let the sad looks of our brothers and sisters 
be converted into Joyousness and gladness, for the 
Father still livetfa. Yes, every moment He is with us, 
and shall we not love such a Father with all our hearts, 
and our minds, and our souls, and our strength ? Shall 
we not gira up our entire life to Him? Do so, my 
beloved brethren. We see Him daily; yet do we think 
it a great glory to see the Lord. We pray unto Him, 
not for this thing, not for that thing, but for His light, 
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•poke and thon^t, and Mi mod acted in tbe vordf aad 
in the assodations which an Viatic can tboK^(tlty 
undersund; as He aad tbe Apostiea, aad the great 
early teachers, for a great length of time spoke through 
Astatic language and traditions and associations, and 
as after all that the stream came to tbe West, may we 
not hope that through that stream those two grand 
nations—the representatives of tbe East and tbe West, 
Englanc} and India—may be brought together to tbe 
feet of the Lord ? May we not feel that as the spirit of 
Asiatic Christianity has been exhibited in the West, 
that spirit will one day find lodgment and eternal habi¬ 
tation in the hearts of the sons and daughters of India; 
that as that spirit was not confined to Asia, though it 
first manifested itself on that continent, as that spirit is 
universal and all-embracing, and as it has already adapt¬ 
ed itself to Western countries,—it may also one day be 
received and thankfully accepted by the nations of tbe 
East ? So, through that spirit of love to God and lovC 
to man, one day shall all nations mingle together, in 
order to offer with one heart and, if possible, in onh 
language, their thanksgivings and prayers unto their 
common Father. Create not sects in the name of Christ, 
but destroy them in His name. In His name promote 
peace on earth and goodwill to men. In Hii name 
establish brotherhood throughout tbe lei^Qi and 
breadth of tbe land, and fulfil the great inr^^eey, that 
*'from tbe east and from tbe west, and from tbe mvth 
and from tbe south shall the nations coma and sit in the 
kingdom .of bteven.” 
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If ;oa with to preserte Chriitfauittf for youmdves# 
«nd pulTerin or break op iato tea tbonsand atomi, 
forming each a grand sect, tbeo you add to the limita¬ 
tions and barriers wbtch already exist in the world. Pull 
down all barriers-^deface (or ever and for ever all those 
lines which stretch between man and man and woman 
and woman; and let us all extend unto each other the 
right band of spiritual fellowship. Let the east kiss the 
west. Let brothers and sisters, from one end of the 
world, speak in all brotherly love, all affection, and all 
sweetness, to their brothers and sisters in the other 
extremity of the world. Then we shall succeed in rear- 
ing up one vast cathedral in this world, where men of 
all nations and races shall glorify the Supreme Rules, of 
the- universe. This is not imagination.* If it is I shall 
be obliged to give up my religion. My heart will no 
longer believe in the voice and assurances of the Lord. 
If this is to be disproved, what do we live for ? Do we 
live that war shall consume Europe and Asia, and the 
whole worii4«in time to come, and that there shall be- 
*nothing but cemage and bloodshed and ruin from one 
end of to the other ? Are we to be told that 

in the na m i fm e religion it »impossible to bring together 
all mankind, that they may become one brotberbood-^- 
that religion can only create sects, and do nothing else? 
Have we come to that ? Have we studied history for 
timt purpose; and the tendencies of Hioagbt and mo¬ 
dem civiliation—do they aU converge to that ? Alas, 
then, for civiHation I^alas, if that be so, for the 
interests of mankind I Is tbat tbe •teaching of the 
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•p(Ae tod thoogh^ «od felt mod acted in tbft words ead 
in the associedona which an Aaiatte can tboroughiy 
understand; as He and the Apostle% uid the great 
early teachers, for a great length of time spoke through 
Asiatic language and traditions and associations, and 
as after all that the stream came to the West, may we 
not hope that through that stream those two grand 
nations—the representatives of the East and the West, 
England and India—may be brought together to the 
feet of the Lord ? May we not feel that as the spirit of 
Asiatic Christianity has been exhibited in the West, 
that spirit will one day find lodgment and eternal habi¬ 
tation in the hearts of the sons and daughters of India ; 
tlAt as that spirit was not confined to Asia, though it 
first manifested itself on that continent, as that spirit is 
universal and aU>emhracmg, and as it has already adapt¬ 
ed itself to Western countries,—it may also one day be 
received and thankfully accepted by the nations of the 
East ? So, through that spirit of love to God and love 
to man, one ^ay shall all nations mingle together, in 
order to offer with one heart and, if possible, in onb 
language, their thanksgivings and prayers unto their 
common Father. Create not sects in the name of Christ, 
but destroy them in His name. In His name promote 
peace on earth and goodwill to men. lo Hit natoe 
establish brotherhood throughout the lei^b and 
breadth of the land, and fulfil the gmU propbeey» that 
**from the east and from the west, and from the nttftb 
and from the south shall the nations come and sU m the 
kingdom,of fabavra.” 
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If yoo with to preterve CbrisHtnity for jnMirtelTes* 
and puIvertM or break up into ten tboosand atoint, 
formitvt each a grand sect, then you add to the limita' 
tioni and barriers which already exist in the world* Pull 
down all barriers—deface for ever and for ever all those 
lines which stretch between man and man and woman 
and woman; and let os all extend unto each other the 
right hand of spiritual fellowship. Let the east kiss the 
west. Let brothers and sisters, firom one end of the 
world, speak in all brotherly love, all affection, and all 
sweetness, to their brothers and sisters in the other 
extremity of the world. Then we shall succeed in rear* 
ing up one vast cathedral in this world, where men of 
all nations and races shall glorify the Supreme Ruler, of 
the. universe. This is not imagination.* If it is I shall 
be obliged to give up my religion. My heart will no 
longer believe in the voice and assurances of the Lord. 
If this is to be disproved, what do we live for 7 Do we 
live that war shall consume Europe and Asia, and the 
whole worlds time to come, and that there shall ba^ 
'nothing but ci^i^age and bloodshed and ruin from one 
end of *bey||ldd to the other 7 Are we to be told that 
in the namlMvVeligion it is impossible to bring together 
all mankind, that they may become one brotberbood— 
that religioa can only create sects, and do nothing else? 
Have we come to that 7 Have'we studied history for 
that purpose; and the tendencies of thought and mo¬ 
dern dvilisation—do they all converge to that 7 Alas, 
then, for civilization I—alas, if that be so, for the 
interesti of mankind I Is that tbe •teaching of the 
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Bible? Are these the doctrines that CbriitUni faavi 
been believing all this time? Do we not b<^}efuUy 
look forward to sotnethk^ better and holier P Is there 
nothing to encourage us ? Is there no living religitM 
to ‘Stimulate our activity—to galvanise our spiritual 
energies into life ? Will all the pulpits speakt and will 
their utterances fall flat upon the world ^ Is it dead 
religion in India, and dead religion in England, that 
we come to hear ? It is life we want. Nations have'' 
been dead for many centuries. In spite of Hindooism 
—and, allow me to add, in spite of Christianity—there 
are still many evils which frighten us, which discourage 
US- Therefore, I say, take courage. Surely Clod can 
speak to you; and He will speak to you "as never man 
spake,” and as pever man will speak. One word-one 
sweet word—from our Father will go down in out 
hearts as a blessed stream of sanctification and salva- 

e 

tion ; and what we could not do in a hundred years, 
will be done in a moment through faith. Qmt grain of 
mustard seed~^if we have but that faithjipl^^ anwll 
measure of faith—we may say unto wh ipountaios,- 
remove, and they will remove. Let ^ have living 
faith in the living God, and we may fao^' atl obstacles 
and opposition. Let us seek not the cold life of 
‘dreamy metaphysicians and theologians, but accept the 
fervour of maaliness, earnestness, devotion^ enthu¬ 
siasm. God will midte us - heroes,—God will give us 
comfort, strength, and peace,—purity and gladness shall 
we receive from the Lord. Honour books,—honour 
prophets,—honour all your great men. Reformeif 
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vrfio, like Lather and Knox, revolmionice couotriei and 
twtuMWi'^hooour them. Bot aboee all, honour Him, 
do not stop half wa^, but go deeper and deeper^iOto 
the heart, and t assure you there is a universe in j^^e 
midst of the heart. Genial affection, warm sympathies, 
heavenly lig^t, God’s utterances, God’s temple, GQd’> 
^Itar,—where are they ? Not lo 1 here, lo! there; l^ut 
within. “The kingdom of heaven it within you.” 
Close your eyes if you wish to see God. Close your 
eyes if you want salvation. Then let us fall at*the 
of our heavenly Father, and believe in the promisei^e 
has made unto us,—promises emphatic and 6tr(^, 
which shall be fulfllled to the letter. He has told you, 
“Ask and it shall be given.” Do not then offer a single 
prayer with wavering or diffident hearts, huv wbatsoevet 
prayer ye bring before God, bring it with conddenee, 
full of trust and faith in God. When he has said he 
will bless us, he will do so. Though mighty potentates 
^hrow obstacles in our way—>tbough nations war with 
each other, and destroy commerce and extending trade, 
<^though men unite to carry out their wicked inten> 
tions, and paralyze our spiritual energies,—though the 
whole whrld should combine to put spiritual darkness 
over the face of the universe,—•yet, if the Lord is with 
pS, Englaml fbell be regenerated, and India too, aitd 
all countries and nations. Then rejoice, for the Lord 
has spoken. We have received the Bible in the heart, 
The gospel of salvation has been preached. Men an<| 
eromen, (rid men and children, the rich and the poor, 
|he l^fned i^d the uneducated^ in caifqtri^ of 
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world, erf, "AriM, vtodie&te God't mercy,—fait tweet- 
lovmg-lnodnets, that will shower Coctii genial etreams of 
salvation upon^ll the nations of the earth." 


FAREWELL SERMON. 

(Preftchdd At Utiity Cburch, Upper Street, iisboKton.] 


Sandaj/ momi^gf 4 th SepHmber^ rSjO. 

HVMirsi. PRAVBR BOOK. 

Ancient of ages 1 humbly bent before thee, * 
Songs of glad homage, Lord, to thee we bring : 
Touched by thy Spirit, oh ! teach us to adore rhee, 
Sole God and Father, everlasting Kmg 1 
Let thy light attend us ; 

Let thy grace befriend us ; ^ 

Etemal, unrivalled, all directing King^' 

Send forth thy mandate, gather in the nation s, 

Through the wide universe thy name be known, 

Millions of voices shall join in adorations— 

% 

Join to adore thee, Undivided One ],< 

Every soul invited, 

Every voice united— 

United to praise thee, Undivided One t 


HYMN 254. MARTINKAU’S COLLECTION 

Come, kiagdom of our God, 

Sweet reign of light and love I 
Shed peace, and bo{«, and joy abroad, 
And wisdom from above. 
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Over our spirits first 
Extend thy healing Teign ; 

There raise and quench the sacred thirsty 
That never pains again. 

# 

Come, kingdom of our Cod, 

And make the broad earth thine, 

Stretch o’er her land and isles the rod 
That flowers ivitb grace divine. 

Soon may all tribes be blest 
With fruit from life’s glad tree ; 

And in its shade like brothers rest. 

Sons of one family. 

Come, kingdom of our Cod I 

' And raise thy glorious throne 

In worlds by the undying trod, 

Where God shall bless his own. 


On Siindqy morning a farewell discourse was de< 
livered by Mr. Sen at Unity Church, Islington. The 
church was crowded in every part by a deeply inter¬ 
ested congregation. Taking for his text Psaltp xct. a, 
“I will say of the Lord, He is my refuge and my 
fortress : my God; in Him will I tru.st," Mr. Sen spoke * 
as follows ;— 

Who can deny that the spirit of the Lord is watch¬ 
ing in the midst of us ? As in the history of the past, 
so in the religious tendencies of the present day, we see 
tlie workings of his tperciful hand. He has not desert-* 
ed us; He lias not left us to cry in the mi^sf of 
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wilderness, but He is with us; He is guiding men and 
wnmen, and nations and races into the k«i:tg<3om of 
Heaven. All the ttueresting movements of the present 
day'^ie signs of the ttmes-o^unmistakabljr tell us and 
convince us that the kingdom of Heaven is coming->> 
that there is hope for us all—that our destinies are in 
the hatuls and under the guidance of Him who is in¬ 
finite in loving kindness. One of the most important 
and interesting movements of the present day is cer¬ 
tainly that which you, my brethren, are car^'iig on | 
your mission is to vindicate and uphold the doctrine of 
the Divine Unity. “The Lord our God is one,” so says 
the ancient Jew; “There is no God but be,” so says 
the Mohammedan ; “One only, virithout a second,".so 
says the Hindu sage : thus we see that the Idea of the 
Unity of God ties at the bottom of all the grand reli¬ 
gions that prevail in the world ; that in the religious 
beliefs and pursuits, and also the theological doctrines 
of the leading schools of the world there is this central 
idea of Divine Unity. “The firmament declares the 
^nry of God," and day after day, night after night, year 
after year, the whole univeise glorifies the Supreme 
Creator. Whether we look up jo the heavens, or whe¬ 
ther we look round to the various objects lying scattered 
in the mmpUtudes of nature, every object tells us that 
the Creatorof the Universe is One; all historic life, all 
creation tells us that He who guides the Universe and 
the destinies of nations is One and Infinite. His mer¬ 
ciful designs for the salvation of the world may be read 
in every diapter, in every page of the wdrld\ history; 
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wherever we turn our eye* end nttention we if WKkind' 
rd of the oneness of Hun 4 our 

GodHe is not only the (»e Crcfiior, bvt (h« one 
Father, Friend, and Saviour of u» ell, "The adkno#' 
ledgment of Dtvroe Unity is aot merely (he reco^ition 
of one hand in the creation of the onhrersei the admi' 
nistration of its affairs—but it means sonetfatng inore. 
As sinners we fkll at the feet of the saate Cod who 
feeds us and attends to our bodily wants every day * 
to Htm who nourishes onr bodily life we have recourse 
for spiritual sustenance, spiritual health and strength i 
He who feeds the body feeds the souls of individuals 
and lutiona TAcre is tu> sahathw except in the one true 
Goi. Many a race, many a nation, worships false gods 
and goddesses^ but their sad dUappoiotment and their 
wretchedness eonstitnte one united testimony to prove 
unto us the great truth that there is no salvatron except 
in the redeeming love of the one merciful Ood, We 
pray unto Him, and unto Him alone shall we pray 
through all eternity in order to receive salvatUui; at 
His gate shall we stand and praise His holy natne, for 
He is not only our Saviour, but He is our Salvation. 
Salvation is not the belief in dogmas, nmr the belief in 
any one particular man; salvation is aot the accept¬ 
ance of any historical or logical prop^itioo-HMKb^ttion 
aieans communion with the Lord. All phy^ealecia'"" 
Mmds to prove that we live in the Lord; 
all powers, the central energy of alt ener¬ 

gies is the Lord ; He is the force, the eMwmd {Ebtpe 
which Wfi see with our extenml eyes; Heti ibohiddeiH 
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the eeutml, the morirtf, thd Animating power of the 
untvene, "in wbpm «re live, and move, and have our 
b^iAg." limbs of the body, all onr physical 

energise, say, .^*Oar strength is of the T^ord, we have no 
independent strength apart from Him." If our physi¬ 
cal life and our physical strength depend on Him, the 
soul's strength and beauty, and health, and life depend 
upon Him too. What is salvation but spiritual life ? 
To be estranged from God is to die. SpmtuaV des>- 
truction is nothing more than separation from the life- 
giving communion with God ; to be with Him is to live, 
to be estrangedjrom Him is to die. Tell me not, then, 
that such a man is c^st Away for ever and doomed to 
eternal punishment simply because he has ooi accepted 
a particular proposition or believed in a particular 
event. If bis heart is with the Lord, if his eyes behold 
him, if he hears his living voice, and his will enters into 
abiding communion with the Lord, then he lives, and 
surely he lives, let men say what they will. To live in- 
God is, indeed, to live, and let us all not only acknowx 
ledge God as our only Creatot and Father, but as ouv 
only S'lviotir, through whom alone we may enter into' 
everlasting communion with Him. If the soul lives hv' 
Him, God’s purity enters into it, Uivine power and 
wisdom and peace enter into it, and thus the Divinity 
dwells in a loving manner with humanity. This is re- 
detpption, this is casting'away for ever the trammels of 
Wickedness and the fetters of prejudice, irtehgion, and 
unbeHef-~-this is to live for time and etesnity. 

But there IS another idea involved m Unltarianism/' 
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A iMin wboviabes to bt traa to ti^doetiiae, of 
Unity mast ftbo believe in the dootriiie of |Im» tTbhy of 
God*# Cbmch; there ceonot be teeny 
cADnot be many Qmrchee. Go4<e Cborclf i* one, and 
«an be only one. The vastdeae of the doetrlitie of^God^s 
Unity refuses to be fettered and coefhred ivilbitt dMt 
narrow limits of any particular ^ect or deoomtnatioa ; 
it is vast as space, endiese as inftnity. God^ <^hurch 
gathers 'together the dements of goodness and troth aa 
they lie broadcast in all parts of the world. The Unh 
verse is God’s sacred Cathedral. Let us all say «n 
Christ Jesus said, ’’Whosoever doeth the will of 
Father, the same is rny brother and my ststM-, and my 
mother.” Dip not couhne your heart, your aflbctrons, 

4 

and sympathies within the limits of your Own sect, but 
look with extended vision to all pMta of the world; 
embrace every man as your brother, honour every 
woman as your sister; for if God our Fathet is one 
God, then evtry man is made in the image of h>s 
Maker, and everyone is His child ; of the same bfood. 
has He made all the races and nations of the world, 
that we may dwell together in amity and peace, aiisd 
brotherly love and intercoorse. Then why sbalt < 9 iro 
allow our hearts be swayed and inSueaced eonsi' 
derations of n.itionality, and cirfopr, and nuse ? Why 
shall we not pull down all the barrimrs 
mao from man, and bring tt^ether hnoope 
children of God’s household? Tbett, Ihf o<ah iattfily 
established throughout the length and breadth of,^ 
worl^ ffla What is the Church but« body of Pbtdi^ins' 

. ¥ ^ m f 
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M’S ^ f SoiKte hare visdotB, others have 

Ihrpdieel 004^4 HdlUfa hare lore atid. warm aflec' 
fioM i eo«a% aw -lieitds aad some are feet, some can 
werh Rhd issovs^ others eati thiidr and deliberate; some 
bare wart* hearts, others have devout souls, but in no 
{WiK of tHb world do we see religious life m its entirety 
at»d fulness, ^very sect r^esents God’s truth partially ; 
every iwtion presents only oue side o( the religious life; 
every religious denomination embodies one particular 
truth of theology or ethics, and unless we gather toge* 
ther all races we cannot see, we cannot clearly under* 
stand, whM living religion means. Go through the 
pages of' any paittcular book ; you may accept idl the 
truths that tie therein, but you do not embrace all the 
truth. In order to understand and embrace truth m 
its Kvtng form, look on all the nations of the world, and 
you will And chat everywhere a certain portion of truth 
is visible, but n(K truth m its fulness, if we gather 
together dteae scattered elements we shall be able to 
•uprear Ood’s Cburcb as from truths engraven a priari 
on the human heart; from all nations and all races we 
sliall ’gather the materials for realising that ideal which 
«e find 4 n oue own souls. Do not be proud enough to 
ditflk that truth is mom^lised by any particular sect 
or country ; there ate miihuns and tens of millions 0^ 
brotlusrs and sisters around ; tAey have not been 
dWeded by God, but iMr God; there are 

those nations, too, depositories of faith, fidelity, 
a(i 4 truth «od conscientiousness. These it the light of 
MlfMiiW «U over the world; believe, then, that all 
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m«nktnd Rte God’s children, And love aU fiumktnd ^ 9 ' 
your Iwetliren. Ko other sect sheU stsmd j ttm 
will come when ell other sects shitll perish > the SflRrii 
of sectarianism shall be vanquished hy thesiV<^dof' 
Love and brotherly Charity. 

There ts another idea which mnst be tlnfolded—> 
Unity of Religious Life. True Unitarians.inust endea¬ 
vour nobly and manfully to bring about harmony among 
all the feelings, and aspirations, and energies of their 
lives; God must be the central sun, and around Kim 
must all the various speculations and pursuits of our 
life necessarily and harmoniously turn; then shall we 
realise the beauty, the.simplicity, and the grandeur of 
the solar system in our own lives. Every part of our 
life, every action, every thought, every word, will be 
drawn towards the common centre-—the ruling principle 
of love to God ; He will stand in the centre of out life, 
and whether we eat or drink, or whatsoever we do, we 
shall do it untc/His glory—not for this man, not'for 
that book, not because man would have it so, or doc-, 
tfines would have it so, but because God commands us 
to work and live in this way. God has purchased us, 
one and all of us, and we cannot at'this time ofth6 day 
think of offering our homage and worship to any othot 
thing, or any other master. God is Our sole iMostat, 
and He shall occupy the whole worship of our Uti ; KtS 
holy jurisdiction shall be established throughput; tho 
length and breadth of human lifO, and whatsbevet Hii; 
nys shall be ^one; to Him shall the heart, «dd[ the 
tool, and tfie mil be consecrated; they shall pot dtithtp 
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AM otir oar rovereaca «tKi gratitude ahaU 

'SeKa^g taHIcQ. see thera » a tendency m man to 
^^abt^et^QT too iiiteliectna), too devutiona], or too 
imabiteo); the anily of religious life has yet to be real' 
ised. Tnie Unitariam ought to show in their oao lives 
what unity of life means. When passions lead us vio* 
lently aod irrieetstibry oneway, and a tense of duty pulls 
Wi another way, when Heaven attracts ua ope da^, and 

o 

djarfcneas and untruth, the world, and all that is corrupt 
and evil attracts us the next; when Sunday is the day 
of Ood| aud Monday the day of evil ; when tnomings 
are spent in the worship of God, and evenings m the 
worship of Bi^hus; when thoughts are pure, «nd 
actions are unrighteous ; when the heart gives place to 
God, but tbe mmd is wedded to untruth , when the 
outward ^yes see the glory of God in creation, but the 
inward eyes are blinded through infituntiun and prejii- 
dtee, and obstinacy m the cause of untruth and eiror, 
when tbe hands serve God, but the soul dues not know 
what tbe warmth of devotion means; when tbe mind 
belibvei m truth, but the heart is not distended with 
charity, when God the Father is worshipped as the 
I'ether of all nations, but the henit does not recognise 
tb$ dtwxrme of human brotherhood, than we say there 
ard confUaion and discord in the families of 
mou } there is no {leace, there is no united life. We 
f|^0St preserve and exhibit what true spirituat unity 
thWMlS i centra] power must be God, and from Him 
ijptilft we derive encouragement and strength, hoUuets, 
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attd purity. \Vt are too apt tp cot oitt Ui»« i«4 
give ooly a fragment to Cod, but rim Dfvb«^ 
wilt not ren satisfied with anything ritort of tbt^wbu|e 
}if6; we must give our iivea entirely ,tp OcMl} 
miMt be harmony and purity inan ouraetiotU'pvii^ 
hour of our lives, every qiinnta of the hour. Svery 
action we do, every thought and word must be accepl^ 
able unto the Lord-^that is-what I mean by the unity 
of spiritual life. All the feelings and aspiralioiM M 
willing servants stand before the Throne of Ood, and 
praise Him and magnify His name day after day, and 
month after month ; every place is God's Temple, 
every word of truth is God’s Holy Scripture, every man 
that speaketh truth and gives counsel of peace and 
purity IS a iiiaster and a brother, who deserves to be 
respected, and esteemed, and lnved« Every part of 
creation where God’s voice is heard must attract us by 
Its holy attraction; everywhere we shall fee) is a fit 
place to worship the Lord, with whom Communion is 
possible at all times of the day, in all places, and (n« 
circumstances of life. In Unitarianism we discover, 
then, tliese grand unities—the Unity of God As the 
Creator and Saviour of us all ; the Unity €if Gibd’s 
Church embracing all mankind as one vast brotherhood, 
one vast sisterhood, gathering together idl (bat is true 
and good, and -noble and holy, in the bocikil oAltion* 
and the lives of individuals; then, thirdlyt ss(hh wtify 
religious life, .which means sidvarion and 6ai^iAct-< 
tlt^ the Whole life is placed ifl a state of 

every man n able U) wy, 





it hi onlcon with G«A^ wi\l,*’ ithen etery maa «« 

«nd pcayerfetiy,*'! and tfaa Father are 
^ it hr not mf a(Nnt aiming with God’s spirit, nor 
tdif tpwft aedriilg ilaAaen apart ftom God, but tny eiH 
MtoniHl into commoiitoti deep and mysterious wfth 
Obd's wil). Such la the true service of God—higher 
than that, purer than this, nothing exists on earth : no¬ 
thing can attract oar aspirations or draw forth our ener¬ 
gies so weli as this, and to this, then, let all nations look 
up-^tbe union of our will with God’s will. **Not my 
will blit Thy will be done,** as Christ Jesus meekly Aaid, 
and let us alt say unto God eTe*7 day of our Urea, "Not 
my wilt but Thine be done,” then that deep communion 
between the Divine and the human, between God’s Holy 
Spirit and maa*i obedient spirit will brmg unto us all 
^iritual blessings which we stand in need of. Do you 
want a knowledge of salvation ? Go to the pure chan¬ 
nels tif ^red'Communion with God } from those chan¬ 
nels^ from the fountain-head of God's wisdom shall 
come streams of regenerating truth. Art thou feeble, 
oh brother, weak, heavy laden with iniquity ? Dost 
thou say thoo hast not strength enough to resist temp¬ 
tation,^ the inclinations to falsehood and deceit ? Than 
etiter the Temple of the Lord, sit at bis feet for hours 
ti^^her if need be, and then you will see the Almighty 
enoompassntg and surrounding the feeble form and soul 
cean, and in the strength of the Omnipotent the 
Vitdeed sinner, reformed and purihed, rising m order to 
thh majesty and honour the Saviour of aH ainoeaa, 
it |oy th^t you stagd m paed * of?. Are you 
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and purity. We are too apt to cut our lives ofl*. and 
give only a fragment to God, but the Divine Master 
will not rest satisfied with anything short of the whole 
life; we must give our lives entirely.to God; there 
must be harmony and purity in all our actions every 
hour of our lives, every minute of the hour. Every 
action w'e do, every thought and word must be accept* 
able unto ilie Lord—th.at is what I mean by the unity 
of spiritual life. AU ti)e feelings and aspirations as 
willing servants stand before the 1 'hrone of God, and 
praise Him and magnify His name day after day, attd 
month after month ; every place is God’s Temple, 
every word of truth is God’s Holy Scripture, every man 
that spcnketh truth and gives coun.seI of peace and 
purity is a ma'iter and a brother, who deserves to be 
res[)erted, and esteemed, and loved; Every part of 
creation where God's voice is heard must attract us by 
Its holy attraction ; everj'where we shall feel is a fit 
place to worship the Lord, with whom communion is 
possible at all limes of the day, in all places, and in * all 
circumstances of life. In Unitarianism we discover, 
then, tiiese grand unities—the Unity of God as the 
Creator and Saviour of us all; the Unity of God’s 
Church emb'acing all m.ankind as one vast brotherhood, 
one vast sisterhood, gathering together all that is true 
and good, and -noble and holy, in the books of nations 
and the lives of individuals ; then, thirdly, is the unity 
of religious life, which means salvation and sanctifica¬ 
tion, when the wliole life is placed in a state of commu¬ 
nion with ,God) when every man is able to say, “My 
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will is in unison with God's will,” when every man can 
say conscientiously and prayerfully ,*'1 and the Father are 
ojte," it is not my spirit warring with God’s spirit, nor 
my spirit seeking Heaven apart from God, but my will 
entering into communion deep and mysterious with 
God's will. Such is the true service of God-—higher 
than that, purer than this, nothing exists on earth : no¬ 
thing can attra*t our aspirations or draw forth our ener¬ 
gies so well as this, and to this, then, let all nations look 
up—the union of our will with God’s will. “Not my 
will but Thy will be done,” as Christ Jesus meekly said, 
and let us all say unto God eve-y day of our lives, “Not 
niy will but Thine be done,” then that deep communion 
between the Divine and the human, between God's Holy 
Spirit and man’s obedient spirit will brmg unto us all 
spiritual blessings which we stand m need of. Do you 
want a knowledge of salvation ? Go to the pure chan¬ 
nels of sacred communion with God : from those chan¬ 
nels, from the fountain-head of God’s wisdom shall 
roine stream* of regenerating truth. Art thou feeble, 
oh brother, weak, heavy laden with iniquity ? Dost 
thou say thou hast not strength enough to resist temp¬ 
tation,« the inclinations to falsehood and deceit ? Then 
enter the Temple ol the Lord, sit at his feet for hours 
together if need be, and then you will see the Almighty 
encompassing and surrounding the feeble form and soul 
of man, and In the strength of the Omnipotent the 
wicked sinner, reformed and puriBed, rising in oider to 
exalt the majesty and honour the Saviour of all sinners. 
|s it joy that you stand it) peed of?. Are you 
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ali-oppressed ^vith cares and anxieties ? D * you say the • 
world has promised joy, but given sorrow ami heaviaets 
of heart ? Where shall you go? Go to the abode of all 
happiness the mansions of gladness and joy, where 
there is no weeping, no heaviness of heart, no suffering; 
the Lord is full of happiness, He Himself is the abode 
of joy, He will give you that joy and happiness which 
men could never have given you. • 

These humble truths I have placed before you this- 
morning are simple truths ; you have heard them times 
beyond number; there is nothing like originality in the 
communication I have made to you, but still these 
truths, may I say ?—receive special force and special 
interest because they come to you from one who belongs 
to a distant country and a distant nationality, and who 
has seen with his own eyes of faith everyone of these 
tiu'lis tried and confirmed by his own individual and 
personal experience. When I was in the midst of idol¬ 
atry and superstition, and there was none on earth to 
help me, who came to my assistance ? My heart says, 
my God. When no book brought me comfort, no 
human hands came to my rescue, the I^ord uf Love and 
Mercy vouchsafed unto me most invigorating and en» 
couraging help; in H'S strength I rose, I endeavoured 
to overcome temptations, and the Lord granted unto 
me success. In ray own life I saw the fruits of His 
care, and I could not continue a sceptic. Copld 1 
receive the assurance of God’s love, the promises which 
He distiuctly and unmistakably made unto me of iny 
salvation, and the salvation of millions of my 
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countrjrmsn and Ciiiintrydf.) nji) ill ttidit. In any otiisr 
spirit thin the'ipirit of faith and prayerful recti'll itio > ? 
Could I say unto my G »i, “I shill not h i v*d Thee, for 
Tmitt hast not heird m t ; wnen I citna unto Tnee with 
priyerand asked I'hee to help me. Thou didst not do 
it?” Nj, this miuth shall never me ta'i'»iit»e of mfide 
lity such as this, for I have seen ui my own life that tiie 
Ifird Ins heard me, and every prayer I uttered in a 
spirit of humility and faith has been accepted ^by my 
F ither and your Father, and [ a n bound to tell all men 
and worn ^n in difr;reut pirts of the world what the Lord 
has revealed unto me. It is not books, it is not doc* 
trines, it is not men that have brou< 4 ht me into the path 
of silvatioii ; nn, but toe spirit of O )d working in nry 
heart. Oh ! what a contrast between the iTght stream¬ 
in'.:' int<j iiiy heart at the present moment and the iin- 
pioeirable, horrid darkness, the deep spiritual gloom, 
the dcath'like dreariness ami des liatiuu tliat existed m 
my he irt before it pleased Providence to reveal Himself 
i)iUo me ! I was in the land of death, if 1 may so say, 
in the midst of spiritual gl >om—sin, idolatry, and super¬ 
stition timing at the vitals of my heart,—but now my 
Lird has told me that He will save me, and 1 cannot 
but offor my deejiest and m >st fervent praises. He is 
my only King, my only Master, my only Saviour, I can¬ 
not be s,itisfied with calling Him King and M.ister only, 
I must say that "He is my Hefuge and my Portress ; 
rny G id ; in Him will I trust.” N it in books, not in 
men, but in the Lord ; for the Lord has brought unto 
me comfort and peace. He is the abode of happiuess, 
„ Xvib 
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as I have told you. Men cannot make me happy^, but 
when I fall at the feet of my God hib rays of happiness, 
]ti>e tlie rays of tlie meridian sun, shine forth upon the 
dark chambers of my heart, and where there was dark- 
ni'ss now I see the light—the light not of doctrines, the 
lulu not of men, but the light of God's face. When I 
.)in heavy laden with iniqimy God is serene, joyful and 
inr‘)rital, hts ficu shines upon my heart like gentle 
moon beams, and then my son ow IS gone, there is no 
longfii heaviness of heart. What I have seen in iny 
11 ''lit I have this moining |>re.\ched to you; from all 
tlie Unitarian pulpits that were kindly placed at my 
diioustl Sunday after Sunday during my sojourn in tins 
c*’Kii)tiy I have prevrhed these great truths—for greater 
truths or more precious truths have I none. Greater 
truth than this I do nor possess—it is that God is Love , 
the sweetness of God’s Love conquers man’s hideous 
sinfulness and wickedness I am a great sinner, but iny 
God's mercy IS greater than tlie multitude of my sms 
His love is more powerliil than the power of evil work¬ 
ing in the midst of my heart, and if men and women 
ire to be saved and nations are to be regenerated, 1 am 
sure, and most confidently do 1 say it, that tliev will not 
be saved by a miiltunde of dead doctiines, not by the 
letier that kiUeth, but bv the simple truth that God is 
Love There is a beautiful ptssage in Hindu Ijcnpture 
which says, “Who can attain God, except be who says, 
'He* is’?” Th.tt is my Bible, my creed, my hope qf 
Heaven resteth on that. Firm as a rock is this truth, 
simple yet strong—my God ;r, end where m India ) 
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eached unto men and in England preached unto you, 
in sea'ions of prosperity and adversity, in the times of 
gladness and sorrow, He has always revealed Hnnseif 
unto me as the in dwelling Spirit, the omniscient God 
—“He is"; without irreverence I may say He is not 
dead but liveth. God is an ocean of truth ; an ocean 
of living and saving truth lies in those two sacred and 
significant words, “God is." If my Father ts, I have 
hope of salvation ; if He is here He sees what we are 
doing and hears what we are saying ; there is his eve 
that follows us wherever we go, there is his ear which 
hears whatsoever we say; his ruling spirit fills this 
church and fills our hearts; we are enlightened, we are 
quickened by the very tiumglit of God’s sacred presenre. 
Then rise, brethren, rise to vindicate the* doctrine of 
God’s unit'’,—rise to worslhp Hun as your <inly Saviour, 
your old Master. One friend only have we in this world, 
Him shall we love, to Him shall we give our hearts— 
the Lord of Creation. One Heaven alone waiteth for 
us in the world to come, not nude of human hands, but 
God Himself, I say. is ourhe.iven. What else do we 
need? Not riches, not fnends, not books, when we 
have the splendour of God. As the psalmist said m 
days gone by, “One thing shall I seek”—and what is 
that? To behold the face of the Lord. Is not that 
charming, is not lliat a compensation for all our woes 
and sufferings in this world? To that I look forwaid 
most hopefully, that I may dwell with my God, in my 
God, for and unto mv God. 

I have served you, luy beloved brethren,Jeebly and 
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humbly, with my humble and limited powers and abiii- 
but 1 can assure you that I came to this country 
because God wanted me. He commanded me to come 
here, and I bare said here to you what I thought it Was 
n»v duty to say tmlo you. The Lord brought me here ; 
I know nothing eUe ; I know this only, that wiialsoever 
I have said in the name of God, and in the spirit of 
God, tijat shall hear fruit. Accept my service, and 

when 1 say this I say I shall thankfully remember 

$ 

abroad the kindness which I have experienced during 
m> short and brief stay in this country. You, my Uni¬ 
tarian feienils, have alwa)s been very kind to me,and 
this 1 shall always remember with he.srtfel'. gratitude. 
England is’mv home, India is my borne ; whertver I 
see brethren and sisters aiom.d me there 1 feel, and 
there i must s.ay, “'j'hts is my home.” If my Father is 
here, .and if my brothers aiul sisters are here, what else 
IS needed to constitute a home ? The love of brethren 
IS sweet; my Iwartfelt gratitwle belongs to yon, from 
tlie depths of my heart I thank you, brethren.'—7%e 
]K<juirer. 
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Friday^ StpUmbtr p, iS'^o. 

The IMian Association, planned during Mr. Sen’s 
June visit to Bristol, having taken definite shape, he 
went again to Bristol in order to be present at its inau 
guration, which took place on the glh September, 1 S 70 , 
at a public meeting at the British Institution, PaiK 
Street. 

Mr. H. Thomas expressed the regret of the meeting 
that the Mayor, who had kindly consented to presnjt, 
was unable to be preseiit. He, therefore,, proposed that 
Mr. W. Terrell lake the chair. 

The motion having been adopted. 

The Chairman read letters from the Mayor (who had 
been compelled to go to London that morning), Mr 
Morley, M. P., Mr. K. 1). Hodgson, M. P., Sir Bartlt* 
ii'rerc, and Mr. Commissioner Hill, all of whom express 
cd sympathy with the objects of the Association; and 
he stated that he had also received letters from the 
High Sheriff, Dr. Budd, Rev. S. Hebditch, Dr. Goodeve, 
and the Rev. J. W. Caldicott, He next alluded to the 
noble exertions of Miss Carpenter in the promotion of 
education in India, and said that it was partly through 
her efforts that such gentlemen as Mr. Sen had come 
to E.igUnd to tell us of the wants of India and our own 
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shortcomings in respect to it. The Chairman then read 
the following remaiks, which had been written by Miss 
Carpenter, and also the subjoined “objects” of the 
Indian Association '“Great Biitatn and India, though 
under the same government, have nut had hitlierto 
much sympathy with, or knowledge of, each other. This 
has necessarily arisen from the difference of races, reli* 
gion, climate, and social customs, which has prevented 
them from comprehending the modes of thought and 
principle’s of action of each other. Thus the English in 
India, and the Hindus in England, st-ldoin become real¬ 
ly acquainted with each other. The English wt.uld 
gladly help the Hindus, but few know how to do so, 
exce|)t those wim (tevole themselves to missionary effort. 
The existing-cqndition of India prevents the formation 
Ml that count!)' of a h<allhy public 0|>inion, which is in 
England the mainspring of public .action—the supfiort 
and stimulus of volnntaiy effort. To extend a know¬ 
ledge of India in our own countr)', to cieate here a 

healthy public, opinion in her favour, and to stimulate 

$ 

such v<jluntary effort in her service _as may enable tlie’ 
inhabitants of Oieat Britain to assist in the enligliien- 
ment and improvement of our Hindu fellow-subjects— 
aiding them in such way as they may themselves desire, 
.'iiul working on the government principle of non-inter¬ 
ference witli their religious and social customs, is the 
object of this association. The members of Parliament 
for Bristol, and several of our citizens, have already sig¬ 
nified their desire to co-operate. Members have joined 
from various purts of Erglai d, and a branch association, 
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with & ladies' committee, has been established in Edin* 
burgh. The Rigl)t Hon. Sir Bartle Frere, late Gtivernor 
of Bombay Presidency, and now member of the Indian 
Council, has signified his full sympathy with the move¬ 
ment. His approbation is particularly valuable, while 
his lung official residence irr India, and his known sym¬ 
pathy with the natives, render him especially qualified 
tn juvige of their wants. The association may therefore 
be considered as already established, and the provincial 
committee h.ive waited only for a fitting opporutnity of 
hiinging it before ihe public. The visit of Baboo 
Kesliub Clnmder Sen to this country h.as inspired mul¬ 
titudes in every part of the kitigdom, not only with 
sympathy and admiration for himself, but also vjith 
respect for tlie couogeous and digniQed lunnner in 
wbieli be has uckiiowledged with gratitude wiiat England 
has done for India, but told tier sok'innly of her duties 
to that vast couiitry confided to her guardiansliip. 
desire to help India has thus been awakened in this 
country, which should not be allowed to siil>side without 
•being called into action. Tiiis Indian Association 
should be ;i n.itionaP one, but the approacliing depar¬ 
ture of our distiui'ui.shed visiioi renders immediate action 
necessary. Ilrisiol will rejoice to send through him to 
India the announcement of the e.slablishment of this 
association, as the first-fruits of his visit amongst us. 
We deem it a good auguty of our future success that 
he ■ehould be our first honorary member and 
native correspondent. We request that be will now 
favour us by informing us of wlmt {le desires 
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thftt we should now do for him end fbt 
lodia/’ 

Babu Keshub Chunder Sen confidently believed 
that the society which they were inaugurating that eve'* 
ning would live to carrv out successfully the objects 
which it professed to have* Since his first visit to that 
place he had been travelling about the country, and had 
seen many of their great cities and important towns. 
Kindness and sympathy he had experienced everywhere, 
and he ha'd the best reason to believe that there was 
amongst the English public a wide^'Spread interest in 
]T)dian aflTairs ; but it had struck him that all the excite* 
ment might subside in the course of time. Such appre* 
hensions and fears were quite natural, and he was sure 
that many oC his countrymen in India had such fears. 
He was, however, sorry the English press in India had 
tried—and perhaps successfully**»to foster and encou¬ 
rage such apprehensions. In speaking of the reception 
which he had had in this country, some of their country¬ 
men ai India seemed to think—and they had said $o in 
the local papers—that it was all a nine days' wonder. , 
They had seemed to say that the people of England 
had deceived him with false promises, and that they 
were not at all anxious or earnest m the matter—*that nil 
the speeches and addresses with which he had been 
deluged during his sojourn in this country would end in 
nothing. He confessed he was inclined to be more 
charitable to them than his countrymen in India seem* 
ed to be. He had a better opihiem of the English pub¬ 
lic, and from v/hat he bad seen with his own eyes be 
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cotild DOT but honestly and sincerely believe that good 
would come out of all this excitement, that it would 
not piove to be the agitation and excitement of the 
hour. 'Die establishment of the Bristol Indian Asso¬ 
ciation belied the fears and apprehensions which ntany 
of lus connirymeti had been eherisl.ing. Tlial was one- 
of tlie most conclusive proofs that ilicy could possibly 
have of the genuine and abiding interest of England in 
the prosperity and welfare of his country. He*now felt 
as he never felt before, that they were determined to do 
something practical—that they were anxii>us to put 
their sympathy and interest into some definite and last¬ 
ing form. He was glad that Bristol had taken the ini- 
tialive in the matter. Every city had shgwn kindness 
and symjjathy, but it was reserved for Bristol to do 
something practical in the matter. The most important 
tiling that India wanted at the present moment was 
education, which he looked upon as tlie grand remedy 
for all the evils from which l»i.s country sulTered at the 
• present moment. He .spoke of the necessity (>fi)n)vid- 
ing education for the masse.s of the people by the estab¬ 
lishment of small elemeiiiaiy vernacular sciiools all 
over the coniury. They could not do in India without 
English education ; but if they wished to educate the 
people, they must educate them through the vernaculars 
of the country. He also urged upon them the necessity 
of adopting me-‘sures for the pur[>ose of giving instruc¬ 
tion in those tilings which would enable the poor peoiile 
to receive the light <if literature and scietice, and ut the 
same time make them proficient in industrial 
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occupations. Referring to the education of the women 
of India, he asked that the Government should attach 
the same amount of importance to it as it did to male 
education, and that the women should receive an un- 
sectarian liheral education He was strongly of opinion 
that normal training schools—the favourite idea of Miss 
Carpenter—were just what were wanted in the country. 
He alluded to the question of the suppression of the 
liquor tra/l^c, and said that hnndieds of educated and 
intelligent young men were dying in India year after 
year as victims of intemperance. He suggested tlie 
exercise of peisonal influence and the action of the 
Government with a view to the suppression of the liquor 
traffic. Another object which the association would 

4 

have in view ’would be the improvement of prison dis¬ 
cipline and tile estabtishment of juvenile reformatories ; 
and, in concluding his speech, he advocated the promo¬ 
tion of good feeling between the rulers and the ruled 
and the establishment of a healthy public opinion in 
India. • 

I 

The Rev. J. Karle moved a resolution that tlie meet¬ 
ing rejoiced in the establislnneut of the as.«»ciation, and 
believed that if it w as earned out m the spirit of the 
scheme proposed, pt would be productive of great bene¬ 
fit to India 

Mr. Herbert Thomas, in seconding the resolution, 
expressed a hope th.ii Mr. .Sen would live many years to 
see tlie good fruit of Ins labours. 

The if-solutipn was adoiiled. 

Aftei ssfine criticisms had been made and replied to, 
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Mr. F. Tagart moved the next resolution, that the 
q^eeting especial|)( sympathized in {^l] efTorts for thp 
ediication of the masses of the people in India, and fof 
the education and improvement of the women of |ndi{^. 

Mr. Gawler seconded the resolution and it was 
carried. 

Miss Mary Carpenter moved the next resolution, that 
the meeting qffered the expression of its warm sympathy 
to B.ihu FCeshub Chunder Sen, in his efforts for the 
improvement of India, and tender to him its best wishes 
for the success of his labours. Miss Carpenter was truly 
thankful that Mr. Sen had come to this country, and she 
was sure he would carry back to India assurances of the 
true sympathy which he had seen evinced here : thjs 
^lone would produce* a great effect in bis.native lan*d. 

Mr. C. J. '|‘homas seconded the resolution, which 
was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. Sen returned thanks for the resolution ; and a 
V(*te of thanks the Chairman terminated the pro- 
ceeain'.;s. 
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Monday^ SeptemUr J 2 , t8jo 

On \fondiy evening. September nth, 1870 , the 
Hinori'r S juire R )oins wire crovded on the occasion 
of a S )iree briiin held to bid farewell to Mt Sen, pre¬ 
vious to his return to India Eleven denominations of 
Chrhtuns were r^>f)rf*seiued It the meeting The chair 
was taken by C J Plioni is, Escj, President of the Bri¬ 
tish and Foreign U iitanan Association , and among 
those on the pi uform and in the hall were the Revs 
Professor Plumpfre, l)i Woollev, iJr Cappel, I) Burns, 
M \ ,J Gihsi.n,J D H Smyth (Norwich), T Smith 
(N irwich), J V Miitnmerv, F R A S, W ITudsoii, J 
MiiN 0 Snili, iM \ ,J Th >mis, Isaac l)o\e\, George 
bt Cuir, W lUilantyne, Brooke Limberl, Hi'ory R 
Dans, John Morgan, J Rligh, G H iwirey Camburn, 
Fied Perr), C Wintei, Robert R Finch, Andrew 
Mi'irii-, G VI Miiiphy, \V Brick, Jun,W H Cluiiv 
fjers, H )irocks Codes, l)t Young, \V Tyiei, F Rae, 
John Moray. Rirlurd C ileman, Clnistian Hoenes^ S. 
March, Henry J Berguei, \V H Cninning, 1) I) Jere 
my, H lerson, J Hejwoid, T R Eliott (H lusletj 
K Shaen, R Siieais, R E B MaclelUn, M C Gas¬ 
coigne, J Pnillips, r Ria, W C Coupland, J P T 
Wilmot, H bully, W A Clarke, T. Huuter, M U 
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Conway, J. W. Coombes, T. Hunt, and Professor 
Hraiieiid : Sir James Clarke Lawrence, Bart. M. P. ; 
Ivdwin Lawrence, E.sq., LL. D.; H. S. Bicknell, Esq. ; 
James Hopgood, Esq.; David M.irtincau, Esq. j J. T. 
Preston, Esq.; S. S. Tayler, Esq. ; W. N. Green, Esq.; 
Aid. Bourne, Esq. (Secretary of the British and Foreigh 
Sclmol Society); George Cruikshank, Esq. ; John 
Robert Taylor, Esq.; Richard Keating, Esq. ; J. T. 
Hart, Esq. ; W. Shaen, Rsq. ; J. E. Mace, Esq. : J. 
Fretwell, Esq. ; Alfred Preston, Esq. ; George pickson, 
Esq. ; J. Troup, Esq. ; J. M Drake, E«q.; E. Kensell, 
Es(i. : J. Hilton, Esq., &c., &c. 

The Chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen,—)\e 
are here this evening to bid good speed to B.ibu Keshub 
t'luuider Sen, and it gives me ve'y great pleasure tofmd 
mat lliere are present gentlemen of almost 'every phase 
-'f Christianity in this coiintiy to do honour to him. 
In the Augttst number of llie Cont(mf>orary Rmiew 
tliere is an article on "The Brahmo Soinaj and tlie "reli 
gtoiis future of India,” by the Rev. W. II. Fremantle. 
He advi‘.e« us as Christians not to dwell upon the points 
111 winch the Biahmos fall short, but upon what they 
iiold as true, for they hold it with no feeble grasp. Al¬ 
though Mr Sen does not agree with us on all points, 
yet he is a worshipper of the common God and Father of 
us all ; and we know that his labours have been sue 
cessful to a considerable eKtent in his own country, and 
wc hope they will be still more so, in spreading more 
enlightened views among his countrymen, and in send¬ 
ing forth disciples to the uttermost parjs of India with 
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tl^e same object. As Christians, we hope that their 
laboins will tend low^rds a closer affinity with us 
^\’hethcr we approve* of all theit views or not, the differ¬ 
ence must be immense between the idolatry prevalent 
HI India, and such an 'idea of our common God and 
l\ithei as timt held by Babu Koslipb Chunder Sen. 
(Applause.) 

'Fhe Rc\. R. Spears read the followinQ report of M r. 
Sen's proceedings since his arrival in England It m ly 
be interpsling to the present meeting and the friends of 
Afr. Sen lo have before them the catholicity of the 
etmigements and dimes of a public character in which 
ht‘ ii.is been engaged since the welcome meeting in these 
moms. He has sisucd fourteen of the chief towns of 
I j^gland and Scotland, and lectured or ccmducted reli 
aioijs services; occupying the pulpits of Baptist, ('ongre- 
uational, and Unitanan chapels. He has had invitations 
liom upwards of forty towns which he has not been 
ahu' to MsiU He ha> addiessed meetings promotive of 
he Temperance, Kefoiinatories, Ragged Schools 
and (icncuil tMucaiion. H« has also spok<m to gatlun- 
iiigs of children at different places, and at inuiiical, lite 
laiy, and philosophical inslitutiniis. He has addressed 
the students at the Doroui,h-koatl Bnlish and Foreign 
Sriiool, and spoken at several social meetings. The 
Baboo has addressed several meeting? at the Tabernacle, 
Tire East India Association Rooms, and other places, on 
the Duties of England to India, and on Zenana or 
j'emale Education. He has also preached to large con 
gregations of *^be poor in the east of Loudon. Mr. Sou 
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lias thus had an opportunity of speaking at upwards of 
seventy different public nteetings -sirice his arrival in, 
England to upwards of forty thousand people ; and has 
attended a large number of meetings of a less public 
Character than those now mentioned, at which he h.as 
also taken some part. Mr. Sen has, in addition to the 
above meetings, hid several interviews with our states¬ 
men on the subject of sortie of the legal disabiliiies 
under wliich his co-religionists labottr, and Has fair pros¬ 
pects of their early removal. • 

The Rev. Dr. Cappel (German clergyman) said, that 
the Christians of Germany fell a great inlerest in the 
work which Mr. Sen was carrying on among the natives 
of India, add Wished him God-speed. They knew tint 
he would meet with many difficulties, and would requfre 
an energy, and at the same time a gentleness of charac¬ 
ter, which Were rarely found combined in one indivi¬ 
dual ; hut from what they had heard of Mr. Sen they 
trusted that he would act in the spirit of Luther, and b-i 
the reformer of his native land. 

The Rev. Professor Phmintre fully believed that the 
]>rayer which for centuries had gone up from the heart 
of every devout Drahniin, that the light from Heaven 
might shine upon his soul, had in the case of Mi. Sen 
been answered. It was a great thing, amid the decay 
of ancient systems, and in valley of dry bones, dead atid 
cold, or animated only by a putrescent life, to see the 
Btitring of a higher and'diviner broath, bringing bone 
tohisbnnp, and reuniting them once again into an 
organized vitality, It was a ground for gi^at confidence 
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in the new movement carried on by Mr. Sen, that it 
was not content to waste itself in a mystical devotion, 
or in,tlie proclaiming of a bare negation of polyiheisn 
like the creed of I.siam, but had set its face at once 
against crying social evils. In India the distortion of a 
native worship, which was originally pure, into a multi* 
tude of fantastic and prurient superstitions, had made 
men lose sight of the unity and brotherhood of man¬ 
kind, and 5tereoty)>ed for centuries institutions and lines 
of demarcation which were originally In their nature 
but transitory and provisional ; and any protest against 
that evil going hand in hand, as it must do, to be effect¬ 
ive, with the proclamation of the truth of which the evil 
i tsulf is the practical denial, could not but be an ele¬ 
ment for good. Once l>efoie in the hisloiy of India 
there had been an energetic and mighty protest against 
this evil. 'I’beie was nothing nobler in the history of 
mankind and in the history of religious thought than the 
leffend or story of Saky.iniiini, the founder of Buddhism, 
and his s.icrifice of wealth, power, and princely dignity, 
hi order to claim fellowship with the meanest .and mos*^ 
outcast of ni.inkrnd. In this consisted the strength of 
Buddhism ; but that which rendered it impotent to 
remedy the evils against which it fought, and which gave 
to the solitary religions system of India the power to 
regain its influence, was this—that Buddhism based its 
recognition of the brotherhood of mankind only on the 
common inheritaiire of the same misery, the same 
frailty, the same disc.ase and death. Though it pre¬ 
sented lo the minds of men a nobler ideal, which tiie 
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World failed to receive or to realise, it led them to sigh 
for even utter annihilation as a relief from that misery 
which was the common lot of all men. Buddhism 
failed because it taught men the fellowshifi of mi¬ 
sery and do not teach them the fellowship and iiie 
fatherhood of God. The work of the Bralmio Somaj, 
however, was based upon something more than the 
common inheritance of weakness ; it recognised a divine 
light wliich was streaming in upon the souls of all men, 
and was based upon the tnilii that all may yjrii, even 
from the far country where they have wasted their siih- 
st.ince, and say, “1 will arise and go to wv FaiJur. " 
Am/lher oletnent of hope was that the woik in wh.ch 
Mr. Sen was engaged was a test ofsinceiity and enc’gv 
No gieac watfarc against gigantic evil had ever Ifeei. 
can led to a successful issue without s'ftncthing like .1 
martyrdom, if not the martyrdom of the stake or scaff 
old, the in irtyrdoni of broken relationsliips, of sepiia- 
tioii from those most esteemed and loved. Siicli a tnal 
those to who.n Mr. Sen was a guide and teiclier wniihi 
•doubtless have to undergo, but in it they would c.irry 
With them tlie sympathies of Chiisiians tliroiighont 
ttie woild, and also, he hoped, have the active suimoit 
of llu; ICnglisli people and the linglish (iovernment. 
(Applause.) 

'J'lie Rev. W. Biock thought Mr. Sen's visit bad bc'-n 
Well timed, as 1870 had been a btir»‘ing year among ilie 
nations of Europe. The people of England had w.umly 
welcomed him on his arrival in this country, but 
henceforth they would take a more personal interest 
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Ill his labours, and hope and pray to God for his 
success. 

The Rev. H. lersoii said; No doubt Mr. Sen before 
his visit knew the extemal differences between CluircU- 
inen and IX’.ssenlers, between High Oiurchiiien and 
J..OW Churchmen, and son>eihii>g he might have known 
as to the meaning of the woid Broad Church, but per¬ 
haps he did not then know that tl>ese dislinrtiona ran 
tiirougb all the sects and tliat tlicre is not one of the 
sects wliich h.HS tiot its Hit’h (Tluirch, its Low Church, 
and its Broad Onirch. (Heai.) He trusted Mr. Sen 
luiLilil be pleased with tin- discovery, altlrough some 
people were nl.irmed at it. Mr, Sen Imd been aide to 
gii'ft face lo face men of very diffeient jiersuasioiis, islin 
iinliappdy sUiod apart fioiir one another when not in the 
presence of a m.in like himself, and he had been the 
means of bniigii-^ them together. (.tpjSause.) liii^lislr 
ptople liad A wieii’hed habit of ticketing tliemselvos, 
and whet) a n>aii once got his pcculiai ticket he wasstnic 
iff from all whose tickets dilfeied from bis. Wlitm jv 
Ilian was introduced to them tliey noticctl whether (>i 
not he look&xl slr.vight at them, and if he did they fonn- 
ed a notion that hc was probaWy an honest man, but 
iiir-ie was always a lurking rjuestion, “UHiat cbiirch or 
what chapel does be belong to ?" and tins (question in- 
finenced the intimacy which ought toexist between men 
who acknowledged each othei’s honesty. (He.ir, heai.)* 
l>rt-thren of different detjon»inations had too long stood 
separated from each other ; hearts that beat with the 
same love to Christ, that earnestly levorenced the same 
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h'ving God, that desired equally the welfare of manliind 
at large had refrained from that united action wliich 
ouglii to have been tlie characteristic of their Christian¬ 
ity. Tlie meeting which welcomed Sen on hi.s 
arrival was a grand one, because it brought together re¬ 
presentatives of so many denominations ; but he was 
then an irturied mm, whereas since tlieu he had stated 
his views until everybody knew what he meant, and 
therefore those who were i>resent at the farewell meeting 
crrmmitted themselves fifty times more strongly than 
those who first greeted liiin. (Applause.) Of all who 
find visited this country from foreign lands and succe^'d- 
ed in inreresting the people, none had shown a career 
more simple-liersrtud, more direct, more stniigiiiforw^rd, 
more perfectly open . t all times, more r^ady to avow his 
own eoitnctions, or more deltuntinetl not to he mistin- 
rlorsioo l (.\pplause.) 'J’lie time for sectarianism was 
ptssing aw.iy through the increased energy of individual 
convictions, whii'li H'se above the level of the sects to 
\\|iiohtncn happened accidentally or by mere social 
• infinence to belong. He trusted that tliose who were 
present would nert be content with clapping tlieir hands 
in unistm, hut would forget their sectarianrsm, and re- 
S(^lve that hen'-eforlh whenever tiiey met a Cljristian 
man, a God-fearing man, a man earnest for the truth. 
Tinder whatever nanre lie appeared, they would welcome 
in him a brotlier and a child of God, so that Mr. Serr 
might take away with him an irnmistakable indication 
that there was hope for England as well as for India. 
While they weie undoubtedly united iu tjie prayer to» 
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God that their guest might be guided and helped in the 
future, it should be with a feeling of perfect brotherly 
Christian charity, which would be to him the true 
triumph of the Christian faith. (.Applause.) 

I'lie Rev. G, Murpliy rejoiced to know that Mr. Sen 
recognised in the Bible a vast power for a higher if not 
for the highest civilization of the world. The presetice 
of Christians of various sects did not commit them to all 
the opinions held by Mr. Sen, but manifested their 
hearty desire that so far as God showed iiim and those 
wlu) worshipped with him, to see what is right and true, 
they miglit follow that out consistently and wisely. Ha 
was glaii iheie were dilTereni vScclions of tlie Church, 
but there iieed not in consequence be any unkindness 
between them Tite pjculi.xriiies only became offensive 
when men said to theii fellow-men, “Stand aside, we .me 
li()lier than you." Ai a Congregationalist, he believed 
that every man for himself must seek the truth, and as 
he piofessed and acted out that truth, give an account 
by-and-by to pod for himself and for none other 
'J'hough not specially delegated to do so, he tlianked. 
Mr. Sen on behalf of the 'J'emperaiicc party for lli'-- 
noble efforts be lud put forth in the cause which tliey 
had at heart. 

The Rcv. Dawson Burns said that Mr. Sen had done 
a great deal to help forward several important social 
reforms in this country, and had greatly encou¬ 
raged those who were carrying on the war against in- 
tcm[)crauce, and who wished tlie law to assist in us 
repressigu. 
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Professor Albites (of Paris) announced himself as 
representing the “Society of Free Conscience and 
Progressive Theism” (“Societe de la Conscience Libre 
et du Theisme Progressif'), and after briefly explaining 
its principles, said that, holding these views, he followed 
with great interest the magnificent movement which Mr. 
Sen had begun, and felt an unbounded entlntsiasm with 
regard to his labours. (Applause ) 

Miss Emily Faithful, on behalf of the women of 
England, expressed the greatest pratificaiion^t finding 
that Mr Sen was thoroughly intere.sted in tlie work of 
female education, and regarded it as a fundamental 
necessity in his country. It w.as impossible to exagge¬ 
rate the diffiriillies which would have to be encountered 
in tlie prosecution of this noble work in India ; hut (be 
women of England fully appreciated Mr. Sen's noble 
efforts, and were coi.vinced that no true man could 
woik for the elevation of woman witliont bringing down 
spee<ly blessings upon his own head, for 

“Woman's cause ts man’s ; ihev rise or sink 
Together, dwarfed or godlike, bond or free.’’ (Applause.) 

Mr. Sen, who was greeted with the warmest enthu* 
siasin, after thanking the audience for the exf)res«jion of 
their sympathy, said, in rejdy lo a suggestion in the 
speech of the Rev. H. lerson, that lie was quite willing 
to give us hts impressions of England, deeming that we 
'‘had a right to know what he thought of us,“ He then 
spoke as follows :— 

Nearly six months have elapsed since I arrived in 
this counUy, and dviringthat time l<have studied men 
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and things according to my means and opportifniitids,’ 
and 1 hare attended several meetings, both public and 
private, with a view to excite the interest of the British 
people in Indian aiTiirs, and tourrite as far ds possible 
these two great countries in the closest ties of social 
and religious fellowship. Before t proceed to the graver 
topics 1 have to dilate upon, allow nte to give out nty 
first imptessions of this country. The first thing that 
struck me and dazzled trJy eyes in London was the bril¬ 
liancy and splendour of vouf shoi^s. 'fhe neat arrange¬ 
ment of the Viifiods shops t saw on both sides of the 
streets pleased me veiy much; but their number be¬ 
wildered me. 1 thought, “Surely the English must be 
a nation of slioplceepe»'s j biit if everybady sells, Where 
are the buyers?” (Laughter). The next tiling to which 
my aiteulion was forcibly drawn was the art of puffing. 
East, west, north, south, everywhere I saw liandbills 
and advertisements. No place was free from them. If 
I wished to move fiom one place to another, T must 
get into thti/}ii/7v 'Jele\;r(tp7t umnihus or tiie Echo orntYi- 
l>iis ; if I wante(F to go by r.illway from one city to an¬ 
other, I was driven from station to station, and I could 
not possibly make <nit what those stations weie, for I 
passed througli a forest of advertisements. I should 
not wonder if in future you send out every man and 
woman through the streets with a nlacard posted on the 
foiehead. (Laughter.) Tiiirdly, the Englishman’s acti¬ 
vity troubled me very much. John Bull’s whole life 
seems to he concentrated iit the right li.uid. He works 
and wuiks, and c-innol live for anything like coutempla- 
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tion or ‘bought. He Is a toachine made for work, eter¬ 
nal and everl.asting work, and he does not like rest. He 
Is like Hamlet's ghost, hie el ubi(jue, here, there, every¬ 
where,—always moving about. I may say also a few 
words about eating. An English dinner party, I always 
think, is a hunting party (laughter); and wluil confirms 
this view of the case is the fact that ladies always seek 
the piotection of gentlemen before entering the dining 
room, lest there should be, perhaps, some accident. 
(LaugiUei.) They always go armed with spoons and 
forks and knive.s, in order to attack tlje fowls 0 ? tlie air, 
the beasts uf the wilderness, and the fislics of the sea 
that arc gatliered on the table. (Continued laughlir.) 
It troubled me very much, may I say it frightened me, 
when I saw bird^ and beasts on the table almost ready 
to start into existence again. Why, if you’go on at this 
rate, you may hereafter feel afraid of sitting in each 
other's company. My flesli creeps on my bones when I 
see a huge piece of roast English beef on the table. 
(Renewed laughter,) Lastly, I must say one or two 
words about ladies’ dress. Perhaps John Bull will not 
loloroic such a thbig, but I am one of those who, fortu¬ 
nately or imforiunitely, do not tflslieve in man’s infalli¬ 
bility or in woman’s infallibility. The Girl of the Period 
is rtally a peculiar creature. I hope she will never 
make her appearance in India. There are two things 
in particular which I object to,—the head and the tsil. 
(Much laughter.) In these days of “woman’s rights," 
may I not seiioiisly suggest that women ouglit not to 
occupy moie ground than men. (Laughter.) It is ^ 
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fact that a civilized and refined lady of the West occu¬ 
pies five times as much space as a gentleman. The fair 
sex ought to be fair. (Renewed laughter.) And as 
regards the head. At first sight the hair on women’s 
heads in England and in European countries generally 
seemed to me to be much longer than that on women’s 
heads in India. But I am told there is a secret inside 
that liuge protuberance at the back of the head, which 
would not bear criticism. (Coiitimied laughter.) I ho[)e 
educated and sensible ladies of the present day will give 
better [jroof m future of the fertility of their brains. 
(Laughter and applause.) 

Let me turn to the deeper social life of the people. 
It is with feelings of gnef and distress that I have wit¬ 
nessed the vast amount of poverty and pauperism whiclt 
prevails in this city. God helpand bless the poorofLoO' 
dnn ! Tlie siglu of London beggars is very painful. My 
surprise was great when I found in this civilized Chns- 
ti.Tii country so much moral and spiritual destitution and 
physical suffering, caused by the curse of intemperance. 

I was also fiaified to notice an institution which I rer- 
l.ainly did not expect to find in this country—I mean 
fas/i\ Your rich people are really Brahmins, and your 
poor people are Sudras. (Hear, hear.) I thought caste 
was peculiar to India ; certainly in a religious sense it 
is, but as a social institutiem it perpetrates prodigious 
havoc in tins country. Gases of bahy-farniing, and 
breaches of promi.se of marriage constantly figure in the 
columns of your daily paper and my attention has been 
several times drawn to these frightful disclosures, 
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nothing has distressed me so much as the obstinacy 
with which the government of this country has afforded, 
indirectly, if not directly, vast and potent encouragement 
to intemperance and prostitution hy unwise legislative 
enactments. It is the'duty of every humane and civi-‘ 
liaecl government to discourage and put down with a 
high hand the two great social evils of the day—drunk¬ 
enness and prostitution. (Ap))Iause.) I have noticed 
these defects in the social life of the nation with feelings' 
of concern and regret, and, as one of your best 'friends, 

I sincerely wish to see them rectified. (Applause.) 
Turning to tlie other side of the picture, I must express 
my admiration of the charities in London,—of the noble 
work which is being carried on in hospitals, in reforma¬ 
tories, and in schools. I am amazed^ak the fact that 
the aggregate annual income of London charities is 
upwards of 000,000. Certainly it is the spirit of 
Christianity wliich has produced this great result. If 
there are evils in England whose parallel it would be 
difficult to find in any otlier country of the world, there 
lire, on the other liand, means and agencies at work for 
crushing and extingui.shing those evils. One institution 
ia England I liave looked upon with peculiar feelings 
of delight—thu happy English Itorae, in wliich the ut¬ 
most warmth and cordiality of affection and sympathy 
are mingled with the highest moral and religious res¬ 
traint and discipline. The spirit of prayer and worship 
seems mixed up with daily household duties, and the 
influence of the spirit of Christ is manifest in domestic 
concerns. The bright and loving facn of English 
XlSf. 
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children have deeply impressed me, and I have frequenh 
ly said, '‘Happy is that family where such childreo 
dwell.” The power of English public opinion, tdo, is a 
great blessing, for it has obliterated many of the evils 
from which this country for a long time suffered. I trust 
that India may soon have such a thing as public opinion, 
for Its want is daily felt. As I am now about to return 
h('tne, I can ask for nothing better than the co-opera¬ 
tion of Englishmen in obtaining for my native land Eng¬ 
lish charity, English homes, and English public opinion. 
True, thousands of Englishmen have gone out to India, 
a id many have settled tliere i but where in that counti^y 
is (Christian charity exhibited in its extended dimensions, 
in Us untiring industry and disinterested earnestness as 
It is here ? T hope that attempts will soon be made 
there to extend the light of education amongst the 
masses, to establish reformatories and sanitary societies, 
.and to found work-houses, schools for the blind and 
deaf, and other charitable institutions. At all the meet¬ 
ings I have at^iided, every demand 1 have made for 
India in the name of justice ai?d humanity has received 
a favourable response, and tens of thousands liave indi- 
rated their love and sympathy towards that country, 

I 

and their anxious desi/e to do justice to the hundred 
.and eighty millions of its population. (Applaqse.) What¬ 
ever may have been tho shortcomings of the rulers of 
India hitherto, ^ thankfully acknowledge that if evils 
are pointed out, no otber pation is so anxious as Eng¬ 
land to remedy those evil.s. (Hear.) Unfortunately, 
^nglish peupl^ are profoundly tgtiorant of the actu^ 
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2<ate of things in India, and the requirements of the 
people confided to their care. What I ask for may be 
briefly said,—the education of the masses, the impro%’e- 
ment of women, the suppression of the liquor and opium 
traffic, the introduction of those charities winch consti¬ 
tute the glory of England, and, lastly, an Act for reforni- 
ihg marriage customs. The Reform ;>arty of India are 
protesting against, and trying practically to put down, 
if possible^ such evils as bigamy and polygamy, the 
cfuel custom winch {rrohibits the re-marriage of widows, 
premature and untimely marriage ; while at the same 
'time we primarily declare a violent crusade aganist 
idolatry and caste. (Loud applause.) For God's sake, 
for truth’s sake, let the English nation and the Indian 
legislature assist them in this great, work. (Ap> 
plause.) 

Tile last and the most important subject I have to 
deal with is the religious life of England. What do I 
think ^of English Christianity ? I shall notice thiee 
characteristics of Christian life as it exists in this part of 
*the world, and the^e three are, no doubt, great draw¬ 
backs. English Christianity is too sectarian ; it is not 
large enough, not broad enough. It appears to me that 
the waters of immortal life, bounded by the barriers of 
sects, are small in quantity, and therefvire, in order that 
they may be deep, the channels through which they run 
have been made narrow. Thus Christian sects have 
become narrow,—too narrow indeed, for large human 
hearts and souls. I have often been amused at the patro¬ 
nizing way in which your countrymen haive talked to me 
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about my country. The Thames is a little stream com¬ 
pared with the mighty Ganges, and your mountains are 
mule-biUs in comparison with the Himalayas. The 
houses here, too, are small, and 1 am afraid that the ' 
houses for the soul are smaller still. (Applause.) Gud^s 
Church has been split up into a thousand little sectarian 
huts. Differences of opinion are inevitable: where 
honest differences do not exist, there must be stagnation 
and lifelessness ; where tliere is life there must ibe dis¬ 
union, and against this I have nought to say ; but what 
1 protest against is the spirit of sectarian antipathy and- 
antagonism wiiich ill becomes a Christian. Christians 
of all denominations, Catholics and Protestants, Trini¬ 
tarians and Unitarians, are hound to stand together on 
the same platform. This is what Christ has told them, 
"By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if 
ye have love one to another.” (.Applause) 1 am dis¬ 
tressed to find that such a spirit does not exist now, but 
1 have hopes for the future. Secondly, English ^Chris¬ 
tianity appears to be too muscular and hard. It is not 
soft enough for the purposes of the human heart. 
the battlefietd, amid the crash of war, Western Oiristi- 
anity offers prayers to God that Thousands of men may 
be slaughtered and butchered. (Applause.^ That is 
not the right sort of Cliristianity. (Hear.) Where there 
is true Christianity there must be soft, gentle hearts ; 
not hard muscles stretched out for the extermination of 
the foe, but hearts expanded with love and charity, 
offering prayers that tiie foe may be forffven. Unfor¬ 
tunately, soft Christianity ia not found here, at least n<it 
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to that extent to which it ought to exist in ft Christian 
nation. Thirdly, Christian life in England is more 
materialistic and outward than spiritual and inward. 
English Christianity looks forward to something visible, 
tangible, outward ; men do not close their eyes in ol¬ 
der to see within the recesses of their hearts and souls 
t)ie reality and grandeur of the spiritual universe, v.a'iter, 
nobler, grander far than the outward universe. There 
is a spiritual life as there is a material life, and 
the spirit, if I may so say, has its eyes, and its ears, 
and its hands, as the body has. The spirit can see 
tilings of the spiritual world just as external eyes can see 
external objects, and the spiritual ears, can hear the 
direct utterances of God’s lips in the same way that our 
oiitwaid cars can iiear man’s voice ancf the sounds of 
the material woild. If God is to be worshipped, He 
must be worshipped in spirit and in truth. In England 
theie is hardly anything like mrditation or solitary con¬ 
templation. Englishmen seek their God in society; 
wliy do they not now and then go up to the heights of 
the mountains in order to realize the sweetness of soli¬ 
tary communion with God? There is a tendency to 
see God outside, in forms, m rites, in dogmas, 
nnd in propositions, and there is very little spiritual 

As regards the distinguishing tenets of Christianity, 
I may say, without entering the arena of theological 
controversy, that there aie three great ideas in true 
Christianityfirst, the Father; second, tlie Son j 
third, the Holy Ghost. Though these Uiree words. 
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Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, are often repented from 
pulpits find in the theological literature of the present 
day, the world has yet to realize their deep significance. 
The Trinity is recognised, but the Unity is not yet rnr- 
derstood, though all Christendonv is struggling to attain 
and realize it. ^Vhere is this Unity? This is a ^)ro- 
blem which has been pul aside as incapable of solutio«» 
but humanity dea>ar>ds that it should be solved. Can 
this Unity be realized? Is it a mystery? No; it is 
not inexplicable ; it is no niystery Tlie doctrine ot 
divine unity was grasped by the Jews. The mighty 
Jehovah was worshipped by them,—Jehovah seated uiv 
His glorious throne, clad in the robes of celestial ngfit- 
rousness and purity, with wide-extended hand ruling 
the destinies' of nations and exhibiting in a variety of 
ways His infinite mercy vind power. To whom were the 
Psalms of David addressed but to the One Supteiue 
Being? Not to things of clay aiad stone, not to beasts 
or creepit^ things, not even to man, but to tlie C)u« 
God of spirit and of truth. But mankind wanted to 
know the a«y to the God of Spirit, to*the invisible and 
everlasting Jehovah. They must not only adore and 
wor.sltip Him as the God of Spirit, but they must also 
see rigfiteousness in human life in order to attain a godly 
and righteous life. They wanted to see righteousness 
in life, divinity in the life of man, the inanifestAtion ol 
God’s truth and love m human character,—“God mani¬ 
fest in the flesh.” To that the world looked forward 
hopefully and anxiously, and according to the promise 
m the Jewison the'ociacy, in the fulness of time ilie Son 
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of God can>e^.'ind was received and accepted by many 
as the promise fui6Uedr but he was not perfcrily lio- 
lUiured, and up to the present time even in the lieari of 
Christendom he has not been properly lionoured. It 
grieves me to find that the once crucified Jesus is cru- 
c-fted hundreds of times every day in the midst of 
Christendom. The Christian woild has not imbibed 
Clinai’s spirit. Many, it is true, have (Jeified’him, many 
hiive accepted Inm a.s God Himself in humnn form, but 
even these liave i»oi truly honoured him. Christ has 
received hotionrs which he hin>self would protest against 
With all his heart and soul ; but he has not received toe 
honour winch he wants and claims. And what is tliat 
honoui ? 'I'hat lie may be made the flesh and .the 
hiond of ins disciples and followers. ,We find him in 
tlie docina of Atoncin«'nt, in the pages of ihe Bible, m 
the utterances of minisrers, in the creed of belieters, 
perhaps also in the heait of ilie devout and in the right 
li.md of the philanlhro|)ist and the reformer, but he is 
not seen in the flesh and Olood of Ciinstendoin. Every 
"man must be Clin^lUke in order to be worthy of Chiist. 
(.\piilause.) 'I'Ik* true Christ of all natu'iis is not t[i4 
Christ of flesh and blood tlwt lived some time ago, not 
the Christ of pictures and re{)resentaiioijs, not the 
visible but the spiritual Chiist Wlien Chtist was about 
to leave this world, he said,—“I have yet many things 
to say unto you, b^it ye cannot bear them now : how- 
beit when he, the Spirit of truth, ts come, he will guide 
you into all truth. If I go not away, the Comforter 
will not come." But, alas ' the SpiiiiW tipth has not 
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yet come. The promise of the Son of God was fulfilled ; 
the piomise of llie Spirit uf God hns not yet been ful¬ 
filled. Christ knew that his followers would give him 
external homage and doctrinal worship, but he was not 
to be satisfied with that, and hence, just before leaving 
the wfirld he entered his protest against it, both by 
direct counsel and by the ceremony known as the Last 
Slipper. He told his disciples there were many things 
4 ltey coqld not understand, and so he did not give them 
the whole truth. They had yet to learn better truth, 
higher truth, and fuller truth ; and ^yhu would reveal 
that ? The Spirit t)f God. The Jew beheld God in 
Nature, and the Christian sees (>od manife.st in Christ, 
but God manifest in the spirit of individual believer few 
have seen, and •unless that is .seen, the Father is lost in 
the Sun, and the Son lust in the Father, as is painfully 
the case in Chri.stendom. Do Christians see God as 
Snirit ? Do they worship Him as Spirit ? Do they not 
father start from the proposirion that man cannot con¬ 
ceive of Divinity except in human form? Therefore 

I 

they bow down to Christ, and, in so doing, dishonour 
both God and Cfirist. Must a visible incarnation l)e 
worshipped because men cannot realire the Invisible 
G‘)d ? God forbid. He needs not flesh to reveal llini- 
self; He is present, filling the whole universe, one vast 
spiritual Entity, before whose reality the w'orld is but a 
delusion. What is the world's reality, what is man’s reali¬ 
ty, what is even Christ’s reality, before the reality, the 
grandeur, the majesty of the Supreme Jehovah ? I pro¬ 
test againet the doctrine of the heart’s inability to 
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conceive of God as a reality. It is consistent both with 
philosophy ind true theology to maintain that man can 
by prayer and by faith, not by the all*sufficiency of hu¬ 
man reason, not by the dim tight of human jiidgineiit, 
realize God, though he cannot comprehend Him. To 
honour Christ, therefore, the first thing needed is to 
honour God, and, like the Jew, to be able to worship 
Him without Christ, without mediation, without dog¬ 
mas of atonement, proceeding to the Father directly 
and immediately; then God will come out to teceive 
the penitent sinner with His own hands, and will kiss 
him as the Father kisses His dear .son, who was lost, hut 
is found. He who does nut understand God cannot 
understand Christ. How, then, can Christ be known ? 
Not through a book, not through doctrines, not by 
having recourse to ministers or priests, but by having 
recourse to the Spirit of God. The world has tried the 
experiment of the worship of incam’tion, and that ex¬ 
periment has sadly failed, for man by logic and dogmas 
has b.xjken up the Divine Unity into three persons. 
That was not the promise made to the Jew, that was not 
what Christ meant. Goodness as goodness is God’s 
goodness, and cannot belong to any other being ; truth 
as truth is Divine, and is God’s prt>perty wherever met 
with, in Socrates, in Confucius, in the Bible, in Christ, 
in the Hindu Scriptures, or in the Mahometan S -np- 
tures. Here behold the unity of Truth and Goodne.ss. 
Christ ideittihed the spirit of truth in himself with God, 
and he never for a moment allowed his disciples to 
believe that be came into the world to*do his own wUl 
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and not his Father’s. He was the willing and Immble 
servant of the Great Father. God’s will was his will, 
God's delight his dehgiit. The object, then, of all men 
should be to attain and retlize that unity of spirit which 
is to be perceived in all forms of truth and practical 
goodness in tWs world. The Hindu, so far as he be¬ 
lieves in God, is true to Christ. If purity, truth, charity, 
resignation, self-sacrifice constitute Christianity, then, in 
whonvsuever they are found, there is Christianity, whe¬ 
ther the> man be called a Christian^ or a Hindu, or a 
Maliometan. None would rejoice so heartily as the 
living spirit of Jesus Christ to see his followers give all 
the glory to God and reserve nothing for him or for 
themselves. If all the glory be given to God, there will 
be unity ; if pot, all must be confusion. Wliy is it that 
many Hindus are f!ir better Christians than some wlio 
take the name of Christian ? Because the same God 
ins[)ires them, because from the same fountain comes 
truth to all. God is ito respecter of persons, and all 
men who are true to Him will he accepted by Him, 
rich or jx>or, ministers or laymen, Hindus or Chnstians, ■ 
The great secret of revelation, inspiration, and salvation 
lies ,111 this third idea—Holy Ghost. So long as the 
Holy Ghost comes not tir an individual or to a nation, 
so loi^ God cannot he worshipped as He ought to be, 
and Christ cannot be honoured as he ought to be. 
Christ has been in the world for the last eighteen hun¬ 
dred years, yet how far is Christendom still from the 
kingdom of heaven ? And why? Bec.iiise people do 
nut look withir.,—they do not sufficiently acknowledge 
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tf)e Spirit. John the Baptist paved the way Tor Christ) 
another John the Baptist is needed now, to prepare the 
way for the Spirit of God. I must say that I hopefully 
look forward to this, for 1 believe that the spirit of 
Christ is the spirit of truth iu humanity, not Christ as 
God, bill Christ as manifesting God,—not anot))er God, 
but God's spirit, working practically in the human heart. 
In England two great [forces are at work->-one inside 
and the other outside the Church—bringing the whole 
Church of Christ nearer to Christ and irearer to God ; 
the Broad Church movement, breaking down the barri¬ 
ers of sect and extending the sympathies of the Christian 
heart ; and Dissenters and Liberal thinkers, helping, 
by a pressure from without, to bring about a more 
rational and liberal inierpretation of th^ *doctrines of 
Christianity. 

The result of mv visit to Eugland is that as I came 
here an Indian, I go back a confirmed Indian ; I came 
here a Theist, 1 return a confirmed Theist. I have 
learnt to love my own country more and more. English 
'p.itriotism has by p sort of electric process quickened 
my own patriotism. Z came here a believer in the Fa¬ 
therhood of God and the brotherhood of man, and 1 
shall return confirmed in this belief. I have not ac¬ 
cepted one single new doctrine that God had not put 
into my mind before ; I have not accepted new dogmas 
or ductrip^s, but I have tried as far as possible to im¬ 
bibe the blessed influence of Christian lives. I have 
placed myself at the feet of Christians of all shades of 
opinion, at)d tried to gather from ^bei^; lives 
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examples all that was calculated to enlighten me and 
to purify me, and tu sanctify my native land ) and I 
have been amply repaid for ail my exertions. 1 have 
learnt a great deal, but all in confirmation of my views 
of God. On the banks of the Thames, as on the banks 
of th“ Ganges, I have opened the secrets of my aspira¬ 
tions and prayers to the one loving and holy God, and 
He has heard me here as He did there. As on the 
heights of the Himalayas I have entered into sweet, 
undisturbed, and solitary communion with my Divine 
^faster, so while gliding on the placid waters of FiOch 
].>omond and Loch Katrine, I have looked devoutly at 
the hilts which surrounded me, and seen the majesty of 
the.Siipreme God in the solemn stillness of those soli¬ 
tary heights, ^yhatever city I have visited, I have seen 
everywhere the same God, the same dear Father. Were 
it not for this, existence would be a burden, and my 
visit to England ineffectu.al. I am now, thank God, a 
man of the world, and can say that England is as much 
my Father's house as India. Often in the midst of my 
friends and companions in India I have glorified God 
with the most enthusiastic rejoicings, and I have done 
the same amid large congregations of fel'ow-worshippers 
in England, Wherever I have been I have met with a 
cordial welcome. From Her Majesty down to the 
poorest peasant in the kingdom, I have received sym¬ 
pathy and kindness, People of ah denominations, put¬ 
ting aside their doctrinal differences, have loved me as 
a brother. I have been in official circles, and from the 
ggtborities ( bake prpphg^tic atSbrances tbftt 
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earnest efforts wil] be made in order to do justice to 
India. (Applause.) I was always a faithful and loyal 
subject of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, hut since my 
interview with her, tny attachment to her has been deep- 
ei than ever. What can I give you as an adequate 
return for all the kindness and sympathy which you have 
shown me? I have not told you the whole truth with 
regard to your kindness; for I came here almost penni¬ 
less, and you have not only gtven me a public welcome, 
but you have fed me and clothed me during* my resi¬ 
dence in this country; and for that with my whole 
heart I give thanks unto my Father and your Father. 
All this weight of obligation presses heavily on my 
heart now that the day is coming when I shall depart 
from the shores of beloved England. Hckw can I show 
in an outward manner my grateful appreciation of your 
umisually gewerous interest and your unbounded kind¬ 
ness ? Gold and silver have 1 none ; in wisdom as in 
wealth am I pour. When I came here 1 knew not that 
I should be honoured in the way I have been ; such 
hoiHJurs came sponianenusly from your sympathizing 
and generous hearts, but I assure you most strongly 1 
deserved not honours such as these. 1 have humbly 
served you, and that is my only consolation. That will 
gladden my heart, and all the sympathy you have shown 
me during my short sojourn in your country will always 
encourage me to be Jtnd to do good. 1 deeply 

regret that 1 have absolutely failed to show my inmost 
and heartfelt gratitude, which lies stiffed in the recesses 
of my heart. God alone, who searcttes the depths of 
XX. 
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hiininn hearf;, knows it. To Him I offer my praj'crs 
that He may bless yon. Prayers anij good wishes ^lone 
''.in I give. My God is the God of Love. That truth 
I leaint when it pleased my Father to reveal Himself to 
ms. and that truth He has revealed more and mure> 
unto me, and up to the present moment that has been 
niy doctrine, my theology, my ethics^ my riches, my 
ticasuie, my joy, my nope, my consolation in the midst 
of trials and tiibulalion, my strength and my fortress 
m the se.ison of difficulty and doubt. That I leave with 
>oij God is love Know that, realise the deep truth 
that lies therein, and )' 0 u will find comfort in it. M.ty 
that be y*>ur rehgion, your life, your light, your strength, 
your salvation ' My God is a sweet God, and if you 
love Him as* ypur F.ither, He will show His sweetness 
unto you. Forget and forgive all the offence that I may 
liave given you during my slay in this country. If I 
h.ive not treated you well, li I have not honoured you 
as I oiight, pird'in me, foi I knew not the customs of 
your counliy , if I have shown an'y indifference, it pro¬ 
ceeded fioin ignoi.ince, not from any deficiency in the 
heiri. My brethren, the time has come for me to s.iy 
rhe last woid of farewell, trom England / go away, 
bill my heart will always be wjth yon, and England will 
.always be in my he.arl. Fatewell. dear England ; “with 
all thy faults I love tliee still.” Faicwel), country of 
.ShakeSpeaie and of Newton, I.uid of liberty and chanty ! 
Farewell, temporary home where I realized, and lasted, 
and enjoyed the sweetness of brotherly and sisterly 
Jove! Farewell,' my Father's Western bouse J Farewell, 
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niy beloved brothers and ststers. * (Lfong-continued 
Applause^) 

Sir J Lawrence, Bart., M P. proposed, “That 
we offer to our distingui->hed guest tite hope that he riiay 
have a pleasant passage to his home and friends " This 
was cordially agreed to, and, after singing a hymn and 
the offering of a prayer by Mr Sen, the meeting coif 
eluded witli a vote of thanks to the chairmani moved by 
G Cruickshank, Esq 
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Saturday^ September //, 1870. 

Mk. Sen left London early on the morning of Sep¬ 
tember 17, 1870, for Southampton, whence he was to 
sail for India in the Australia that afternoon. Tlie Rev. 
Edmund Kell had interested hini^elf in securing Mr. 
Sen’s delivery of an address in the Unitarian Church of 
the Saviour, Southamplr>n, and here a large number 
were assembled to hear him. including the Revs Oiarles 
Williams, 3 . March, W. Heaton, R. Caven, W. Emery, 
and S. Alexandet {minister of the Jewish congregation J, 
Ur. Watson, Dr. Hearne, Messrs. E. Dixon, Chipper- 
field, Barling, Phippard, Steel, G. S. Coxwell, Stevens, 
Preston, &c. 

Mr. Sen, baVing beer? briefly introduced by Mr. 
Kell, said :—I cannot hut acknowledge with a thankful 
heart the kindness tliose present hare shown in meet¬ 
ing me. I am glad you have afforded me an op[>nrtuni- 
ty of deliventig a parting address to the English people. 
Standing on the shores of ynirr grand country I say 
yFarewell.” I have received many expressions of kind¬ 
ness and syini>athy during the six months I have sj)ent 
in this country, from men of all shades of political and 
religious opinion. I h.ave humbly endeavoured to fra- 
^ternize with^al! classes and all religious denominations, 
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ftnd T am glad tu say that from the highest to the lowest 
—from men in high position and from working men—^ 
1 have received marks of sympathy, and of generous 
interest. I am glad to be able to carry home pleasant 
and enrouraging recollections of my visit to this coun¬ 
try, and I assure you that I feel stronger than ever as 
the result of it. My visit has confirmed all the best 
an<l holiest convictions of my heart, and my sympathies 
and my affections have been gre.atly extended •and en¬ 
larged. Though an Indian, I am a man of the world ; 
T belong to the universal brotherhood of nations, and 
I feel it quite ()ossihle to realize the sweetness of that 
brotherhood, even In a foreign country. I love my owri 
country, and it was that love which actuated me to bid 
farewell to my fellow-countrymen for*a time, and to 
visit this land. I t)ow feeffar ntore strongly than ever, 
tl'.ai th<»ugh sincerely interested in the welfare of tuy 
own country, it is my duty to point out the defects and 
shortcomings in her character and institutions, and to 
•take m ail that is good, sacred, and noble in other 
nations, (.\ppl.ause.) ! liope to take back with me all 
that IS good here, in order that Kngland and India may 
be united in s[»iritu:il, moral, and social fellowship, as 
they have already been linked together by tlie bonds of 
political union. (Renewed applause.) 1 am sure you 
•will readily admit that the union of my nation with yours 
is altogether providential; that the course of the two 
countries during the past hundred years has been guid¬ 
ed by the over-ruling providence of^ merciful, holy, 
and good Father; and that the events recofded in th« 
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annals of the ^ittshadimnistrAtjon of India conspire to 
piuve that tlie time is coming ivhea Indi.ir ihider the 
direction and guidance of England, will he enalUed to 
occupy a high posiiiun in the scale of nations. (.\.{) 
pl.iuse.) Their political relatifuiship, though outyvardly 
political alone, has not been in the present case entirely 
political. It has been moral and spintuaU and I teel 
that the countries cannot umte together tmless their 
souls unite. The mind of India may receive the trutlis 
and the light of Western science and knowledge, but 
the soul of England and the soul ol India—the he^irK 
of the two nations—must 4)0 blended together in one 
hiirmontous unity in older tliat tlic common Father ol all 
of liis may bt. glorified. 

I am a fufti believer in the dixitrines of the F.tther 
hood of God and the Bxotherliooil of man—(applause) 
—and I now feel more deeply convinced than evei tliat 
It IS possiide to realize these two great ideas in the 
woild. When I get liack to my own Und I sluil tell my 
feliow-couiuiyinen that 1 h.ive seen with my »>wn eyes 
the germ of liial noble brotlterhooti 'rnous.»nds of 
men and woiuen in England have promised me Iti-ir 
hearty support. They feel as much interest in India .is 
Ml Iheir own country, an*1 they are ready, if they only 
knon ihe actual wants of ray country, to do ft'l in then 
powti tiiat justice to India may be secured. (Applause.) 
Th.at being so, I shall return with strengthened hands, 
and a heart full oF hope and confidence in regard to tne 
future. Theie IS a great future before us, and England 
must join with us to realize it. Allow me to say— 
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mcn^h such A Statement may not.lie agreeable to all— 
that the true kingdom of God will not be realizetl, in¬ 
deed can never be realized, unless tbe East and tiie West 
are joined together, few it has heeu said, and every dny, 
through inspiratiori, we may hear tbe voice from God, 
that tl»e East and the West, the North and the Sf)uih, 
sliall sit down in the kit\gdom of God. (Applause.) The 
West, with all us thoufht and culture, us social purity 
and domestic sweetness, Is but half the circleji>f liuman 
civilization and i>r<vgre.ss. llie East is the other half. 
I admire the earnesiness and firmness of purpose v Inch 
I have seen her? : i admire those stupendous works of 
noble an.i ilisinierested charity in winch thousands of 
pint! niul uenerou.s-minded English men and women are 
d.tiiy engaged: I admire tiie fotce A>f*will ami tlie 
strength of character which I .see in your nation . 1 feel 
tlmt you have nerves of adam.tni, witli which you over 
come any amount of o|)positiou and suriuoiint olistacles 
that may contc In the iwuh ■, hut that is not the wlmie 
winch God req.uires of us. When I turn to my country 
and tire East, I find warmth ol heart, solitary contein- 
phuion on iier hills and mouniain.s, deep communion 
with tlie indwelling and onwiiscient s[*irit of the One 
Supreme God; I see a voluntary and deliberate with¬ 
drawing of the heart from all aiiKiflies anil cares of tlie 
world for a time in order to engage in unintcniipted 
contemplation of the attributes of God,—I see the heart 
in ail its fervour and sympathy directed in daily com¬ 
munion towards the one loving F.itJ>er; I see there 
the heau of nian, and m England the mtnd ot man,, 
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—iliere tlie soul, here the will, and as it is our duty to 
love God with all our heart and soul and mind and 
strength, it is necessary that all these four elements of 
character should be united. I do not mean to say that 
there is no such thing as a religious fervour in this na¬ 
tion, nor do I mean to say that there is no such tiling 
as practical righteousness in the nations of the East, but 
that each notion, so at least I believe, represents one 
side of twuth, and represents it with peculiar fidelity, 
The truths which are represented in England and West¬ 
ern countries generally, a*e those which refer to force ot 
character, earnestness of purpose, conscientious strict¬ 
ness, noble charity, practical duty, whilst the truths 
whicTt I find peculiarly developed in India-developed 
to a gre.tter extetft than anywhere else,—ami in Eastern 
countries generally, are those which have reference to 
sweetness of cnmniunion, sweetness of temper, meek¬ 
ness, and resignation unto God. Is it not, then, our duty 
as brothets to unite England and India, the East and 
the \\'est, that the East m.av receive of tlie trutlis of the 
West, ami the West some of the gram! ideas of E istetu 
countr'i's? The thing is inevitable. In order that 
there may be national redemption and universal salva¬ 
tion, the truths of one nation must pass into another, 
Ju.st as in political, commercial, and worldly intercourse 
we always try, by mutual traffic, to exchange our com¬ 
modities with those of other nations, so in the spiritual 
traffic going on in this world we are beginning to recog¬ 
nise that principle of (‘xchange. 1 see that tlie West 
is beginning* to appreciate the East—my country is 
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beginning to appreciate all that is good in this country 
and when, tlierefore, I get back I shall tell my .friends 
and countrymen the same thing that I have told you. 
I shall say that It is necessary for the welfare of the East 
and the West that they should be united. Permit me to 
add, tliat these being the ruling principles, convictions, 
and aspirations of iny heart, 1 go about serving my God 
according to the light that is in me. If we differ on 
doctrinal matters, as, |>erhaps, some of us do, that is no 
reason for finally excluding ourselves from each Oliver's 
friendship aud intercourse. (Apnlanse.) A great and 
glorious future is before n.s; and England, I fall at thy 
feet, and now most humbly implore thee to do all in 
thy power to promote the welfare of my country, for, I 
believe God has placed my country In thw hands, that 
thou, under His guidance and inspiration, niayest do 
for the men and women, the sons and daughters of 
noble India, all the good that lies in thy power. If I 
have done anything wrong in this country, I hope that 
all utterances in public and prii-ate have been and will 
received in tlie same spirit in which they were made. 

I now say “Farewell” to all my beloved friends ; to all 
those who have shown me anything like sympathy and 
kimlness I again say “Farewel'.” I look upon you all 
as brothers and si.sters, and daily I hope to grow in that 
conviction. With this view I fee! all official relalion- 
si)ip and all political union will be, hy-and-by, but as 
nothing. Got! will try us by another test—a more rigid 
and spiritual test. He calls upon us to do our duty to 
each other, and to love each other. Do* yoy love me, 
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do jouTftve m> countij ^ If >ou dfi, niy counuy will 
be gi ileful foi your help and co {)peratioi), and if wc- 
love you, you will ceftainly find i noble stream of tiuth 
and powtr coining in fiom the Eist and fcrtili/Mi!; the 
mind and 9on! of the West, and [iiodiicmg a glorious 
harvest (Api>l\use) Tltat time is coming Men are 
brothers wheiever they may be Theiefore, let us forget 
the difTerences of cislc, and colour, and nationility, ind 
let ns find oui selves now united together in the presence 
of that gieat Father of us all, who is plenteous in loving 
kindness, holv and puie, who nf>t only answeis the ptay 
ers of His people, but looketh to the Interest of the 
nations, and giiideth and governeth the destinies of com 
munities To Him let us offer oui priyers, and He 
Will fsnswer and grant them, for He leally is a meretfuJ 
God—most kind and merciful even to the meinest and 
ponresr of His f reituies t hope my visit to (his conn 
try has made me love Him more and moie I beam 
to feci now th it He is ni> all in ill Wlieiever I am, 
I see His ^Hcseitre eiKompassing me, I see Him going 
with me from place t) ])Kce He brought me to ihi 
countiy, and He is lakmg rue bark lo my mvn de.ai 
land I have felt His loving piesence with me and 
around me, and that is my strength, my comfort, and 
my salvation If I li vve taucht you nothing else, I have 
told you this jdam tmth—iliat he who humbly receiveth 
the I^ird, to him will the Lord be meiciful and kind, 
and He never leaveth those th il place their confidence 
Ml Him l\/av He stren<^ihen our hands fiir the difficult 
work we have to do We have gitat opposition and 
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stupendous difficulties to overcome, but if the T.ord is 
on our side, tve shall succeed and triumph in spite 
ojjposition. 

Mr. Sen then offered up a praj'er, breathing much 
veneration (the audience kneeling), in behalf of his 
country and ouis—tliat true brotherly love might exist 
between tliem , that God’s spirit might be their all in 
all, <uid that the two rations might become a united 
family for time and foi eternity. 

The Rev. Edmund Kell then, in a few seAtenres, 
proposed the following resolution :—“That this meeting 
feeK privileged in bidding a last farewell to Bahu Ke- 
shiib Chunder Sen on his departure from England. 
Tliey have watched with extreme interest his progress 
tlnoiigh our country—fearlessly pointing out to England 
htr duties towaids hi.s countiy, wiiile thanking her for 
what she has ahe.sdy done for his people. They warmly 
sympathize with the work he has commenced in conti¬ 
nuation of that begun by the Rajah Ram ^fohun Roy 
forty ye-irs ago, of calling India to abandon idolatry, 
proclaiming the Fatherhood of God, and the brolher- 
h(|)od of man They fervently wish him God-speed m 
his mission, and beg him to accept their prayers that 
the blessing of God may rest upon if, aad upon him.” 

E. Dixon, Esq., J. P., h.aving secoyded it, 

The Rev. S. Alexander, as representing the Jewish 
congregation, tendered his sincere thanks fo Mr. 
t'hundei Sen for bi$ kindness and courtesy in 
coming amongst and addressing us, and, wishing 
him prosperity in bis noble endeafours, said, we 
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might all hope thaj he would realize the word:> of 
Balfour— 

*Thy love a rich reward shall hnd 
From Him who sits enthroned on high ; 

For they who turn the erring mind 
Shall shine like stars above the sky.” 

The Rev. Mr. Osborn (Wesleyan Minister) expressed 
K sincere hope that Mr. Sen would be supported by the 
English people in devoting his energies to the promo¬ 
tion of remale education in India. 

Tne Rev. C. Williams (Baptist Minister) said he had 
been requested by a few friends around him to express 
sympathy with Mr. Chunder Sen, and to assure him that 
there were not in this country more earnest well-wishers 
of his than the Evangelical Nonconformists. We could 
not forget that we had received our Bible, our Saviour, 
and all that some of us held to be most precious, from 
the East; and whatever sacrifices we might make in its 
hebalf, the balance of advantages would still be with 
ourselves. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Immediately afterwards, Mr. Sen embarked in the 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company’s 
steamer Australia, thus terminating a visit of little less 
than six months 








